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PREFACE. 



The following Easy Lessons were written to satisfy the 
repeated demands made on The Nation by the Irish public 
to supply them with rudimental knowledge in the lan- 
guage of fatherland. 

They are now reproduced in a book form, revised and 
improved by the writer. His only object, first in compos- 
ing and now in republishing them, has be«n, to afford 
those who are mere nurslings in Gaelic the milk of Irish 
elementary knowledge at once light and nutritive ; and to 
circulate more widely than ever the language of Old Eire* 

Of the six groups which compose the Indo-European 
family of languages, the Keltic has been proved by J. 0. 
Zeuss, a native of Bavaria, and is now generally admitted 
to be, the most important as it is the most ancient. 

From the analogies introduced in the Lessons between 
the languages of Europe and Gaelic, the lovers of philology 
will, it is hoped, derive an additional zest to cultivate a 
knowledge of Irish, the largest and most extended divi- 
sion of the Keltic group ; while the mere learner, being 
amply supplied besides with easy instructive matter, can, 
without attending to this foreign element, obtain from 
them sufBoient rudimental knowledge of the language of 
the Gael. 

It may be objected that in Easy Lessons, philosophic 
deductions from the general and special principles of 
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language are unnecessarily introduced. Those who would 
BO object should bear mind that nothing, no matter how 
Bimple, can to a learner appear easy unless he knows the 
principles on which its objective truth is founded* In 
order therefore to know whatever we learn, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the philosophic truths from which 
such knowledge is derived. With' a few admirable excep- 
tions, the works already published more or less elementary 
in Insh, have been written with little or no attention to 
the philosophy or peculiar genius of the language, and are 
found, therefore, to be by no means calculated to make the 
study of our venerable tongue agreeable to students. 

Works still more simple, or at least more concise thisin 
the present Volume, may yet be produced. Indeed, should 
these Easy Lessons meet encouragement, smaller and 
cheaper introductory works intended for the use of Schools f 
shall, with God's blessing, be published. 

To make these Lessons as fully available as possible, the 
learner should not only repeat the sentences formed in 
each exercise, but from the aid furnished him in the several 
Vocabularies, he should strive to form new sentences of his 
own, according to the grammatical instructions imparted 
in each Lesson. This process he should repeat again and 
again, saying several times over the same word or words 
tmder new combinations. This practice, continued with 
perseverance, will make the young learner become, in a 
very short time, a master of the language. 

FfiAST ov All Saints, 1S59. 
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In five years this little work has gone throagh three editions. 
The demand has been steadily increasing. On this account the 
fourth thousand is now issued. 

Some ten years ago written Irish had been nigh reckoned a 
thing of the past. Not so to-day ; it is written, as well as read 
and spoken, by thousands of the growing youth — ^young men and 
maidens — in many parishes thoughout Connaught. In several 
districts through Ireland, persons who ought to encourage the 
cultivation of their mother tongue — if for no higher motive, for 
the sake, at least, of learning and scholarship — actually neglect 
or despise it : still there are found many young men, after the 
manner of the learned and lamented Thomas Davis, endeavouring 
by private study to acquire a knowledge of that tongue which it 
was their misfortune, in earlier days, not to have heard — or if they 
heard, not to have appreciated. Of our own knowledge, we 
are aware that there exists a patriotic rivahy in this respect 
amongst the students of several colleges in Ireland, France, 
Bome, Spain, in the Canadas, New Brunswick, the United States. 
The <* East Lessons" have found their way to '* the ends of the 
earth." 

This little work, and the " College Irish Grammak," of 
which it is the complement, are prized in an especial manner b^ 
the savanti in English and German universities. Scholars and 
men of mind in countries beyond the Irish shore, are more alive 
to the value of Gaelic, than Irishmen in Ireland seem to be. 
Witness Pritchard, Latham, Blackie professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh; Newman (London), Donbavand, Sir G« 
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EXERCISE I. 

I. ^ti7A5Ufdri. 2. eifi Ajuf baf . 3. bof Ajuf cof. 4 b^f? 
A3ttf sofifi). 5. b|tAc A5ur fUc 6. njAC A5uf |iuo. 7 iD^f 
A5ttf fM. 8. n)]l Ajuf dft. 9. ufi A5Uf olc. 10. bof A3ur 
bo|ti7. 11, puf A5Uf CAb. 12. b^i) b|T)n. 13. 50|tc A5ur bftdi). 
14. ]n) A5Uf fi)|l. 15. l^ A3Uf n)\. 16. rij} olc ; 50|ic ban; 6ft 
Cjiom; tDfO n)]t), ruil^f 17. bjiAC sofinj; inj ujt, A^ttf b^t) 
b|i}i7. 18. cl^n b^^» b|t6t) cfion?, A5ur h'c^y olc. 19. a^ah) 
j^suf copp 20. fUc A5ur dfi; Cfife id|1), ASUf tuti; uft. 

Obs. — The position of the adjective is always afx2B the 
noun with which it agrees 



VOCABULAHY. 



A]U, a clift. 

£^l, a brood. 

aU, swan. 

Ai}f the (the definite article). 

9^V», high. 

Ac, swelling. 

b;2iid, a boat. 

btt^tttj top, 

bo, a cow ; Lat. bos ; Gr. Bovf^ bous, 

bo5, soft. 

bol5, bellv, pouch, paunch, bellows. 

CATO, hooked, bent. 

cttfi case. 

bAll, blind. 

»lU, fond ; and b]ljr, fond, loving. 

&ttb, black (pr. (2kv), 

i:AbA, long. 

5Aiyi7, scarce. 

5Aft, near. 

SAfi stalk. 



5Un, dean. 
glAf, green. 
1:2110, full. 
lot)5, ship. 
loft5, track. 
n)Al, late. 
njATi), mother. 
n)6ni great, large, 
ipof, manner ; Latin, mos, 
n)\xc, pig, 
i?6f, fashion. 
65, young, 
o^c, prince. 

ofio, order ; Latin, ordo^ 
pir, pease, pr. jpw/i; see Obs, 1 p^ 2, 
pottc, harbour; a tune. 
\Mfof p. ree, king; Italian, re; Span- 
ish, rey. 

coiji), wave. 



EXERCISE n. 



1. ^l 65. 2. aIa b^i). 3. AC A|tD. 4. bols Tt)6|t. 5. Ko 
Aub. 6. c^r cAft). 7. bAitjt 3I cii" 8. bM> pAbA 9. oftc &aU 
10. iDAM) b^ll. 1 1 . 35Af SAon. 12. Iotjj fi)6|t. 13. loyis 5^^^ 
14. |iof5 soprp. 15. ftij 65. 16. ojib 5A|i. 17; zot)i) n}6\u 
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18. 5Af bo^. 19. pofic h]DV. 20. coi)d ^jtb, A^uf ac iDoft. 
21. iDuc bub A5uf b6 gUf. 22. ]taf5 bo5, A5ur bol; tno|t. 
23. aU idaI, A5Uf Ssl 3Ai)n. 24. 5Af beii), ^suf bA|i]t bo5« 
25. pir \^i)f A5uf 5Af CA117. 26. ftof ujt, 4^5ttf dp c|ton)» 



VOCABULABY. 



hSk\X, a member. 

bUf , taste. 

hofit), table. 

bttoc, badger. ' 

Bun, the foundation, bottom. 

CAc, cat. 

qll, church, graveyard. 

c\ai), children. 

cle, left-handed. 

eld, nail, type, defeat ; Fr. clou, 

eld, £une. 

cotiVi goblet. 



cfton), crooked. 

c6l, back. 

e(i, hound. 

boijij, brown. 

ttuf, wood. 

rtt^> noee 

c£^, am, is, are. 

cinn, sick, sore, unwelL 

cfft, country. 

co|t, tower. 

cofb, slence^ 

ctif , beginmng. 



EXEBOISE III. 

1. C^ A1) bAll C|1)1). 2« AD CAC A5Uf Al) bttOC. 3. C^ AO 

bof cte z]t)i). 4. c^ At) q|i b^D. 5. c^ ad do bub. 6. c^ 

AD CODD 50|lfD» 7. C^ AD CAC bODD. 8. CA AD IDAC 65. 9. 

cA AD Ia fAbA. 10. cA AD cojt A|ib. 11. cd an c-im ufi : 
12, cA AD bojtb Aftb. 13. cA ad coftD cftotD* 

EXERCISE IV. 

1. Honey and butter. 2. Top and bottom. 3. Hand 
and thigh. 4. Blue and white. 5. Gold and country. 
6. The day is long. 7. The land is brown. 8, The king 
is young. 9. The prince is tall. 10. The friend and the 
beloved. 11. The day and the month. 12. The son and 
the children. 13. The clay is fresh. 14. The stalk is 
green. 15. The goblet is high. 16. The eye is blue. 
17. The wave is large. 18. The son and the mother. 
19. Bad and fresh. 20. The meal is fine. 21. The 
stronghold is high. 22. The foot is long. 23. The begin- 
ning is near. 24. The table is large and high, and the 
children are young and fond. 25. A brown hound, a 
white cat. 26. The butter is fresh ; a secret is sweet. 
27. The &shion is new. 28. Gold is scarce. 29. Death 
is late. 30. A friend and gold are near. 
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SECO]ST) LESSON. 

OF THE UNION OF TWO OR MORE VOWELS, AND OF THEIR SOUNDS. 

Two vowels coming together form a diphthoiig. Three 
coming together form a tripthong. In Irish there are 
thirteen diphthongs ; five triphthongs. The chief use in 
treating of them at any length at so early a stage in ouc 
instructions, is to know their sounds clearly. 

Of the thirteen diphthongs six are always long, or natu- 
rally so ; seven are naturally short, but become long when 
marked with the accent. The long diphthongs do not 
require, as they are always long, any notation of the accent. 
The seven naturally short do reqiure the presence of the 
accent to show that their sound is, in the case so noted, to 
be pronounced long. 

The long are: — Ae, ao, eo, eu, ^a, ua : iu (see Third 
Lesson, p. 13) has not yet been ranked amongst the long 
diphthongs. 

Sounds of the six long J'Jvphthongs. 

Ae, like oe in Muses, ex. i)Ae, yesterday, 

Ao, ... ee in queer: — in Monster, like the first e in the 

word there. 
bAo^ dear; fAott* cheap, 
60, ••• eo in Keon, ceci, music. It is short in 

the five following words r 

eocA]tt> a key ; beoc, a 

drink ; Coca]6, a marCs 

name ; feo,* Ms ; "^^oc, 

apart, 

eu, long, like ai in wai/, beul, movt^h ; T5©ttl» storjf, 

]A, like ee in teem, P]At), pain, 

UA, like ooe in wooer, Tuai), rest. 

This sound is easy, if it be kept in mind that u is always 
sounded as in the Continental languages, oo, and not 

'^ So, and r^o, this, are the same pvononn ; e is, by some, inserted 
before o, in order that f in ro might, according to the general rule (see Obs, 
]i V" ^)> receive the sound of sJL^a, sound which, be it remembered, 
it always has when placed before or after e or ]. 
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VOCABULARY. 



4e. 



i^ett, air. 

5Ae, of an arrow ; poaseasiy e case of 

5A, an arrow, a ray, a jayelin. 
Ue, of a day ; poss. of lis a day. 
flAe, yesterday; jVAe, the moon. 
Ai5* at, to ; le, with ; 6, from. 
^^19, to me ; A^^Ab^ to thee ; 

A^e, to him. 
QTlTl, in ] At), the ; Atf, whether 

(Latin, anne), 
cu, thou, second person sing. 
n6 {shiv),jovL, second person pla« 

ral, is never, in Irish, em* 

ployed for the second person 

singular. 

40. 

4ol, lime. 

Aon, one, any ; Fr. mi ; Gr. if, (en); 

Lat. immn. 
Aor, age. 

bftAoiy, drop. 
cAol, slender. 



cAOft, berry, a boming coaL 

bAOft, dear. 

pAoi}, weak, inning, feeble. 

19A0I, bald. 

ipAott, a steward. 

ttAob, rend (to) v, 

r AO|t, cheap, free ; a workman. 

cAOTi), a fit, rage. 

rAOf , douffh. 

tvAft, as, mce. 

1)1, not. 

b-irtt|l (pr. VfiU), is ! 

eo. 

beo, alive. 
ceo, fog, vapour, 
eeol, music 
beol, suck, 
beoft, a tear, a dropk 
leoft, enouffh. 
reol, asaiL 
ctteo|i, a guide. 
0|tn), on me. 
o|tc, on thee. 
Ajtt, on him. 



EXEECISE V. 
1. b-|!u^l AT) c-Aeft ^fib? 2. c^ ai) c-Aeft liftb. 3. 6-fu^l 

Al) l^ r^bA ? 4, C^ A1) l^ ^^bA. 6. b-f U^l At) lt)AC C11)1) 6 

T)Ae ? 6. c^ Ai) it)AC c]Di) 6 t)Ae. 7. b-pu^l at) |iAe h^v ? 8. cA 
AD |tAe biJii). 9. b-pujl b^nit ai) jAe 5A]t5? 10. c^ bAft|i ai) 
^Ae 5A|t5. 11. c-^ Aji^i) (bread) fAoji. 12. b-fu^l aoI bAO|t? 
13. c^ Aol bAOft. 14. b-fu^l AOI) blAOf5 A5Ab? 15. c^ 

blAOf5 A5Ain. 16. b-fU^l AOI) b|tAOD A5Ab? IT. CA b|lAO!) 

A5ATf). 18. b-pu^l CAOti) o|tc ? 19. c^ CAOti) o|tn), 20, b- 
^n]l Ai) n)AC fAOi) ? 21. c^ ai) ti)ac pAOi). 22, b-pu^l ai) bd 
beo? 23. c^ AD bd beo. 24. b-]?u^l ad tDAOft qDD ? 26. c^ 
AD fDAO|t c^DD. 26. z^ AD cAOf bAOft. 27. c^ ceol A^se. 
28. b-fuil AOD beoji A5Ab? 29. c^ ceo add. 30. b-fufl 
eocA||t A5Ab? 31. z^ beoc ajaid add f®o. 

EXERCISE VL 

1. Is the cow white? 2. The cow is white. 3. Is the 
son tall? 4. The son is tall. 5. Is the day long? 6. The 
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day is not long. 7. Have yoti a berry? 8. I liave not a 
berry, 9. Is the steward alive? 10. Tlie steward is not 
alive. 11. The steward was alive yesterday. 12. He was 
not alive yesterday. 13. He was sick yesterday. 14. Are 
you sick? 15. No; I am not. 16. Time is like a vapour. 
17. Is music melodious? 18. Yes ; music is melodious. 
19. He tore a string of the harp (c|iu|c). 20. Music is 
cheap. 21. He tore the sail with the top of the arrow. 

Obs. 1. — ^There are at present very few words spelled 
with the diphthong Ae, in fact only one or two more besides 
those given here ; as, f AeceA6, smiling : in modem Irish, 
Ao is used for Ae, so commonly found in the ancient wntten 
language. 

Obs. 2. — ^The diphthong ao is not found in the English 
language save in the word gaol, a prison ; in which it is 
pronounced like e in there — agreeing exactly with the sound 
given this diphthong in Irish by the natives of Munster. 
This analogy, and the fact that words now spelled with ao 
were, by ancient Irish writers, spelled with ac — ^which, as 
we have shown, has the sound of the first e in the word. 
there — leads us to believe that the sound of this diphthong, 
as pronounced in Munster, is the correct one. Add to this, 
that if Ao be pronounced ee^ it is not easy to distinguish 
between it and the sound of the triphthong ao], which is 
formed from it, nor from that of the diphthong ]a. 

Obs. 3. — Following the authority of Dr. O'Donovan, e** 
is placed by us among those diphthongs which are long by 
nature. For, as there are only five words in the language 
in which the sound of eo is found to be short, it is useless 
to mark it long. Hence, though hitherto this diphthong 
has been, by many Irish writers, marked with the accent 
C)y yet in our Lessons we shall avoid using this notation. 
It is plainly not only useless, but calculated even to lead 
astray. 

Objection. — ^In what does the sound of the diphthong 
eo differ from that of the simple vowel o ? — Answer — e, in 
the diphthong eo adds to the sound of the simple o in a 
twofold way: first the sound of e in the diphthong eo is so 
blended with that of o as to make, as far as possiole, only 
one whole sound — thus differing in their unison from the 
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simple BOimd of*o. Again, the consonant preceding c 
becomes liqtdd, so that the same consonant which, berore 
A, o, or u, would be pronounced hard, is pronounced liquid- 
like when going before e or ^ ; as, for example, the word 
bo^ a cowy is pronounced like the French beauy while beo, 
alive, is pronounced as if be-yo ; so in ceol, music, the eo is 
pronounced as eo is heard in the Irish proper name Keogh 
(or KehoBy as it is written in some districts), and Keon ; 
while c not followed by e or i is not pronounced with that 
slender or liquid strain, biit just like c in the English word 
cow. So I before e or ^ is sounded like I in million^ or I in 
the French word lieu ; and x befora e or ^ is sounded like 
«A, while before a, o, or a it is like s in sound or soul 
This slender or hquid sound of the coiisonaiits before e 
and 1 should be much attended to ; it is the key for get- 
ting a proper pronunciation of the Irish language. 

Sound the allowing words according to tlie pronuncia- 
tion noted in the commencement of this Les&on : 



VOCABULABY. 



eu. 



baitl mouth. 

cpeub, what. 

peup, grM8. 

56115 Jbnnoh. 

5€up, flbaspw 
eun, fiD^er, or toe ; finger when 
speaking of the hand; toe 
when apeftking of the foot. 

leal, doud. 

Tieulc, star. 

reui), happmess. 

r^eul, story. 

rpeuft, sky, firmament. 

CTtea^, herd. 

^t), without. 

lo9, a store. 

»6,or. 

cfAll, sense. 
bfA, God. 
b|Ar, Uadeofooai. 
ITfAl, generous. 
5|Att, jaw. 

5^|A1J, SUP 



i9]Ai7, desire. 

p]Ai), pain. 

pjAfc, wcrm. 

rsi-A^, kaiife. 

riAttf westward. 

rliAf , a thi^h, the loin; 

f^]AO> bridle. 

If, (it) is ; (pronounced i», and not 
ish. It is the only exception 
to the rule that f =s sh after 
6 or i). 

UA. 

buAi), lasting. 

cUiAfi ear. 

cftuAr, hardness. 

cuAi), harbour. 

bUAl, work, duty ; peculiar to one 

from some inherent cause. 
truAtt, cold. 
5tiuA5, hair. 
fcuAb, broom. 
fUAQ, slumber. 
tUAf, up, erect. 
UAi;, lamb. 
l]onj, 'with me ; leAc, with tbee \ 

leir, with him ; leiee, with her. 
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Examples formed from the foregoing words :— 

EXBRCISE TII. 

1. 1)1 K^uft 5eu5, 2. b-fu^l |*eui)0|tc? 3. c^ feui) o]tft). 
• b-|?utl cfteub A5^b ? 5. z^ c|teub asah). 6. ap |ienlc 
AD ijeul ? 7. V] T^eulc ai) t)eul, 8. At) jieulc ad fpeujt f 
9. 0| T^eulc AD rpeufi, 10. citeub ad rS^wl? 11. c^ ad 
r|>eu»t fUAj*. 12. c^ cjaU Aise. 13. b-pujl ci^ll A]5e? 
14. A5U|* c^ tD|AD A]5e. 16. c^ ^Ars A^se. 16. c^ f|t]AD 
A|fi. 17. b-pql P1AD ofic? 18. c^ p^AD ojim. 19. c^ ^]M 
A5AfD. 21. c^5]AllA^|t. 21. D1 b-f:u^l fliAf* A^Tt. 22* zt 
fS^AD 5eu]t. 23. If TD1AD l|oiD f piad. 24. b-f u^l 3fiuA5 o|tc ? 
25. c^ 3|tuA5 ofiiD* 26. c^ 5|tuA5 a^ji. 27. b-fu]! ad cuad 

fUAf d5 f |A|t ? 28. CA AD CHAD n^|t. 29. b-pU^l fUAD Al|t ? 

30. c^ ]*UAD A|ft. 31. ^f buAl b^r* 32. d1 buAl b^f, 
33. z^ fcuAb A5ATD* 34. c^ cluAf A||t. 35. z^ uad 65 
A)5e. 36. c^ AD l^ fruAft. 37* c^ ad in) u|t. 

Obs. 1. — ^b*f!U|l, t9, pronounced will^ is the third person 
singular present indicative of the verb fujliiD, I am; a form 
of the verb " to be," which is always employed instead of 
cajrD, i amj after any of the particles of questioning (as 
A ,, whether; d^c, wliether not^ &c.) ; of wishing (50, that) ; 
oi denying (di, not^ dac, who not); and of supposing (tda, if)^ 
and after the relative pronoun a, who; d^c, who not; as d| 
b-FU|l fe, he is not ; 50 b-pujl |*e, that he is; ad b-|:u]l fe, 
u A^ ; DAC b-pu|l |*fe, w he not ; ad cfe a b-pu^l, iJie person 
who is ; AD ce dac b-|!U]l, the person who is not 

Obs. 2. — The diflFerence between ir> w, and ce^, is, is that 
the one (if*) denotes simply existence; z^ denotes existence 
(U relation to time, state, condition, place. 

Obs. 3. — if* is omitted in short assertive sentences; as, 
t^e^xjtft rD&t>A beo N)a leoD TDAftb, a living dog (is) better 
than a deud lion ; f e^itft c.lu 'da coi^ac, better fame than 
weaUli. 

Obs. 4, — ^^r (*«) is never employed after particles of ask« 
ing, wishing, denying, supposing, or the like; as, ADtieulc 
^^ 51^1^0) wlieiher (is) die sun a starf dac iteulc ad 5T^]ad? 
18 not Hie sun a starf di t^eulc ad 51tlAD, the sun (is) not a 
^tavf AD cu A C'^ ADD? anne tu qui es iUioI wlieiher (is it) 
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you tffho are in itf It is left understood, as is done so otteu 
in Latin sentences. 

VOCABULARY. 

There ii, cA, n** 

There ig not, ijf b-truil. The word 
there ia omitted tn tranalat- 
ing into Irish. 

^I^lung, o]6, (pr. nhee) ; 5AC uile i)i6 
(pr. ^ocA ooiU nAetf), aU things. 

White, n<>00i (fiur, opposed to rM, 
tiuA6 ; as, treAti 1:1000, a fitir- 
haired man); b^o» white; 
jeAl, bright. 



Beginning, cur* 

Earth, Cfte, tSut, caUiv. 

End, berfte, citfoc. 

Foundation, buo* 

Grass, i:eu|v 

It (he), re, e ; (she) n, !• 

In, Aoo, A|tt, (on). 

Store, loo, r^oit. 

Top, bt^t^tt. 

True, y}oru 

This, e ro : that, e nil* 

Note. — There being in Irish, as in French, only two genders, masculine 
and feminine (See Sixteenth Lesson^, the pronoun Uy when referring to 
nouns which in Irish are masculine, must be translated r^; but r! 
when to nouns which in our hmguage are feminine. 

EXERCISE VUL 

1. Is the Story true? 2. The story is not true. 3. Is 
the grass green? 4. The grass is green. 5. Is prosperity 
on the country? 6. Prosperity is not on the country. 
7. Prosperity is not lasting. 8, Is fish dear or cheap ? 
9. Fish is dear. 10. Is tlmt a star or a doud? 11. It is 
neither a star nor a cloud; it is the moon. 12. Is that 
a story or a wish? 13. It is a story. 14. Is that a 
bridle on the cheek? 15. Is the ear erect? 16. I am 
in a slumber. 17. Are ^ou in a slumber ? 18. The finger 
is cold. 19. The sun is on high. 20. The sun is in the 
sky. 21. The sun is in a cloud. 22. Without store, 
without firiend. 23. A lamb is white. 24. The worm is 
on the earth. 25. The clay is cold. 26. There is no 
rest on earth. 27. There is rest with God. 28. Is 
there a God? 29. There is a God. 30. God is the be- 
ginning and the end, the foundation and the top oS tdl 
things. 



THIRD LESSON. 

The diphthongs long by nature should never be sounded 
shoft ; the diphthongs short bjr nature are, on the contrary, 
sometimes sounded long. This change from short to long 
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is noted by placing the ( ' ) accent over that vowel of the 
digraph whose sound is lengthened. 

SOUNDS OF THE SEVEN SHORT BIPHTHONOS. 

^^, equals the sound of awi in the English word saw 
ing; as c^il, fame ; ^^]l, fate. 

This sound is nothing more than the united sounds of 
^ {aw)y and ] (z) or awu It should be carefu]ly noted 
by the learner, as it is so unlike the sound of tne sajie 
diphthong in English or French. 

Ai not accented, = ai in the French taille^ cut; as 
CA]ll, loss; |!A]ll, a sty. 

The soTind of a] short is hard tO be learned by an Eng- 
lish-speaking student. To pronounce it correctly then, 
add to the sound of a that of i quickly enunciated, yet 
forming both into one. The consonant following ] re- 
ceives withal a slender sound, because it is joined to one 
oi the slender vowels. * 

... beAi), do* 

... nnsAr, i-especi. 

... cent, loax. 

... ce]l, conceal, 

... ip)oi}, vnne* 

In ]o, it is the sound of the vowel \ (ee) that is prin- 
cipally heard, and hence the digraph is noted as having 
only that leading sound ; yet o is not entirely quiescent, 
for it gives the succeeding consonant a hard and not a 
iiouid sound. 



esA 


OS 


earn rear, swear; 


eA 


S=5 


ea in Jieart ; 


«l 


= 


ei in deign, reigns 


e? 


= 


ei in den ; 


1o 


=s 


ee in green ; 



X\<kxiy a kinswoman, a sister 
p,nc, ij^T.Jlyuch), wet, 

C6]fl, jlLSt 

co]tt, a crime, 
rCi.l, eye. 
rujly Hood. 

Sound the following word«i according to the pronuncia- 
'ion noted above : — 



]0 ««= t in grm ; 

id s iew in view ; 

|U ss 00 xa. flood; 

o] S3 oi in toU ; (o long) 

Of =3 tf in shut ; 

6| = uiiafrwtt 

u- = ui'ux 
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VOCABULARY. 



aj, and A]. 
&ii, pleasure, agreeableness. 
AjU, a cliff, a i^k. 
tijc, a place. 

A]c, pleacnire, fiEuicifcdneas. 
bx^jl, Dlessing ; happy issue ; saccess. 
bA|U, members. 
cA]l, fjEune. 
CA]ll, loss. 

cj^TO, tax, reproach. 
cAjO, chaste, undefiled. 

6 A, and eA. 

beAO) <^ woman ; (ai) beAi)* an van, 
the woman). 

bfie^c, speckled, and hence it sig- 
nifies a trout. 

ceAb, a hundred, first. 

ceAb, leave. 

VeAfi, a man ; (Lat. vir), 

^etiftft, better. 

>>eAO» affection. 

• 

6], and ej. 

beji9, a beam, a stroke, a stain. 



cejpZf a question* 
jejtt, suet, 
^eir, a swan, 
lejii;, a leap. 
tte|ii), power, sway. 

^o, and ]o« 

Cjorji), esteem, regard. 

Cftfoi), withered. 

cfiiof , a girdle. 

^forj, wine. 

tr]or)r>, fair. 

trfoit, true ; (Latin, verum ) 

riof, knowledge. 

lu, and fu. 

b]Ul, to suck. 

tr]<l, worthy. 

^dl, knowledge- 

r](i|t, sister, a kinswoman ; — as in 
Hebrew, a female relative is 
called sister. 

tqdti, a rudder ; an affected ap- 
pearance of the countenance ; 
an angry look. 



|tt is short only in very few words ; as, 

trljuc, wet ; cju^ thick ; ir^uc, boiL 

It ought, therefore, to be ranked amongst the long 
diphthongs. 



6h and Oj. 

COJftt jttst. 
eoipy a crime, 
irojl, while, 
iroffi, help. 
iijc|ll, delay. 
XCJ\\f schooL 



U)j and U). 

cttu]c, a hump, a harp. 

c(i]5, five (hence cfi^se, a province, 
because L'eland was formerly 
divided into five parts or king- 
doms). 

b|tU]ii), a back. 

TQum, the sea ; Welsh, m^r ; Latin. 
mare; German, 97»eer. 



PEBSONAL PROKOUNS STNGULAR. 

fOe, I ; cu, thou ; re, or e, he, (it) ; n, or i, she, (it) : 
A]5, at ; le, with ; Am* on ; bo, to. 

3 
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COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

A5A1I), at me^--compoTinded of A5 (at), and tDe (I or me) ; A^Ab, at thee, 
(of A]5 and cu, thoa) ; A|5e, to him, (of Afs and e) ; ajC], at her, (of A]5 
and ]) ; l]on), with me ; same as le, with, and me, me or I ; leAc, with 
thee ; le]t, with him ; lejte, with her ; 0|iti), on me ; ofic, on thee ; A]tt, 
on him ; Ant|t] , or, Anvq, on her ; bAip, to me ; bu]c, to thee ; 60, to him ; 
6], to her. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOCJKS. 
1170, my ; bo, thy ; A his, its ; A, her, its. 

EXERCISE IX. 
1. b-i:tt|l iDCAr tt)6|t oftc? 2. c^ njeAf ti)6|i o|trt). 3. b- 

fUjl At) l^ pllUC? 4. Zt AD l^ pl^UC. 5. b-Kql pql A1)0 

bo f u]l 6e]Y ? 6. c^ pu]! ai)d tijo f ql t)eif. 7. ad ^jl leAC 
A t&Acx (pr. heachtf to come) Ijort)? 8. v] 'a]\ l]on) a 6ul 
(to go) leAc. 9. b-fu]! ad c|tAD c|i]Od? 10. c^ ad c|tAD 
cfijOD. 11. b-]:tt|l fjoD PIODD A5U|* p]oD beA]t5 A5A& ? 
12. c^ ^]0D PIODD* A5U]* pfoD beA|i5 asatd. 13. b-fujl ad bo 
(wo) pioDDi AD 5^ b^D, AD 3e|]* 3eAl, ad eAc |iua6, ad cu feAD, 
AD feA]t cfieuDi AD beAD bil^j* ? 14. c^ : if plo|t 3o'b-|:u]l]b. 
15. b-puil f^or iDdfi A3Ab? 16. ]x ^jofi dac b-puiliiD 5AD 
piof. 17. b-puil pjof A3Ab 3Ufi i:]u peATt iDAic, cjod A3Wf 

^ Obs. 1. — The sound of e or ] is, in Irish, infused into all 
these diphthongal sounds, even though it cannot be cor- 
rectly noted in English corresponding vowel marks. All 
we can do is to give the nearest possible English equivalent. 
The learner should well note, then, the fact — first, that 
each of the two vowels is sounded, yet blended into one ; 
and, secondly, that the consonant after ] or e is liquid or 
slender. This he will observe on reading or speaking the 
(irst sentence in Irish. 

Irishmen, like the ancients of Athens and Rome, enunci- 
ate, in pronouncing a diphthong, the two vowels of which 
it is composed, more fmly and distinctly than English- 
speaking people are wont to do. The two vowels of the 
diphthong, though united, should be each distinctly heard. 

Obs. 2. — The diphthongs ^a (marked long) and eu are 
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sometimes, in m9.uuscripts and publications, written indifr 
ferently one for the other, 



If,} ^■' p} <^.- S} '^^■' S} »--• 

^^} a finder., ^r,} « -ri«„ 

Only one form of spelling shall, in words in which this 
digraph occurs, be followed in these Lessons. Instead of 
feA we shall adopt, for uniformity, the diphthong eu ; as 
feuft, grass; seuji, sJiarp^ Ac. Excepting, however, eAb 
or eA3, in or un (in composition) : Example, ^^b-cpoti), 
unheavy^ that is, light ; 6^3-001 |t, in-justice ; bfe<\t), do ; 
DfeAit-p^b, I shall say ; words in which feA is regarded as a 
settled form ; or in which this form of spelling has a different 
meaning from another of the same sound. This unsettled 
spelling is not unlike the yet unsettled form of ou in 
English ; as, endeavour^ honour^ favour ^ labour^ which Web- 
ster has, "for the sake of uniformity," endeavoured to 
correct. 

Obs. 3. — There are a few words spelled with the digraph 
©A short, and only a few, in which a, the second vowel, and 
not e, the first, is marked with the accent ; as, t^e^ftft (pro- 
nounced /ar), better ; 5e;^T^|t (garr), short ; |?e^|ti) {fdm\ 
tJie alder-tree; merely to distinguish them from other woras 
spelled with the same short diphthong ; as, feAfi (like^ar 
in farthing), a man ; seAfi (as gar in garden), cut ; peAfiij, 
a shield* 

Obs. 4. — In Tipperary, Waterford, and Balkenny, the 
diphthongs eA, 10, and sometimes ]u, on coming before I, rn, 
I), are incorrectly pronounced ow ; as, sIcao, a valley^ is 
pronounced glown ; so p]ot)t), /air, is pronounced fovm. 
Their correct pronunciation is noted in the paradigm, p. 12. 

EXBBCISE X. 
1. Jr ^ll Mo"> P* is a pleasure with me] , t.e., I am pleased. 

2. AD^^lllOTD? 3. caADA]ll^fib. 4. b-pUllAI) A]U4l|tb? 

5. bA|l 6 D]A (^od) ofic. 6. c^ c^]l ofic. 7. zsx ceAb 
^3An). 8. c^ Ai) f\ox) pjopi), A5U]* ai) Jei]* b^ij. 9. ca ai) 
jreAji c6]|t. 10, fplit opn). 11. c^ rp^ cjt]ou. 12. cii 
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beAi) A|5e. 13. b-fu'tl beAp A^se ? 14. c«i ce^f^ asah) 0|tc 
15. b-pujl ceifT ji5Abofim? 16. ^f p^u id^. 17. cac]tu]ii 
ofim, A5Uf c^ c\itt]z A3An7. 18. ^j* ]:e^|t|t l]on) c|tu^c ASAb 
'i)A ope. 19., c^ p|or ASArt). 20. b-t^ql i:ior A5Ab? 21. c^a 
C|oi)o ofim. 22. b-pu^l qoi)i) ojic? 23. b-pu^l c^iloftc? 
24. i)f b-pufl. 25. b-Fu^lcAiUopc? 26. c^ cA|ll ojiii). 

Obs. 1. — ^There is a peculiar Irish idiom wliich should 
be noticed by the learner, that the state, condition, or suf- 
fering under which a person labours expressed in English 
by the verb to be and the adjective — ^is expressed in Lish 
by the noun, after the verb c^ (b-pu]!"), is, and the preposi- 
tional pronoun* on me, on thee, &c., o|tfi7, o|tc, &c. : as, c^ 
cA]tc ottfi;, thirst is on me, i, e., I am thirsty : ca t?eA|t5 opii), 
anger is on me — I am angry; z^ c|tu]c o|tc, there is a 
hump on you — you are hunchbacked ; c^ you^x ^V^^ pros- 
perity is on you — ^you are prosperous. 

Obs. 2. — The auxiliary verb, ''have," is expressed in Irish 
by the third person singular or plural of the verb to be, and 
the prepositional pronoun AjArt), at me, or to me ; A^Ab, at 
thee; Ai3e, at him; a^c], at her; as, c^ tdac asaii), I have a 
son (literally, a son is to me), c^ ofi ASAb (gold is to you), 
you have gold ; c^ beAi) A]3e, he has a wife ; c^ peAft 
A]ce, she has a husband. 

Those two idioms enter much into the spoken and 
written Irish language, and therefore deserve the par- 
ticular attention of the learner. There is not a page writ- 
ten in which they are not found, nor can there be a single 
conversation without their use. 

Obs. 3. Ownership or exclusive possession is expressed 
by the assertive verb bo be|c, to be (if, is ; bu6, was) ; with 
the prepositions bo, to ; le, with ; as, ]f* tdac 6aid ah feAji 
65 (he is a son to me, the young man), i. e*, the young man 
is a son of mine ; \x M<^"J aTic-6p(it is with me the gold), 
t. «., the gold is mine ; ]]* leAc ap q|t, (it is with thee, the 
country), t.^., the country is thine : — as Abraham said to 
Lot. 

Choice, pleasure, taste, distaste, displeasure, 9,nd the like, 
are expressed by the prepositional pronoun, l]orD, with me ; 
le-^c, with you ; l^jf, wHh him, after the t^ouu op adjective 
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With the assertive verb ]y ; as, ^f :^|l l]on), it is a pleasure 
with me, i.«., I wish ; i|* i:e^|t|i liom, it is better with 
\ne, i.^., I prefer ; if nje^y^ Icac, it is worse with you— 
you thmk worse of ; ]y a^c leif, it is a pleasure with him. 

EXERCISE :^I. 

I. c^ ceA|tc A5Ati) (I have a right). 2. b-|;tt]l ceA|tc 
A5ATI) ? 3. c^ ceA|tc A5An) A^ft (I have a right on it). 
L b-ftt^l ceAftc A5An) A||t? 5. c^ ceAftc A5Ab a^|i. 6. z^ 
;eA|ic A^ci A]|t. 7. c^ ceifc asah). 8. c^ ce^jx a^ci, 
). c^ ceifc Aise o|tc. 10. b-pu]l ceifc A5A0 ojiii)? 11. cSi 
ciof)i) ofiTi). 12. b^ptt|l qooi) ofim? 13. c^ qoi)i) ASAri). 
14. c^ qooo A3ATD ope. 15. b-ptt|l c|ow ^SAb ofttt) ? 
16. ca seADP Ai5e ope. 17. b-pu^l seAi) A^q ope? 18. c^ 
5p:^]i) A5Art) ope. 19. b-FU]l 3p^ii) ASAb opiD? 20. tlv 
DeApc Ai5e A^p (he has help for it — ue., can prevent it). 
21. b-pu^l TjeApc Ai3e Aip ? 22. v) b-f u^l ijeApc A^Se A^p 
(he has no help for it). 23. ijac b-'puil oeApc A3Ab A^p? 
24. z^ feApc Af3e bu^c. 25. c^ feApc A3An) bu^c. 26. a 
\KU]t)f b-pu]! fCApc A3Ab bAit)? 27. c^ feApc A3ATt) bo 
t>iA. 28. c^ teApc A13 D]A optt). 29. ^f bu]i)e le t)|A 
Ai) ^eAp 63. 30. If njAC bu]c aij feAp 63. 31. ad ti)ac 
bu|c AP ^eA^i 03? 32, If fe^pp l]Oft) clw 'da 6p. 33. if 
f e^|tp qAl 'da dp. 

NOTE. 

It has been recommended to ns by many of our readers tbat we should 
^ve in Roman letters the prontmdation of every Irish word that occurs 
in these Lessons, and that such an additional help would greatly £Eicilitate 
tiie study of the language for those who know nothing at all about it. 
Our reasons for not complying with this wish are : 

First — Hhnvi our own e^qjerience of the manner in which correct pro- 
nunciation of any language is acquired in Seminaries, Colleges, Universi- 
ties, we know that dictionaries, in which each word is pronounced, give 
little or no additional help to the student above that which is rendered 
by other dictionaries fttrtushed with no so such aid. The student prefers 
rather to rest on the general principles on which the peculiar pronunci« 
ation of the language is founded, than to recur repeatedly to his pronounc- 
me vocabulary for the correct pronunciation of each recurring word. 
Vfhsit student learning French, having once learned the peculiar sounds 
of the terminations am, em, «m, an, en, in, ant, ent, int, or that of the vowel 
u, or the diphthong eu, would require to refer to a pronouncing dictionary 
in order to know how they are sounded in this and that other word ? No 
one would act thus. Should not then, in a lanffuage like ours, in which 
nvariably the some vowels, and the same combinations of them and of 
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consonants, are sounded always alike, the general principles of its dis* 
inctive pronunciation suffice ? Let the student bear always in mind one 

great principle — that all the rowels and consonants are sounded with a 
road, full, clear enunciation ; let him refer from time to time to the prin- 
ciples laid down in om* First, Second, and Third Lessons. 

Secondly. — ^Neither "The Self-Instructor" nor " Ollendorff* gives any 
such aid in teaching foreign languages. 

Thirdly. — It is very difficult to convey in Roman letters the precise 
sounds 01 Irish words ; for this reason, it is much better to endeavour to 
pronounce, without any such aid, the words given in the various Lessons, 
referring from time to time, if necessary, to the examples before each 
Exercise. 



FOURTH LESSON. 

Taking the five vowels from the seventeen Irish letters, 
there remain twelve consonants. Of the consonants, three 
— ^viz., I, x), |t — ^never change their primitive or radical 
sound ; the remaining nine do change their radical sound 
into one of a kindred nature, which is formed by a like 
opening of the mouth. 

This change in the nine mutable consonants is caused 
either by the natural sound of the word in which any mu- 
table enters, requiring it , by their position in a word or sen- 
tence ; by their relation, or connection with other words 
that have an influence on their sound. Thus c at the end 
of the word cac (a battle), must be aspirated, as the natu- 
ral sound of the word requires it, in order to distinguish it 
from the word cac (a cat) ; b in beAi?, a woman, a wife, is 
pronounced with all the native force that the Roman or 
English b has in the English word 6an, or the Latin bau" 
num; but if any of the possessive pronouns njo, my; bo, 
thy; A, his, and some of the simple prepositions go before 
it, b immediately assumes the sharper or flatter sound of v 
or w; of. V if b be followed by the vowels e or ] ; of t^, if 
followed by any of the broad vowels a, o, u : Ex., n)o beAi?, 
my woman ; pronounced mo vann ; n)o bAfib, my bard, is 
pronounced mo wardh. 

Excluding then I, t), |i, from the twelve consonants, we 
have b, c, b, ^, 3, rt), p, f, c, subject to this change in their 
primitive sound. 
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This change, arising from an aspirate or rough breathing 
after the vowel sound, is at present correctly called aspira" 
tion^ incorrectly mortification; for the change does not de- 
stroy, it only modifies the sound of the consonant. Besides, 
it rests on the same principle, and is regulated precisely by 
the same rules as those to which aspiration in Hebrew, 
Grreek, Latin, Spanish, German, or English is subject. 

The consonants p, p, b, id, are called labials or Up-letters, 
because one cannot sound them without compressing the 
lips. If their primitive sounds are cognate, is it not natural 
tnat when penetrated by the aspiration, the sounds of these 
same kindred letters should, on philosophic principles, re- 
main cognate, or of the same organ? This is what exactly 
takes place. 

c and 5, palatals, have their aspirate form perfectly 
cognate, both partaking, when affected by the rough 
breathing, of tne guttural sound. 

From this principle of similarity of sound in letters of the 
same organ, and of their retaining still a similarity in their 
aspirated forms, a table of the aspirable consonants, and of 
their aspirate sounds, as represented by Roman letters, can 
be formed. 

(This Table should be referred to till the aspirate sounds are 

known by the learner.) 

*«* The notation for tlie aspirate eonnd is a dot (*) or \). 



r 



Plain or 
Primitive Form. 



Labials < Qt^ 

I T 

Palatals I ^ 

Dentals < «- 

Sibilant S 



Aspirated or 

Secondary Form, 

as SpeUed. 



1^, or Pb, 

b, or bb, 
20, or M)b, 
1^, or Tb, 
C, or Cb, 1 
S, or 3b, J 
t), or Db, 
C, or Cb, 
S, or Sb, 



Pronunciation or Se- 
condary Form, as Arti- 
culated. 



F. 

V, or W. 
V, or W. 
H. 



Gutturau q^ y 



DH, Y. 

H. 

H. 
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A fuller e^vplanation of the Aspirated Consonants. 

y> (asp.) = pA or/. 

b ... = V (before or after e or ])) w (before or 

after a, o, u). 
tt> ... mm V (before or after e or ]); lo (before or 

after a, o, u) ; n) is slightly nasal, as 
in curi)A (pronounced as if cu] 03^)5 
sorrow. 
^ ••• is silent : it has the sound of h in some 

"words; as feiu, self; bo rtf p^ip, 
(dhom heen) to myself 
c ... =» c/i in ocA, 06; or the Greek ;^ (chee). It 
IS invariably sounded like the Greek v (chee) when it goes 
before e or 1; but before a, o, or u, it has a thicker sound, 
as heard in the exclamation oc ! (och,) ocoi) ! (ochon) ; or 
of the German ch. 

There is no sound in English like that of c (asp.) ; for 
when it is said that c aspirated sounds like gh in lough, 
very few take up that sound, for few in these countries, 
except Irish-speaking people alone, pronounce that digraph 
with a guttural tone. To pronounce it correctly add to 
the sound of k (or Irish c) a little rough breathing from 
the throat ; as 06, (och !) 

5 (asp.) = ghy guttural, in the beginning of a 
word, if before the vowels a, o, u: before e or 1, it has the 
less guttural sound of y; as, n^o geAij, my affection. But 
in the end and middle of words, it has no other power than 
that of lengthening the sound of the preceding vowel, and 
fixing the spelling, just as gh in the English words — ^high, 
highness, nigh, neighbour, thought, thoughtful, thouglit- 
fumess, tends to lengthen the vowel i, or the diphthongs 
fi, ou, and to aid in forming a correct orthography. 

Example: ^1^5, a king, pronounced as if written |i|, (ree)^ 
|t)5eAcc, a kingdom, |t]5-Aii)A]l, kingly ; 

l*05, happiness, prosperity, pronounced 50, fog-AnjAjl, 
pleasant, prosperous ; fos-AmlAcc, pleasantness. 

6 has a thick, guttural sound very like that of 3. In the 
beginning of a word, 8 before e or } has exactly the sound 
cf y, as njo 6ja (mo Yia), my God. In the middle or end 
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of words 6 (asp.) is the same in all respects as § aspirated-— 
i,e., it only lengthens the sound of the preceding vowel 
or diphthong. 

Ob9. — There is another sound peculiar to 3 and 6 when 
following the vowels ^ or o, in the first or second sjUable 
of a word, which deserves particular attention. The two 
letters ^5, or a6, sound like i in ire ; or ey in eye, eyre, as 
^6^iv (ev-en,) aspen; A6A||tc, (ey-arth^ a bolster; A6A|tc, 
(eye-^ric^ a horn; a6Uca6, {ey-luchoo^ burial ; A8ftA]fi7, 
I adore; A8]*cAft, a halter; eAUbAT), a science; 5a6a]|i, a 
beagle; ]tA6A]tc, sight; CA63, Thaig; UjAb, fewness; 
A3A]6, &ce, against; Iaja^t^, a finger, toe, prong, fork; 
MeAJAi), a turf-spade; and SeA^M?, John, are exceptions). 
The exceptions are generally marked with the grave accent, 
as :a8bA|t, a cause ; ^6n)ub, timber ; ^6, luck. 

t • • • sa h\ Aspiration so affects these letters that 
f* ... sa A J tneir power as consonants is lost, 
vsrhile the aspirate alone is heard, f final is never aspi- 
rated. 

VOCABULAEY. 



A, who. 

Acc, but. 

A6, luck. 

Ai) ce, the indiyidual, the person 
who ; ce, means any one, a per- 
son, liketheGreek tk {pU), any 
one ; ce is sometimes written 
CT, but this is not a f em. form. 

bftc, death, murder. 

bAc, cows. 

beACA, life; btc, life; Gr. &^ (Jlnoti); 
Latin, vUa, 

bocc, poor. 

bftAc, (to spy, V,, a design, n.) ever; 



as, 50 bti9^, for ever ; literally 
to (the last) judgment. 

bfteA^, fine. 

CAb, what (Latin, guuf). 

CAC, a battle. 

CA|C, spend ; c2i]C, cha£ 

c|A, who (Italian, che). 

CO, so, as ; co, 80\ when followed by 
the demonstoative pronoun hHi 
that ; as cl^ AI) lA CO bfteA^ nOi 
the day is so fine \ literally, the 
day is so fine that; b-^UTl to 
CO n^Ajc no t is he 90 good ? it 
means a«, and is followed by 



^ *' The sibilant letter had probably its mutation into the aspirate ; but 
this is lost in Welsh, thouch preserved, as we shall see, in the Erse." 
Frichard's Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations ; Edited by B. G. Latham, 
M.A., London : Quaritch, p^ 163. 

5(l]l, an eye ; a ruil> his eye ; rU|i)ee, health ; bo fUjiTre, your health, 
p. 168, ilncL 

** In these instances the initial », though converted into an aspirate in 
pronunciation, is sometimes retained in orthography, either with a dot 
over it, or followed by h. But in either case the sibuAnt is entirely lost.** 
Note by Dr« Latham. 



le' (with) when a comparison is 
made ; as, he is oa gentle as a 
lamb, Tf^ r© co caox) " le" uArj, 
litersklly, he is so mild (that he 
can be compared) wUh a lamb; 
where no comparison is drawn, 
but a certain condition pointed 
out, it is followed by A5Uf , and^ 
<i8 ; — ^Ex. : he is as well as (is) 
possible, z'A te co tijajc ** Aguf" 
If re]bnt ; we are as fortunate 
as we can be, cAT9U]b co pi^A 

" A5ur" qs l]»)0- 
ctt|oc, end. 
bUjOe, man, a person. 
ipAt, cause, reason. 
5a6, take, oonceivo. 
5AC, each, 
jfiift, love. 
Uoc, a hero. 
leAijb, a child* 
njAfc, good. 
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tpAtt, as ; like ; "^^P ^'^^ Q" ^^a^S' 
as the flower ^i the field. 

ii)oc, early. 

i7]6, a thing. 

o)6, virgin. 

ttjc, course, a flight. 

rioo, we, ns. 

n&, ye, you. 

tlAb, they. 

roAtbf to swim. 

fo^ happiness. 

'<'^0-to5» misery. 

cAUTb, earth; as, Ajtt cAUn?, 01) 
earth. 

ceAc, a house ; c|§e, a house's. 

c|t!i^6) time ; Ai) ctt^6> the time ; 
hence means, when. 

ctittA$, pity. 

occ, bosom ; Af, from ; thus, Af uec, 
from the bosom, i e., by virtue 
of, through; A\ ucc t>e, for 
God's sake. 

EXAMPLES. 

c^ At? l^ bpeAj, the day is fine ; c^ ad b^b ^^bA, the boat 
is long ; c^ ai) f eA|t td^ic, the man is good. 

b| Ai) ceAc bocc acc b] 1*05 ai)I) ad cjtAc b] feAji ad qs^ 
beo, the house was poor, but happiness was there the time 
(while) the man of the house was alive. 

c^ 3AC D16 iDA^c ADD pe^D, everything is in itself good. 

bi O^A ADD, 5AC ATD, A5Uf D] bei6 c|i]oc Ai]t, TO bpac 
God was in being at all times, and there never wul be aA 

end for Him. 

EXERCISE Xn. 

1. c]A AD Dj6 b^b? 2. b-^tt|l b^ tDA]c AjAb? 3. \x 

IDAIC IjOID fDAlD. 4. AD IDA^C leAC |*DAn)? 5. b-f!U^l ceAc 

bocc A5Ab ? 6. Df b-pu^l ceAC bocc asaid ? 7. oc, \x 
tfiuA5 6 bo ceAc Acc c^ 1*05 add. 8. 50 |iAib \o^ ASuffeuo 
a5Ab 30 b|iAc. 9. c^a le^f ADleADbbocc? 10. le feA|i 

\D C13. 11. CAb p^C b-pujl CU ADD fO co TDOC? 12. lDA]t 

Ac^ AD c-^6 A^|t AD ce A c^ tDoc. 13. 3Ab tDo Iaii) ad 
CO Uii). 14* II* c|tuA3 A3ur If Z^^W beACA ad bupe Ajuf 
l^D be ADroJ. 15. ^f cac beACA ad bu^De co pAbA a']* c^ 

fe A1|t CAlAri). 16. Af ucc D6 CA]C beACA DAOri)CA. 17. C|A 

fe 0|A? 18. b-Ftt]l D^A ADD 3AC ^|c ? 19. c^O|aadd 
3AC ^|c. 20. ca D]A iDA^c bo 3AC bujDe ; Ajib-nis D^libe a 
CA, A b|, A3ttf A bei8eAf 50 bpAC, 
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VOCABULARY. 



a harrow. 



ATc, a kiln. 

AC, ford. 

bAtb, dumb; Heb. bb:) (6ofoO ; 

Latin, halbui. ^ 

beAc, a bee. 
bufbe, yellow. 
CAO^, crying, wailing. 
cliAc, a hnrme of wattles, 

a shield. 
ryAft, colonr. 
bAT9, an ox; Latin, dama, ^Any- 

AllcA, a bofiEalo, {aUza means 

Hying among clifiEis, wild;) 

^yoA-bAtt), a stag, 
beoc, a drink. * 

]C, eat. 
UoS» acalf ; Welsh, Iho; Uog-liSdAC, 

a cow after calving, a milch 



cow, from Uo$, a calf, and 

ligeAc, licking. 
IjAC, grey, 
loc, a lake. 
'n)A^ a plain, a field. 
rt)A\ih, aead ; Latin, mors ; French, 

mort. 
riuA6, red ; Latin, ntftu. 
^d'At^t ft bright red. 
fATQ, pleasant, agreeable; Latin, 

suavis, 
fleA^, a spear. 
rle4^aTi, atnrf-spade. 
f IfAb, a mountain, 
fftuc, a stream. 
cA|tb, a bull ; Latin, taurut, 
cuA|C, the oounti]^, as opposed to 

the word " city" or ♦* town." 



From AC, iord, and cI|ac, a hurdle of wattles, is formed 
tlie compound word ac-cI^ac, the ford of hurdles — Dublin; 
from AC, and bu]6e, yellow, Ac-bui8e — Athboy, the yellow 
ford : AC and c]vVi the plural of ceAp, head, Ac-cjpij — 
Head-ford; ac, and bAfiA, the possessive case of bAifi> oak 
— Adare ; from ac, and ija ]t|3, possessive plural, ** of 
kings," Ac-i)A-|i]5 — Athenry ; from ac, and collie, of a 
wood — ^Woodford ; from ac, and Iuap, of warriors — Ath- 
lone ; from beul, mouth, and ac, and leACAp, wide — Bally- 
lahon ; from ac, and 1]A3, a rock— Ballyleague, on the 

Shannon. 

« 

EXERCISE Xm 

1 . Is the cow red and is the calf black ? 2. The cow is 
not red, but she is yellow; and the calf is not black, but 
grey and white. 3. Is the child dumb ? 4. The child is 
not dumb. 5. Is there a ford at the mouth of the lake ? 
6. There is not a ford in it. 7. Is that a plain or a lake? 

8. It is neither a plain nor a lake; it is a mountain. 

9. What colour do you like (is pleasing with you), yellow, 
grey, or red? 10. I like the yellow. 11. What use 
(pe^m) have we of (with) the spear, or of the turf-spade? • 
V2. We have great use (of) with it. 13. Are you cold 
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(is cold on'you) ? 14. I am not cold (cold is not on me), 
15. Do you like a drink (is drink good with thee) ? — ao 
it)A|c leAc beoc? 16. Is the grass wet with dew? 17. The 
grass is wet with dew, 18. Have you an ox and a hull? 
19. I have not an ox and a hull, nor a huffido; hut I have 
only a cow and a grey calf. 20. What colour is the cow 
(is on the cow) ? 21. Yellow. 22. Yellow is a good 
colour. 23. What is a mountain? 24. A mountain is a 
high hill, 25. You are lucky and happy. 



FIFTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF THE PRESENT TENSES OF THE VERB 

to be^ bo be|c. 
The nominative case comes always after the verb. 

Present tense. 



SIKOULAB. 



1. Ckv vje, I am. 

2. Zi^ cu, thou art. 

3. C^e^ r^> ^^ (or it) is ; zA t1) she 
(or it) is. 



FLUBAL. 



r^ ri^» yoQ are. 
Zz^ ri'^^y t^oy are. 



The following is another form, in which the nominative 
case is embodied in all the persons except the third person. 
This is called the Synthetic form, as the foregoing is called 
the Analytic: 



Zi^]n)y I am. 
Cje^itt, thou art. 

Z^ f e, he (or it) is ; zA n, she 
(or it) is. 



Z»^rt)\xpy we ai-e. 
Cacao], yoQ are. 
CA|b, tiiey are. 



THE nmBRROGATIVE FORlf. 

ai) 5-t:uil-7ti), am I ? i 2lij b-i!U]l-t!)tttb, are we\ 

ar) b-truil-m, art thou ? I 2lij b-^tt|l-]&, are you ? 

2li) b-fU]l re, is he ? I 2li) b-|:u]l-ib, are they ? 

Or, taking the third person singular, b-pu|l, is, and plac- 
ing the personal pronoun — n^e, 1 ; cu, thou ; ^ e, he, (it) ', 
r], she, (it) ; f]vr)j we ; r]b, you ; ff Ab, they, after it, this , 
. interrogative form is gone through in the simple Ana- * 
lytic way, 
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b-^uil 11)6, am I ? 
b-^ujl cu, art thou ? 
b-f u]l re, is he ? 



b-i!Uil x]tjti, are we ? 
b-FU|l rib, are you ? 
b-tru|l n^b, are they? 



When an assertion is made — if, is ; with the personal 
pronouns is the form adopted ; as, ^y ^^^ ^^ ^^^l IT cu, it 
is thou; If 6, it is he; if T]r)Vi it is we; jf f|b, it is vou 
^f lAb, it is they. 

This If is omitted, as has been observed (see Second 
Lesson, Observations 3, 4, page 10), when any of the par- 
ticles of asking or denying, or the like, are employed , 
as, who (is) God, c|a b-^ O^a? ir, after c|a, is omitted : 
c^b h Ai) Di6 AD eAjlAif, what is the church? if is omitted 
after cAb, what. 

The present tense, as it is formed regularly from the 
root b|, be thou; is b]b]rD, which implies a state or coutinu' 
ance in present existence, as — 



brb-Ttp, I am wont to be. 
b|6-itt, thou art wont to be. 
\>l6 re, he is wont to be. 



b|6-tf)tt]b, we are wont to be. 
b|6-]6, you are wont to be. 
t)l6-]b, they are wont to be. 



So, bi8, the analytic form, with the personal pronouns, nje, 
cu, fe, expresses the same. Also, the termination, eAun, 
denotes habit or continuance ; as, bi6-eAi)T) nje, I am wont 
to be; b]6-eAi)n cu, thou art wont to oe; b|&-eAPD fe, he 
is wont to be 

The endings, such as jti), of the first person ; ||t, of the 
second person singular; tDuib, of the first person plural ; ]d, 
of the second ; ^b, of the third person plural, express in 
Irish what the pronouns 7, iliou^ we, you, they, in union with 
the verb, convey in the English language ; and also the 
time or tense which such helps as do, may, can, suggest in 
the conjueation of Saxon verbs. Few languages, indeed, 
are as limited as EutUs^ is in its verbal inflections 

Observe, therefore, that do, dost, does, doth, the emphatic 
and interrogative forms of the present tense in English, 
have, in Irish, as in every other language of Europe, nc 
distinct word by which they can be translated. The verbaf 
inflection peculiar to the present tense supplies its place 
as, I do be, bi^iii); rfo I be? a rt)-b|8iii), (a niee-yim?) dost 
thcu be? A n)-b]8i|i? does he have? a Tt)-b|6eAi;i) Ajse 
he does have, bi6eAt)i^ ^13^. 

flj^ observation sl^oiild be repxewiH^redf 
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VOCABUfAItY. 



Xltifti), breads 

\)jM)j white (pale). 

boftb, haughty. 

bUc, blosaom, flower. 

^otS* opinion, expectatioB. 

Feojl, meat. 

Raic, a prince. 

For, yet. 

5eAlUc, the moon; from 56^1, whito 

(bright), 
lei^, read (thou). 
Ita^, a physician. 

luc, a mouse ; IUC05, a little mouse. 
lor)tvAc, bright, shimng. 
luAjc, ashes ; from Iuac, swift. 
luAf, swiftness. 
loAC, swift, a((;., swiftness, n. 
luf) an herb ; some of its compound 

forms are— rl^n-lur, (from rl^n, 

safe, sound, and lur)} all-heal ; 

rib-wort; lur-njott (from luf, 
•and ii)6|i, large), fox-glove; 

5A|ib-lur (from 5Af\5, coarse, 

and lur) clivers. 
VJaoc, soft, mild, tender ; as, ^reoil 

tQAoc, tender flesh. 
V}ot>, manner, form, respect ; Lat. 

modus. 



tieArtff heaven. 

RocA, a wheel ; hence Latin rotaf a 
wheel. 

tl\Aipy ever ; up to this time. 

5a]C, plenty; L. satis. I have plenty 
is expressed in Irish, I have 
my plenty, c«^ n)o f aic jX^axi), 

S51ATP, beauty. 

Su]§, sit (v). 

re]c, hot ; also flee (»). 

C]U5, thick, plenty. 

C]t A]S, the shore at low water; from 
ctuiS, ebb. 

CfteAb, a tribe ; Latin, iribus» 

CiteTC, feeble, ignorant. 

C|t]Ac, a Lord, a high wave, a hill. 

C|to|6, a loot : the sole of the foot ; 
a measure of twelve inches. 

Uacc, a will or testament. 

UA]ti, hour, as a\) UAirt, and con- 
tractedly 'i)-UAnt,thehour;that 
is, when ; — ^hence it is always 
translated when ; but when- 
ever a question is asked, the 
words A'n UA^t, are not con- 
tracted into r)aA)|t; as cfA At) 
UA]tt, when t i.e., what hour ? 

^]t5^» water. 



EXERCISE XIV. 

1. The day is fine. 2. This month is wont to be fine. 
3. My son is young. 4. Is my son young? 6. He is not 
young. 6. He is usually good. 7. He is not wont to be 
up early 8. Is every man good? 9. Every cat is not 
grey nor black. 10. God is good. 11. Who is God? 
12. What is heaven? 13. There is happiness in heaven. 
14. Are you lucky (is the luck on you)? 15. No, I am 
not lucky. I am unlucky. 16. Do you love me? 17. I 
do not love you. 18. I love God, and God loves me. 
19. God loves every person. 20. God is king in heaven 
and on earth. 21. The field is yellow and white. 22. The 
virgin is young and mild. 23. Luck attends those that 
are good ; (idiomatic form is — luck is usually on the good) 
24, Are you good when you are lucky ? 26, J was nevej: 
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lucky, yet I am of opinion (}y boij lym) that I am ^ood. 
26. Is the sun bright (loijftAc) ? 27. The sun is bright. 

28. Have you got.(b-^tt|l AjAb) white (seAl) bread ? 

29. I have plenty, and milk. 30. Have you enough of 
everything? 31. I have. 32. You are as generous (f iaI) 
as (le) a prince. 

Obs. — ^The sentences in the several exercises embrace 
only such words, for the greater part, as are given in the 
lists at each heading. Sometimes words in former lists or 
exercises are again brought into account. The learner 
should therefore make himself thoroughly fiuniliar with 
the words, their sounds, and their idiomatic turns of ex- 
pression, to prevent reference to former Lessons. 

To translate these English sentences into Irish, and to 
write them in the Keltic character, to speak them from time 
to time when alone or with others, must at once ensure a 
knowledge of the language as it is spoken and written. 
Begin forthwith to speak it. 

EXERCISE XV. 

1. Is bread cheap or dear? 2. It is cheap. 3. Is butter 

dear? 4. Yes, it is dear this month. 5. Wine is dear, 

meat is usually dear, and water is usually cheap 6. The 

virgin is handsome (Alu|t)). 7. The haughty is found 

under beauty's dress {^^o] fseiri?). 8. You are not wont 

to be early at the house. 9. They are usually at an early 

hour at the house. 10. Are you early from home? 11. 

You are in happiness. 12. They are usually unhappy. 

13. The moon is oright, the cloud is grey; the day is dark, 

the month is beautiful. 14. When I am well (]'l^n) I am 

happy. 15. When do you be well? 16. ITie physician does 

have a secret. 17. The wheel is red. 18. The eye is grey. 

19. The cat is black. 20. What hour is it? (c|a au ua^i 

1). 21. It is early yet (for). 22. The day is long. 23 

Many a day we shall be in the tomb ; (]f ]ont6^ l^ Y-ai) 

3-c]ll o]i^]r)V*) 24. Man's life is short. 25. It is like the 

flower of the field : It is like a vapour (ceo) ; it is a warfare, 

us Job says {nj^p. be]]t Job). 26. If you wish (m^ if ida^c 

leAc) to live old, take hot and cold, is an old saying (fOAtj 
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Obs. I,— The first letter of a word — if it be one of tlie 
nine mutables — sufiers aspiration after the possessive pro- 
nouns singular-^Ti)o, my; bo, thy; a^ his. 

EXAMPLE. 

Fronoimced 

beAi)« a woman, ti)o he^v, my woman; mo van* 
b^|tb, a bard, bo b^ftb, thy bard; do watordh 

bo|tb, a table, a bottb, his table, a wordlu 

b in the words beAn, b^jtb, bo|tb, when not preceded by 
the possessive pronoun singular, is not aspirated ; put the 
possessive pronouns singular before the same words, and 
then b immediately assumes the aspirate sound, and is, of 
course, pronounced like v, if e or i follow ; and like tr, if 
A, or o, or u follow. 

A, her, the possessive pronoun singular, feminine, is an 
exception : — it does not cause aspiration, and it is in this 
non-aspirating power only that it can be distinguished 
from A, his ; as a bo]ib, her table ; a boftb, his table. 

Obs. 2. — The vocative case, or as it is called by Eflglish 
grammarians — the nominative case of address — has the 
first letter, if aspirable, invariably aspirated. 

EXAMPLE. 

cujfle, pulse ; cfioibe, heart: 

A cujfle, pulse; a cuj^le tdo c]to|6e, pulse of my heart. 

DjA, God; b|l]r, dear (from b^l, fond): 

A t)^, Oh, God ; a t)fe bjlir, O ! dear God. 

5[ta8, love : 

A 5[t^6, oh Love : gfte^b td' AijAtDA, love of my soul. 

teAftc, aflPection, affectionate one: 

A feAjic 5|t^8, oh, love of loves. 

"z',^' \ «'^' 

a ^u(fie 6]l]yj oh, dear (Virgin) Mary; a SKjAiTte itujt), oh, 

Mary, secret love. 

In these exclamations, the c of cu^fle; D of Of a; 3 of 
3|tii&; 25 of SQufne; f of teAjtc, are aspirated on account 
of the vowel souna of a in the nominative case of address 
preceding the aspirable CQQsonants, c, b^ 5, n?, f*. 
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SIXTH LESSON. 

Obs. 1. — In compound words the first letter of the second 
psat is aspirated should it be aspirable — as cUoo, inclined; 
crooked ; beAjtc, an act, an exploit, form the compound cIaod* 
boAftc, a deceitful act; so fe^U-beAfic, a treacherous act^ 
reA|tc-3]t^, dearest love; t>eA5, good; bu'iije, person; beAj- 
6iiiDe,agood person, reAp, old; f eAt)-f eA|t,an old man ; ye^iy 
6eAi),an old woman. The b,in beAjtc ; 5,in 5]t^6 ; ban bujoe ; 
f , in frcAfi ; b, in beAi), in the foregoing examples are aspi- 
rated,because they form the second part of compound words. 

Except — ^Words beginning with any of the dental con- 
sonants, b, z, f , when the preceding part of the compound 
ends in b, I, tj, t> c; as Ajib, liigh; ciseAftDA, Lord; A|ib- 
c]5eA|tDA, sovereign Lord; caoI, slender; bub, Uack; caoI- 
bttb, slender black ; ai) buACA]ll cAol-bub, the slender*black 
boy; buAi), lasting; fAojAl, life, aee; buAij-rAojAl, long 
life ; buAthfAotAlAc, long-lived. The initial letter in the 
second part of the compound in those words is not aspi- 
rated, agreeably to the terms of the exception. 

The dentals, b, c, f, do not undergo aspiration, because 
they are suflSciently clear and musical in their combina- 
tion with other dentals or linguals, I, v> S'Ud do not re- 
quire, like the gutturals and the palatals, the aid of aspi- 
ration, to render them flexible. 

Obs. 2. — ^In general, then, the dentals, b, c, f, following 
b, c, f, or I, t), (and sometimes |i,) final, or otherwise, are 
never aspirated. 

VDCABULARY. 

t)eA5, good; in composition, as 
&eA§-6u]tje, a good person; 
while TOAp, good, is used ont 
of composition ; as, bu|i)e ti}A]c, 
a good ^TSon. 

t^eAj, gocid, 18 opposed to b|toc, bad; 
T9Aic,^ood, is opposed to olc, 
bad. ^e former are placed be- 
fore the nomi, thelatter after it. 

t)nu]ti), back (Greek, ^»^f*a, skin ; 

and ^'V'' the shoulders). 
T^A^eAc, fretful. VviAcCf cold. 
5ap, without (French, aafii). 
5l6]|i, (Latin, ffhria), glory. 



Slpoir, now. 

Jit^Ttt, father ; Latin, pater, ACAitt- 

i96tt, grandfiftther. 
thiACAiU, a boy ; derived troai bo, 

a cow, ana ca\\\ (Latin, colere), 

to attend, to mind. 
CAfiA, a friend; from ca^, dear 

(Latin, dutrOf dear) ; Greek, 

CjteAC, destruction. 
C\%on)f crooked, bent down. 
CttpAit) (Latin, cura)^ care; applied 

in Irish to all over whom one 

has charge. 
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6lun, knee (Greek, yotv), 

5tiSi6, love. 

5rt3i6ni4ft, loving. 

]u6, day (FrencH Aui.) 

lu^6, motion, freedom of the limb 

in acting. 
S]7AC4]ft,mot£er; the dam of a beast; 

a cause, source ; ipAtA]tt-Ti70|i» 

grandmother. 



^fle, a thousand (Latin mille), 
5]0c, frost (Latin, aiccua; Heb.7Vty). 
5Uii}, (Latin aalvua)^ safe, healthy 

sound; rl^jnre/health; eus-tUM). 

unwell. 
5ii)67c, mist. 
5i)eAccA, snow. 
CeAf, heat. 
CtiuaS, pity. 



tThe In^h of the word, to-day, is pronounced an yuh, and spelled by 
some thus : At^ty iu6, (O'Brien and O^Iteilly) ; by others, thus : a i)-b]U. 
Which is the more correct ? For the former we have the authority oi 
O'Brien and O'Reilly, and analogy with the French and Spanish lan- 
guages ; hui ; oi; — ^for the latter, usage to some extent, and analogy with 
the word dai/y old Lrish, t>]A; Latin, die; Welsh, dydh; and 
Saaacrit) dyiu 

EXERCISE XVL 

1 . 2l)o bYt5o I 2. SOo cfteAc ! 3. SQo vblle c|tUAi3. 4. 
SCo cuirle Ajuf rt)d itui) JeAl. 5. % cuifle njo ctioi^e, ido 
CAjtA, 11)0 3it^6 ]f cu. 6. ft ce^le td* Ai)^fi)A ]t* ^** <f* ^-^ 
11)0 CAjtA cdjjt, &il, 5|i^6rt)A|i, ru? 8. Jf ii)e bo cAftA cd]\i, 
8ll, 5|t^6ri)AYt. 9. b-pttjl DO beAi) Ajuf &o rb^c Asuf jiut) 
3eAl bo cjioibe leAc add I^S? 10. Ca fiAb Ipn) add jw*. 
11. Ca b-FU]l bo feAit add 1u6? 12. Ca fe l^oiD. 13. 

b-pu^l A cor T^'^V, DO CIDD ADOir, AJttf A f M AJU^* TDeiljt A 

co|f? 14. C^ A f^l ASUfAcof A3Uf A n)eu^ fl^D ; ACC 

ca A CeADD CIDD 6 ATD 30 AH) A3ttf ^^AD ADD A CAOb. 16, 

Ca AD c-ftt|l 6eAt ^7> ^15^* 16. Ca b-pujl ad beAD a ca 
eAj-flaD? IT. Ca ti add to* 18. C^a ad Dt^ ca At|t fi? 
('\^Tia* thing is on her? — i.e., what is it that ails her?) 19, 
Ca A 3IUD 3AD Iua8, a bjtuiiD cfiotD, A cluAf 3AD clof, 

20. TlAjb IjA^S A1C| 6 'D ATD TO A DAC, 'd UAl|l h] bobuACAiU 

A13 ceAC TDo Ti)ACA|i? 21. X)]; A3Uf beiji te dac b-^uil 
fac A^ft b|c Alc] A be|c f^iceAc Aifi ba^. 22. Mac bfieA5 
AD A1fl)ri^ 1 1^? 23. Jf b|teA3, 3l6i]t bo t)iA. 24. W^ b-|?«il 
FUACc ADDt DO ceo, DO 5AOC ; Acc ca 3AC AOD la, bfieA J ; aij 
3ft|AD A]]t D^An) 3AD riDtt]c> 3AD Deal, 26. ^d Fea|i]t le^c 
ceAf DO i^ttAcc? 26. )f t^eA|i|t IjotD jptiAcc le f|oc Ajuf le 
tDeAccA 'da ceAj* A3ur siiiad. 27. b-f u^l bo cu|iatd ^3^T 
cu|tArD b* ACAit A flaiDce r 28. Ca|b, 50 t^A^b ida^c A5At> 
-^S^r -^13 3^0 bu^De a]3 a b-puil beA3-c|toi6e. 29. b-pu^l 
b'ACAiit-n)6|i t^AD? 30. W] b-|:tt]l; di b-|:u]l feAD-feA|i 
DO feAD*beAD A|ii bjc as^idd> cAiDUib u^le 63 Ajuf rlai). 
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Obseevatiok 1. — ^When the article atj (the) te blao6d 
before nouns, it aspirates the first consonant, if a^pTrarble, in 
the nominative and objective cases singular of nouns femi* 
nine ; but of nouns masculine the first consonant in the 
possessive case singular. Example — 

he^Vy ft woman ; ai) be^T), the woman. 

fl|t, possessive case of ^eA]t, a man; ceAd aq f]ft, the 
man's house. 

EscsPTioN 1. — ^Nouns whose first letter is b, or c, do not 
take the Apirate form: Example — at) bu]l, f., (nom. or 
obj. case) the wish, the element; ad bort)Ait7# the world's; 
CvJeAYfOA AD bori)AiD, the world's Lord. ^ 

The reason is, the dental v of the article ad (the), and 
the dentals b, or c, are quite euphonious without the aid 
of aspiration, as has been shown in the Exception to Obser- 
vation 1, at the commencement of this Lesson (p. 29). 

fixcBWiOK 2. — S, f, is an unique kind of letter, which 
in this particular form does not, after the article, bear to 
h6 a^>u»tedi but instead takes the letter c before it, in the 
BDininative and objective cases, if the noun be feminine ; in 
the possessive case, if the noxm be masculine, as — 

^eob, f. , a jewel ; ad c-f eob, the jewel ; (^nom. or obj. case.) 

^Iac, £, rod; ad c-f I ac, the rod. 

f]ta]0, P., street; ad t-ffi^fb, the street. ... 

f AS^lfit, priest's ; ad c-fASAiitc, the priest's (the poss. case). 

as; 9iD c-f eob bo-f asaIa V 1 1f ^]l^^t ^® ^^ jewel is the 
most beautiful. 

?Cd c-f Iac dac d-sUc add r''1<'"> f ^^ ^^^ *hft* tBkek not 
twisting. 

In these instances, when thd two consonants, t and f , 
^ome together, c is pronounced and f is silent ; which in- 
deed is always the case whenever two consonants whose 
sounds cannot unite in one syllable meet—the first is 
sounded, the second rendered silent. 

It is only after the article (ad) that S sufiers this change ; 
for if iDO, bo, or a (his), the possessive pronouns singiSar 
precede ; or if it be the nommative case of address ; or if 
the noun beginning with S come after the prepositions Aipi 
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on, &c., as has been pointed out in the foregoing Observa- 
tions (See Fifth Lesson, Observations 1, 2, p. 28), S, x 
would, in all such cases, be aspirated according to rule ; as, 
flAc, rod ; mo f Uc, my rod, 

fUc, rod ; Aijt f Uc, on a rod. 

b|toc, bad ; bfioc-fUc, a bad rod, 

f Uc, rod ; " ad" c-f Iac, the rod, 

VOCABULARY. 



Dead, iQAiib. 

Earth, zMm ; (Latin, teHhu)* 
Faimeas or whiteneao, mije. 
(Blofl8Qm)of aUthat is fav, btac i}A 

Irishman, 6||teAi}Ac; from Cffte, 
Ireland. Add, e^c, or ac, to 
the name of a country, and 
the gentUe name of one from 
that comitry is formed; as, 
5ACf Ai}-Ac, an Englishman ; 
f|Uiyc-Ac, a Frenchman ; Spl^]i) - 
eAc, a Spaniard. If the name 
of the countryor place form the 
possessive case in Ai) $ asCipe, 



I Ireland ; 2llbA, Scotland ; 5ac- 

fA, England ; ^ui^a, Munster; 
the gentilename is formed from 
the possessive case ; as, ^IbA, 
9i\bAi)A6; Sacta, SACfAijA^; 
9)tttQA, iOmAXiAd, 

Honour, oi}o]tt. 

Joy, ro^; liiAt-5«^iti, rejoicing (from 
luAc, frequent, quick, and ^jfit 
a laugh). 

Mind, n., toeio ; (Latin, mens). 

Shame, i7^||\e. 

Store, fcott. 

Treasure, cAvrse, cjrte; (Latin, 
fiscua, the king's treasury; 
cistOf a purse). 



EXERCISE XVn. 

1. Is the man old? 2. He is not old; but the old man 
who was here yesterday is now dead. 3, Is the old woman 
in the house? 4. She is not; but the grandmother is in 
the house, 6. Have you a grandmbmer living? 6. I 
have, and a grand&ther. 7, Is the old man who was in 
the house yesterday your grandfather ? 8. He is ; and the 
old woman who is here to-day is my grandmother. 9. 
Have you a good ^be A3) heart? 10. I have. a good heart 
and a well-disposea mind ; for every good man has a good 
heart and a well-disposed miud, 11. The Lord my God is 
Sovereign (^fio, high, supreme, sovereign,) Lord of (^^]\iy 
on,) heaven and of earth. 12. The Irishman is long-livea. 
13. How are all those under your care? 14. Those under 
my care are well (rl^o, safe). 15. How are those under 
your care, and your father's, and "your grandfather's? 
16. Your iame and your reputation are dea'* to me. 
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17. Oh ! my sad sorrow that you are not happy. 18. Oh 1 
my treasure and love of loves, how ^eat is my affection 
for you ! 19. Mary, pulse of heart, flower of all that is 
fairl 20. You *re my sorrow and my joy— my honoiv 
Bnd my shame, my life and my death. 



SEVENTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " tO 6^," l>0 be|C, — CONTINUED. 

(See Fifth Lesson.) 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense is by some called the habtitial past, because 
it expresses no particular action, or state of being, but a 
habit, or action repeated in the one case, and a continued 
state of existence m the other. We call it by the name 
Imperfect, in order to conform to the established divisions 
of Tense, and because it agrees very closely with the Im- 
perfect in Greek, Latin, and French verbs. The first letter 
of this tense is aspirated, if it be one of the nine mutable 
consonants. 

SINGITLAB. PLURAL* 



1. hfb'jt)t), veeyinnt I was wont to 

■be. 

2. b|6-ce;!s veehaWf thou (yon) wast 

wont to be. 

3. 6|6-eA6 re, veeyoo ah$, he was 

wont to be. 



1. b]6-iijir, veemuah^ we were wont 

to be. 

2. bi6.cf, veekee, you were wont to 

be. 

3. bi6-bff , vetdeeBhf they were wont 

to be. 



This tense, of which the Irish-speakins people make such 
frequent use, & by them translated, when conversing in 
English, by the words, '* used to be." 

The interrogative form is gone through by placing the 
particle ad, whether, before each of the persons ; as, ao 
b|6-^nn, was I wont to be, &c. 

The verbal form of the third person singular, b|6eA6( 
with the personal pronouns nje, I ; cu, thou (you) ; r6, he, 
(it); n, she, (it); x\m^ we; rib) you ; riAb, they ; placed 
after it, gives the analytic conjugation of this tense. 

Obs, — eA&, and a6, final, is, in Connaught, pronoimced 
00, (English) ; in Munster, a A3 the final syUable of the 
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imperfeet tense, it is pronounced incorrectly in Mnnstef i 
and in some districts in the southem parts of Connaaght — 
like aghj guttural. Of the sound of a6 final> we shall 
treat in the Twelfth Lesson. 

The word synthetic, as applied to the conjugation of 
Irish verbs, means that the personal pronouns tdc, cu, x\^i 
f |b, f 1^, are, in each tense, combined with the verb, so as 
to make one word, thus — c^^ti), I am, is composed of ca, 
am, and f^e, I, and is as much a synthms^ that is, a joining 
together of the two words c^ and me, as ^5^11), at me ; oftn), 
on me ; l]on), with me, is of A3, at, and td&, me ; A])t, on ; 
and tDe, le> with ; and tDe. In some persons of the com- 
pound pronouns, equally as of the verbs, this synthetic 
union is not clearly, at first, perceived ; as, in leo^ with 
them, compounded of le ana jAb; in b)6-ii?i), I used 
to be, compounded of 6]6 and 117^. 

The Analytic is, in meaning, opposed to SynthetiCf and in 
dicates that the pronoun and ven> are not combined in one 

From the nature therefore of the synthetic form, it is 
plain the personal pronouns cannot, in the nominative case, 
be expressed after the verb when conjugated synthetically : 
and should the personal pronoims be found so expressed, 
they must be necessarily in the objective case. Thus— 

C^n)m^z^ nje, I am. / 

C^]n) tDeaac^ me, it)e, I, I sun; 
buAiHri) fp^>»buAilf6 m^ to^, I strike Q). 

which clearly is very incorrect. Yet the third periipn 
plural is exceptedi and is often elegantly employed, with 
this double form of nominative case, to add weight and 
strength to the ordinary power of language. 

The reader cannot fail to perceive, that inflecting the 
verb synthetically, the third person singular has not the 
pronoun combined with the verb, as the other persons have, 
and he will naturally ask the reason. It is, as Doctor 
O^Donovan remarks, because the third person singular is 
always absent, and needs therefore to be expressed, that its 
gender may become known, whereas the first person or 
speaker, and the person spoken to *' being always supposed 
to be present, there is no necessity ot making any distinc* 
tion of gender in them.'' 
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When therefore, in the analytic form, the nominative or 
subject is, in the first and second persons singular and in 
all the persons of the plural, actually expressed, one unin- 
fleeted form of the verb suffices for all, since the relation 
of its persons is sufficiently marked by the subject, just as 
in English; I loved, thou lovest^ he loved; we loved, yon 
loved, they loved. The verbal form " loved" is the same 
in each of five personal endings, yet from the subject, or 
nominative, each person of the verb is clearly known. 

THE ANALYTIC IMPERFECT OF THE VERB ^* tO be.^ 



SINGULAR. 

1. 5]6-eA6, [veeyoo), ipe. 

2. b]6-eA6, „ cu. 

3. 5|6-eA6, „ r^orn« 



PLURAL. 

1. B]6-eAd, {oeeyoo) tTt>*J» 

2. bjb-eAb, „ f]B. 

3. 6]6-eA6, „ fjA^ 



I was wont to be; thou wast wont to be; he or she was 
wont to be ; we were wont to be ; you were wont to be ; 
they were wont to be. 

VOCABULABY. 



tttt, whether, (^ is pronounced 
short). It is put before tiie 
perfect tense, just as ai), whe- 
ther, is put before the pre- 
sent tense, when a question 
is asked. A|t, whether, is a 
compound form of ap, whether, 
and ito — ^which, in the ancient 
language; was a mere sign of 
past time. 

tltt, whom, or which; a relative 
pronoun compounded of a, 
who, which ; and tto, the an- 
cient sign of the perfect tense. 

tl|t, onr; a posseasiye pronoun, 
plural of 11)0, my : Att in each 
of these instances is pro- 
nounced wh (u short). It 
takes I) before a vowel ; as, Ati 
f).ACAnt, our father. 

6|t, auTT, slaughter; hence the 
Greek name of the god of 

Slaughter, A^ ; Welsh, aer, 
&^, plou^ (to) ; Latin, ararCf to 
plough ; ploughing ; the action 

of ^o^'fi^^fiJ' ^ ^^ ^'^^ ^^5 
C^^ihe oxen were ploughing-* 



Job, 1. 14. Ploughed land, 

Welsh, Sr; Germ, erde; Gr. 

Afotf, 
?l|t, for Ain, upon; Ati for beni, says; 

as, A|tt) or Att r^, says he; 

Latin, ait 
bei6, wiU be, future tense of he^t, 

to be. 
t)e]l, possessive case of beul, mouth, 
bejc, to be, beins ; a being by ez« 

cellence; a lady. 
t)u6, and bA, was ; may be. 

t)lA6, food ; Greek, ffioq, life. 

l)U|0) (to, or from, &c.) a cow; 
the prepositional case — i e., 
the objective case governed by 
a preposition— of bo, a cow. 

Ce]TQ, a step; grade, dignity; as, 
coir-ce]Tij, a foot-step ; «iji&- 
ce|Ti), high grade, great cUghity. 

t>ftteAc, direct (adjeciive)^ straight ; 

L«bin, dirigere. 
&uir)6, a person. 
C]Cj possessive case of eAc ; Latln^ 

equu8, a horse, 
e^, (and in old Irish A^le, and 
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©jle) another; Greek, aWi*», 
another ; Latin, (Uitis, From 
ejle and citie^c, one of any 
(cftt) country, is derived e|lc- 
tteAc, and sometimes written 
0]lctieAc, a stranger. 

Fe^tMS better. 

1=6]IV a while ; 50 ^o^ll, for a while, 
yet ; ^Ai) 50 ^6]U, wait yet. 

pAj for ; as cAb t^A, for what. 

Tao] (pr,/tt?ee), under, for ; as cAb 
tTAO], under what ? ».e., on what 
account. 

Tao], in ; as, he is in power and re- 
spect, cH^ r© V'^oi ceift), A5ur 
pAO] ii>eAf. These extrinsic 
qualities are, as it were, laid 
on him ; he is therefore justly 
said to be under them. 



fjfitf reason, cause ; as, c^a ah fist 
what reason; cjv fZ^z le 5AC 
i)|6, there is reason (with) for 
every thing. ^A, for ; and tr^vc, 
cause, reason, are pronounced 
nearly alike, psz^fawTi, t:^=» 
faw, 

SArjAr, scarcity; from'SArj, without, 
prep., scaix^, cuij. 

lof), a luncheon, a viatic, a store. 

KA]&, was ; is employed in the per- 
fect tense, exactly like b-|:u|l, 
is; in the present tense (See 
Second Lesson, PAge 10), 
after particles of denying, 
questioning, wishing, or sap. 
posing, after the relative pro- 
nouns A, who ; 17AC, who not. 



EXERCISE XVm. 
1. \l^]h A ceAi)D cftori}? 2, X)] a ceAi? c]toti7; S. pAfb 

aI^H) CAOl? 4. X)] A l^n) CAOl A3Ur &! A COf CAH). 5. 

HAjb A 5|iwA3 l^Ac (grey)? 6. X)] a 3ttuA3 Iiac. 7. nA]b 
AT) b6 bot)i) 1)0 b^i)? 8. b| f] boiji). 9. TlA]b n)o cAfib 
30|iTi)? 10, M] jiA^b, Act b] re bu|6e. 11. TJA^b ai) beAi) 
^5 ^3*ir -^1) f^^l^ r^Ai)? 12* X)] Ai) beA!) dj, A3af b| ri 
jTAoi Tf)«^r ^5"r l^^^l t^^V' 13. bl bo feA|i feAD, Ajuf 
bei8 bo ii}Ac rn6|t ti)A|i b] a ACAift. 14. b-Fu^l idac a]3 
*>'lD5^Ai) 30 ]:diU? 15. C^ iDAc 63 AI3 ii)' IOS^ai) 63 6 DAe. 
16. X)] bo n)Ac fAOj clu A3uf |:ao| 5l6||t. 17. b^SeAW ub 
b^t) A15 ceAjic bub. 18. C^ A3Uf bAjije seAl a]3 bu^o 
bopi). 19. RAib cluAf Ai) e]c, beA3; ^ ^^f ^1T*®^c, a 
6}m]n) p^bA? 20. 1!)| a cluAf beA3, a bftuin) pAb^, a coy 
b]|teAc ; A3iif jtA^b x^ V^o] c^fift a DAe, bul f uAf ai) cijo^c ? 
21. N] fiA^b, Acc b| 1*6 ADt) ceAc rt)* aca|i. 22. bu6 ri7A|e 
t|oiD ceol bo b^ll; C^ bo 3116 co b]t)i) A3uf bo 3l6|t co ^fib, 
3U|i ti)^Ai) Ijon) A beic a]3 dor ^^ir- 23. ^ij ce b^SeAf xu^j 
b|8eADi) fe ^ao^ c6|td Asuf clu ; A3ur ad ce bi8eAf f ]0f 
bl6eAi)i) x^ f ^<^1 cA^l A3Uf pAO] sadai*. 24. C]teub 6 bo 
n)]At)? 25. *<S ^ 11)0 11)1 Ai) -^ ^^F K^^l '^GAf, A3Uf ca ai) idiai) 
to AT)i) n)o c|toi6e f &]i). 26. W| ^tA^b ^03 A3An). 27. b]- 
6eAi)D A fo5 A3uf A feui) a Iah) 3ac bujije ; 6i|t ]x T05 a be]c 
50 TDA^c le 3AC bujDe e|le. 28. bu8 beAf 00 cof cl6 A3Uf 
bw6 so^tiD bo fuil 6%]Xf bub ii)ti) A^uf 3eAl bo Uii), Asuf bu6 
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^AbA bo'ii)eu}tA, bu8 c]U5, p^iDeAc, bo 511UA5 Ajufbuft loth 
|iAc, f o^Ui^^c ]iA6A]tc (pr. ryark ; See Fourth Lessoni Ob- 
servation, p. 21), bo itofs 30|ifi), 

EXERCISE XIX. 

1. Was the weather rough yesterday when ye were on 
the sea? 2. No ; the weather was fine, thougn the wind 
was high, and the sea was rough, 3. Were they on the 
top of the mountain ? 4. They were not on the top of the 
mountain, but they were at the foot of it (ai5 a bun). 
5. Had ye a guide? 6. We had no guide, as we were 
not on the top of the mountain. 7. It was not cold, 
though there was a fog on the hill's side. 8. I do not like 
a fog on a hill. 9. The view from off the top, over the 
country and over the sea was not far. 10. There were 
boats on the sea, and people on the shore, which was very 
white, and a ship in tne harbour. 11, The sun was red 
when going down (a^s bul f ao|). 12. The moon was full, 
and large, and luminous, and the firmament was blue, with- 
out a cloud. 13. The fame which this country has is very 
great. 14. Do you be early at the sea and along the shore ? 
15. No ; I am not usually well, and I do not like to be at the 
tjea till the end of summer ; (be]|ie ad c-fArb|tAt6.) 16. You 
are lucky to be here on the side of this beautiful valley. 1 7. 
I am lucky; but, as the proverb says, (njAit beifi ad fe^o- 
f 3eul) ** there is luck with a fool ;" (b^6eADD ^6 a||i atda- 
^^d). 18. 1 like (it is a wish witli me) to be in this delight- 
ful coimtry. 19. May God's blessing be on you. 20. Fare- 
well (fl^D leAc). 



EIGHTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB " tO 6^," bO bejc, — CONTINtTED. , 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Perfect Tense. 

' This tense, like the first perfect in French, the historic 
perfect in Latin, the aorist in Greek, conveys the idea of 
time past generally — whether some time ago, or just now 
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passed — ^and is translated into English either by the re9iot0 
perfect, was; or by the present perfect, have been. 

SmGULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. 5f6-eAf, veeyes, I was. 

3. b| re, t^ M, he (or it) was ; b| r^, 
vee 8heei she (or it) was. 

The Analytic form of this tense is very simple. (See 
preceding Lesson ; paragraph immediately before Vocabu- 
LART, p. 35). ^ 



1. bi-t9Att, veemart we were. 

2. bf-bAti, veewar^ you were. 

3. bf -bAft, veedar, they were. 



1. b| 11)6, 1 was ; or have been. 

2. b| cu, thou wast. 

3. b| re, he (or it) was ; bj rt) she 

(or it) was. 



1. bf ri'nn* we were. 

2. b| tib,you were. 

3. b| ri^b, they were. 



Sometimes the particle bo— and in the ancient language 
fto— is placed before this tense. Its use in this respect, in Irish, 
is not unlike that of the particle to before the infinitive mood 
in English verbs. TlAb^]* (and not b|6eAf, the direct per- 
fect of the verb &o be^c, to be\ follows those particles into 
which ]to enters, forming the latter part of a compound ; 
as, 3U|t, that (compounded of 50, that, would that ; and |to, 
sign of the perfect tense), e. ^., suji jt^bAf , that I was ; n^ji, 
that not (negative interrogative), as ij^n ji^bAf, was I not; 
v'A\i lijoUf, md I not praise ; D^ft, may not,, (compounded 
of the particle i?^, not, and ito) ; a negative used vhen a 
wish is expressed : as, i)^]t ]t^ib ffe, may he be not ; v^\i 
n)oU.]6 j-fe, may he not praise; tfioft, not; from ijj, not, and 
fto; i)ACA|t, which not. (See in preceding Lesson, page 
36, — the word fiAjb ; also Second Lesson, Obs. 1 page 10). 

nn^ERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE PERFECT. 

1. Sltt ttAb-Ar,rat£;eu, was I ? I 1. 21^ ttAb-n^Att, rowmar, were we ? 

2. 2l|% itAb-Air» roioishf wast thou ? I 2. 2lti tiAb-bAft, rovnvar, were you ? 

3. ^t^ t^ib r^, rotov shS, was he ? | 3. S^ft tvAb-bAft, rouH^Aar, were they? 

Analytic — jtAib (was), ti)^, cu, x^ fl'^i), f]b, f|A&? 

|iAb-Ar, is compounded of ]to ; and the perfect b]8eAf, 
which we have conjugated above. 

The learner cannot fail to observe that the verbal end-^. 
ings, Af, Aif, for the first and second persons singular; and. 
toAm bAft, ^A|t, for the persons of the plural, are the samo 
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in both forms (bi&0Ar» and t^^^f) of the perfect indicative. 
The same are the endings of the persons of the perfect tense 
m every verb regular and irregular in the Irish lan^age. 
In some grammars there is a vowel (a) placed before 
the plural terminations, ti)A|t, b^jt, bA|i, to lend fulness of 
sound to the word. We have omitted it in the conjugation 
of the substantive verb, as we do intend to omit it in every 
other, for the sake of having in all verbs the endings of the 
several persons in each tense uniform. Besides, the inser- 
tion of a vowel is rarely necessarv to lend euphony to the 
sound of two consonants in two distinct syllables. 

THE PERFKCT OF ff, it tj— <THE A^SEETIVE FORM OF TB8 

VERB, to be* (see p. 25). 



1. t)A or bu6 ti)e, it was I. 

2. 1)^ ... cii, it was thou. 

3. t)A ... fe, it was he. 



1. bA or bu6 Xftm* it was we, 

2. bA ... ri^, it was yon. 

3. bA ... tlAb, it WAS they. 



bu6 is also the sabjunctive present ; as 50 .tty-biid rU^9 Aiy ze f]A^\M^Atf 
may he who enquires be safe. 

b^ becomes b* when a vowel follows ; as, b* A|t& fe ai) cjiad, 
the tree was hiffh. The b' or b, becomes united with 4, a 
particle which is sometimes placed for emphasis before bA 
or bif8, and thus forms one word-^Ab, was. The forms Ab ; 
Itob (from jto and bA) ; bAft) (from bA and nje) ; c«tija8 
(from 30, that, and bA) ; and coftbAtt) (from 50, that ; t»o, 
sign of the perfect tense, and bA) ; so frequently met with 
in the ancient language, are not found m lately-printed 
Irish works, and indeed ought not at all to be henceforth 
employed. 

The initial letter of every adjective — if one of the four 
abia]sb,^»n7^,cpming after bu6, is aspirated ; as, bub n^A^c at) 
feAfi SeA^Ai; {Shaion), the man John was good ; t.^., 
John was a good man. 

The personal pronouns coming after bA, or bu6, take the 
Objective form — which, in tliis shape, are, properly speak- 
ing, only aspirated nominatives ; as, bu8 cu, and not bu6 
cu; bu6 or hii6 fe, and not bu6 fe ; bu6 f|Ab, ox |a&, and 
not bu6 |•|4^. It appears to us, therefore, that after bu6, 
the nspirated nominative, fe, f], f 100, f lAb, ought to be 
employed) and not 6, ], ityvj }^^* ^^ oojective forms, in 



Voft many ; as it were — ^bof , from 
bo, a cow, because in kine the 
dowry was usually paid. 

PofTA, married. 

KorbAn?, before me ; compound pro- 
noon ; from ^0719, before j and 
11)6, me. 

Roii)Ac, before thee (yon). 

Ro|f9e, before him, 

Ro|ii)p], before ner. 

5p|te, a dowry given with females. 

5uiS, sit. 
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which f (aspu-ated) is omitted. The latter spelling, how ^ 
ever, is entirely in use in all printed books and manuscripts. 

On this Dr. Latham observes : <* There seems to be no precise rule of 
orthography in this instance.*' We would recommend the learner to 
adopt thkt spelling which is philosophically the correct one, x^ X]9*tvnT), 
t|A&; although usage is quite against us 

VOCABULARY. 

&]ttbe, height ; from iB^t^b, high. 
bAoc, vain, silly. 
bei6iij|b, we will be. 
Cao\ia, sheep. 

^, two ; as, 6a ipeA\i, two men. 
t)eiA5, ^^ — ^^^ decimal ending; 
from &e]e, ten ; Greek, ^tK» j 

Fr. dix ; occ-beA5, eighteen ; 

r^Acc-beA5, seventeen* 
t)eAb» do; make. 
5nAr> custom. 
l9)AtiAc, to-morrow. 
Y^Ai9AbAc, inimical, hostile ; (from 

i?AT9Ab> an enemy.) > 

EXERCISE XX. 

' 1. %D c6 A b| rt)^]t leAC a ijac he]6 fe olc butc a iDA]tAc 
Ajuf At) ce A h] t>\l leAC iiAi]t An)^]r)i be^S fe i9An)Ab<ic leAC 
uA]|i e]le, 6i]t fo § 51)^]* asu]* ndr ai) c-f A05A1I. 2. be^^ 
rD]& Ai]t Aoo fseul 5AC l^ *T)uAi|t bejbiDiS Ai|t c|iAi5» t)0 Aip 
i»1^5 ^15 ro^rb, A15 dor le)f ad n)u]|t ii)6|t pA0| fe^ji^ A15 
ctt|i A bfittc fUAf AT)D ^i|tbe. 3. Jf ^Ia^ij av i)i6 1«10S ajJ 
Xt)An) A]|i n)ttllt. 4. Nac b€Af aIa A15 toah) Aift lintjr 6. 
jf beAf aIa A15 fDAn) Ai|i liDi). 6. ]]* beAf leAob 65 adp 
ucc A n)ACA|t. 7. N^]t b' AO^biD (deliffhtful) at) sle^D b] 
]tofi)Afi) (before me) fipce (stretched) r 8. b' A0ib|o At) 
SleAO b] |ton)AC fiDce. 9. l5l6eAno boftb |:ao) rs^jn)- 10. 
Nac n)Aic D]a 50 la? 11. Jf ii)a1c D]a 50 U, 12. be|6 
AU c-fft^ib bfteA^f ASttf AV ceAc Ti)6|t. 13. C^ 6a fu]\ ajj 
5AC bujije, A5ttf 6a cojf, A5Uf 6a 1^1% A5u|* ceAi^o. 14. 
Nac c6]|t bo 3AC t>tt]t)e Ajfi ad cft^ij, b^b a beic A^se, ajui* 
lttl^3 -^S^r 5l^**r l^ I^TS A S^bAjl (pronounced gowaU to 
take)? 16. Jf c6i|i bo jac bu|De 3A|i bo'o ")ttllt b^b a beic 
Ai3e. 16. Cjieub fe ad Iuac ^ z*a ai|i ^Afs ADojf ? 17. C^ 

|Af5fA0fl. 18. b-pll TDA]tC A5Ab? 19. Ca tDA|tC A5AYD^ 
A5U}* bAn)» A^Uf CA0|tA| A5Ur UAD? 20. C|A AD IttAC C^ 
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A]\i bAli)> A5ttf A|ft CAO[iA| ASUf A1|t UAD? 21. C^ bAtl) 

bAO]t, A5uf c^ luAc UA]D fAOfi. 22. ]f ^]l l^oii) bo caji^c. 
23, jf fAOft cA|i)c. 24. Mac bAll ai) 5tt^6 bAoc? 25. ]f 
bAll A!) 51*^6 bAoc, 26. Nac tijjlif f |oi) ; tjac feA|ib a ^oc? 
27. Jf njil^r pioo ; if feAjib a pc. 28. ?I)a Y "?^F ^^^'^ * 
be]c buAD^ CA^c |:iiA]t A5Uf ce]C. 29. Jf f]0]t btt]c, acc i)a6' 
b-ftt^l |:^ le 5AC 1)^6? 30. C^ f ^c le 5AC i)|6. 31. Suij 
Ai)p fo le mo CAob Asuf b^Aij caioc \]on)^ 32. %d hja^c 
leAc A be|c ca^ijc liotij? 33. )r ii)a]c Iioid 30 bejiijin 
(indeed). 34. X)'pi]\ b' pJ^Ai) 65 pdfCA? 35. N| b-pujl^ 
iDA|t v^c b-fttil fpftfe Atq. 36. C]A Ai) Ao|f j ; feAcc-b^A5, 
AD feA8 fan t/ah, is it) ? 37. C^i, occ-b^Aj 6 ^a|tc (March). 
38. C^A AD A^DTD c^ Afpq? 39. S|Q6Ab (Jane). 40. 
6Ud 50 pAib f|. 



NINTH LESSON. 

Ths following simple prepositions, be, of ; bo, to ; ^r a, for ; 
l*AOf9 nnde^; 6, from; cA|t, over; c|ie, by, through; and 
sometimes Ai|t, on ; curt), to, towards ; 3AD9 without, aspi- 
rate the initial aspirable letter of a noun when the article 
is not expressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

bpii, efficacy; be b|t|3, of, or from efficacy; 

hence be b|t|^ comes to signify, because ; and is now used 
as an adverbial phrase. 

CAob, side ; be t Aob, concerning ; t.«., of the side of ;. 
Latin, relate ad. 

Cnf ^ beginning ; d cuf , from the beginning ; Latin, ab 

initio. 

SeATDUf, Ja;mes; bo a^ATDUf, to James. 

SeAS^Dy John; cufi) SeA^^D* to John. 

beACA, life ; CA|t beAcA, above life. 

\)\t, life, existence; Ai|t b^c, in life, ue.^ at all. 

b^pft, top; Afli b^iift, on top. 

CaIah); earth ; a] ft caI aH), on earth ; 

as, C^ D|A Attt Vem A3Uf " Aljt CaIatD," ASUf ADD SAC 
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ujle b^ll be'i) bon)ADi God is in heaven and on earth, and 
in every place in the world, t), of b|t]3 ; c, of cAob ; b, of 
beAcA, & of S^ATDUf, and of i§e^;§4T), b of b&}t|t, are aspi- 
rated by the prepositions. 

" SeAl Ajtt njeirje, r^Al A]ti buile, 
9^ubA6 C6U& 'r ^5 bul A^i njiTte 
A«) 1? Ainui) n*) ^o cleAccAiijAn, t)i rs^TftiTAiip* leir 50 beo." 
'-'JJardiman^s Irish Minstrelsy, voL i. p. 22. 

(See following Exercise for the translation of these words). 

In the above distich n), in the word nyejf^e, and b, in the 
word bufle, and n), in n^ifie, after A||t'. are not aspirated. 
Again — 

5Af) c]Tze IT ipwxfi Ai) clju ; 
Without treasure fame is cold. 

C in the word cifce, after the preposition jad, is not 
aspirated. Nouns beginning with b, c, r, after A^ft, rA]t, 
(commonly) ado, Af, or any preposition ending in b, c, f,l, ij, 
(see Obs. 2, page 29), have not the initial letter aspirated. 

law ; n)ACA|tt-cl]AbU]oe, a mo- 
iSier-iii-la^^ 
Ci)eArcA, honest. 



9|U|e, for AlUfije, comparative de 
gree of MujO, beautiful. 

tLffi^e^b, money of all kinds ; de 
rived from Afts, an old Irish 
word signifying white; an<^ 

YtAeb, reSf a thing ; 6r., 0^70(9 
whence arguros, the Greek 
term for silver ; French argent^ 
money ; Latin, argentumf sil- 
ver. 

I)e?i9, a stain. 

bequr, Venus ; derived from ihe 
Irish be AH) a woman, as she 
was by excellence the — hbAtj* 

bt^^ncAitt, a brother ; a friar ; Latin, 
frcUir, 

()u)le, frenzj ; Latin, bUU* 

CleAczA, a habit. 

CleACTAtQAtt, we practised. 

Cle|b, breast) a liasket ; possessive 
case of cl|Ab, breast, because, 
like a basket, it is set with 
ribs. 

Cl|AbuiQ (from clfAb, breast, and 
bu|f)e, a person), a son-in-law ; 
ACAitt-cl|Aba]i), a father-in-law ; 
be4iy-cli^afo, a dan^ter-in- 



tseAnb-btve^mf ft (real) brothei*, 
as Opposed to bttAtAT?i» ^ fHar, 
<.«., a brother in religion. 

5|U^r A, grace , i)At>f9» holy, a saint ; 
ljA0T9-5tt&tA, holy grace. 

Ill, lUy; Or. Aitptoy; Latin, Hbum} 

Welsh, %r«ii. 
^AjceAf, goodness ; from i9A]t, 

good. 
^^JTB^i drunkenness. 
9)ltte» wanton madness, frolic. 
KeubA6, tearing; from tteub, to 

rend. 
KeulcAo, diminutive of tienne^ a star. 
R6r> arose. 

Sao*^ the world ; Latin, secuium* 
SeAl, a turn, a while. 
SsAntrW, for r5ATttTAti)U|b, we 

shall cease. 

Cf^1ti)A) and ciAnnA, Or. tv^vm?, 
lord, sir ; Ger. Herr ; derived 
from cj|t, country, and i^Ae o^ 
i)Af, the ancient msli for ^^eAc^ 
a person, ft man. 

U|le,alL 
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EXAMPLES. 
If btte4$a 'ijA tJeijur cu,. 
Tr Aflije 'i)A t^olcAi) ctt, 
V)q b-Clei) 541) be]W) ^f eu, 

» e^bif I) A nu|i) ! 

V}0 ttOf, 11)0 III, t1)P CAOft It cu, 

?l)o rcofi A B-f uil Yai) c-tAoSAl to, *u, 
Hill) flyo cno]6e V lOo cle|5 ir cu, 

a Ciblf A itU|i) I 

More beaateotui than Ventis, far, 
More fair than the midnight star, 
My Helen, without stain yon are, 
Eibhlina Buin! 

My red Bofie, my lily white, 
My Treasure, umading bricht, 
Darling! my soul's ddight! 

Eibhlm a Ruin I 
ffardiman's Irish Minsirdsy : Tramlakd/or The Ifaium. 



^BBCISE 

S^T) -Utilise Ab% 3. tOh ft S^^ ^^ ^o ii)A|fc. 4. t)-fii|l bo 
^Afib-bjtAt^^Iti Ajttf bo 6eA|tb-fiuit lo bo »t)At«Hi aVi) 
Aoi) qgr 6. Ca ido Hjacahi Ajuf ido 6eA]tb.f^uit atji) 
A01) qj liom-fA, 6. ?t i]D^^b, b-fu)l cu A'D?) ffW? 
t. U SeAiDU]f Ajuf A Se^3Ap b-fuil 5na6 AjAjb ai|i 
ti)o ibAcAiT*? 8. li-pu^l bo lijAc beo, a b^lWtO ? 9. Ca 

b-fml 11)AC AD fj]t C1)eA]XA A b| A!)l) fO A IJAO ? 10. 

C^a At) b6^i) ri)5tt ASuf "J^c ^^ Kit* ^^1T* ^^^ ^ *«*r A1) Ue A 
i;Ae. 1 1. 9i $]i>&Ab ca5 cu ao clfu leAC. 12. TAbA hn^n^ 
f aojaUc 50 jiAib cu, A ]iu^i) JeAl rt)o cfto|6e. 13. De bptj 

50 b-t^ttll cu |l0-ri)AlC, A Cl5CA|tDA, ca tlttl) A3ATD Af fO fUAf 

A be^c b]l^f btt^c. 14. a D6 ^^l^f, a feA|tc-5|t^6 ti)o 
C]tdi8e, njo n)^lft ]x6i|i, id' ujle tijA^ceAf, be|ft|ii) ?t)e f6|i) 
fttA]* bu^c U be]c f AOf bo ftiu]t 50 bjtAC; be bmg 30 b-pu]l 
ca ii)Aic A3uf s|ta6n)A|t l|ori), A5Uf 30 cu^EUadq (deserve) 
cu it)o 3fi3^b u^te ; Af fo fUAf (up, forward, henceforth), 
be]6 3|ta6 A3Att) 6 cnoiSe oftc, Aguf v] bef8 cjiioc le^f 30 
b|tac le coi)3T)An) (nelp) bo DAorihJftafA. 15, 0, a rc6i]t 
TDO cl6]b DAC Ti)6(t AD 3]ta6 b] A3Ab A]fi b' acajji cl|Abu]De, 
DUA]|t A b* pc cu AD tDeub a b] Ajft. 16. b-fujl bo ri)ACA)|t 
cl|Abu]De V ^0 c^. 17. Ca, be cAob 30 b-fujl a b-|DS^AD 
cidd: acc bei6 bjioib Aiitei 'D«Ai|t bei6 f jOf Aiq sur* jtA^b 
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f e^n cijeAtxA tDA|i cu-f A A15 f lA|:pu5a&- (enquiring) A^tc^, 
18. Jf fijoti A ca^l A3Uf A cltt Cft^b AO ctp. 19. Jf F|o|i 50 
b-pttil. 20. 3o ]tAib fe lijAjt f ^ij Af |to fUAf. 

Obs. 1. — ^The final vowel of the possessive pronouns nyo, 
my; bo, thj; and of the prepositions be, of; bo, to; is 
elided, and an apostrophe Q substituted for the elided 
letter, when a vowel comes immediately after: as — b' 
^|i)fD, thy name, for bo ajdh); 30 i)Aori)tA]t b* ^]r)n}, hallowed 
be thy name": 15-^u|l b* ACAi|t asu]* bo ii)ACAi|t fl^D, are 
your father and mother well ? D'Aoif ^Pfor^* ^^ *^® ^g® 
of Christ. 

Obs. 2. — b, of the possessive pronoun bo, thy; should 
never, when o is elided, be changed into z — a cognate letter 
of a near kindred sound — a, process which has, very incor- 
rectly, been often gone through; as, cadatt?, for bADAtt), 
which itself is an old stenographic form for b aijah), thy 
soul; so again, ca^i)ti7, thy name, for b\]r)n); cACAjft, thy 
father, for b'ACAtit ; ceASUA, thy wisdom, for b'eASt) a ; 
C05IAC, thy man-servaut, thy young man, for b* o^Iac. 
This mutation of the Unguals b, c, one for the other, is so 
puzzling to mere learners that it should never in future be 
practised. 

^i, her; takes the aspirate b before the vowel immedi- 
ately following it; as — Is her father alive, b-|:u]l a b-AcAtll 
heo'f Is her soul safe, b-fu|l a b-Ai)An) t^^t)? Ithist ^^^ 
not her — ^both of which are expressed in Irish by the letter 
Ar^was meant, the expression should have been %vTitten 
thus — A ACAi}ty {ind not a b-ACA^|t; a ai^atd, and not a b- 

ADAtiy. 

This diflference is very careiully attended to by Irish- 
speaking people. The sound of b before the initial vowel 
falling on the ear tells them at once that the subject to 
which A refers is feminine. Example — 

If ipAb t 6'ij s-Cfiic, 6-i:u]l A "b-65 Uoc" 'i) A Ittjfte, 
'5 5AI) Ainb Aiti A tttmip*]^ '5 A btteu5A6 ; 

Oyft »^ A c\Kope le i)-a ccjle '5 a eus^ft. 

She is far from tlie land where her young hero sleepd, 

And lovers are round her sighing; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze anc^ weeps, » 

For her heart in his grave is lying. 

— Irish Melodies^ hy Dr. JifaeBah. 
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These partidea take 
l| before the sue- I 
oeeding vowel. 



/ Ca, vhat, where ; m ca b*Aotf ^Ufc* vfhtA 

age U to yoa» i.« » what 
age are you ; or how old 
are you? 
5o, that (conj.); a par- n* 50 1)-Ai)At9 Meaoo ctt 
tiele that readers the A171) ro» It is seldom yott 
adj* before which it is be here, 
put, an ad'verb. 
Ha, not (in oommanding) ; as, i)a b-ob Asur 1^ b- 

lAftn oo6]tt, do not refuse 

and do not seek honour. 

le, > .., Ca re crnn le b-e^jU, 

Re, ; ^'^^ He is sick (with) ftom 

fear. 

When the possessive pronouns a, his, her, their; Aft, our, 
follow the simple prepositions that end in a vowel, t) is, for 
euphony, inserted before the pronoun to prevent hiatus — ^as, 
A5uf cloc f Aot " d-a" ceAQi;, and a stone under his head ; 
5 " tha" c|tof6e, from her heart ; 6 *• t> a" 7;-cfto|«>e, from their 
heart. In these Examples p is inserted before a, his ; At 
her ; and a, their, following pAoi ; d. 



TENTH LESSON. 

COKJUGATON OF THE VERB " to he,' bO be|Ct-«->COHTI2ri7SD. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Future Teme. 



PLT7BAL. 

1. b&|6-ii)i», bei/midhf we will be. 

2. I5ei6-q6, beyhee, you will be. 

3. l5e]6i&, beyidh, they will be. 



SIKGITLAR. 

1. t>e]6-]b, beifid, I will be. 

2. l>e]6-ffi, &c^rA, thou wilt be. 

3. t)e|6 re» (^ <^', iie (or, it) will 

be ; \>ep rf, bey thee, she (or^ 
it) will be. 

Like the Present tense, the Future, after the relative 
pronouns a, who; ijoc, who; adopts the termination — ba]*; 
as, from be^b, will be; and h]S (present tense), is usuallv; 
is formed b6]6eAr; and bi6eAf ; as, at) c6 a b6]6eAr, he who 
will be ; ad cfe a b|8eA|*, he who is usually. This ending 
is assumed after the same relatives (a, and ijoc) by every 
other verb, neuter and active, in the language, In the 
coming Lessons it will not, therefore, be necessary to give, 
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in other verbs, the relative assertive form of the Present 
or Future tenses indicative. The relative form of the 
verb for the other tenses — imperfect, perfect, conditional ; 
or for the relative negative of even the present and future, 
is that of the third person singular of each respective 
tense. 

This special ending of the tenses after the relative pro- 
noun, is a peculiarity in Irish. 

The future of ^y, it is; b^ or bu6, it was; is biif, it will 
be ; which is seldom employed except before adjectives in 
the superlative degree with a contingent or future mean- 
ing ; as Ai) ce II* i:e^]t|t, he who is best ; ai) ce a b' ^e^ftjt, 
he who was best ; aij c^ buf peAftji, he who will be best. 

COKDITIONAL. 
Sn^GULAB. FLX7BAL. 



1. be|6-]bbi vetfhmnt I might, or 

could be. 

2. bei6-ceA, v^haw^ thou mightest, 

or couldst be. 
3t b6]6-eA6, veyhoOf ahi, he (or it), 
might or could be. 



1. be|6-tt)U]r, vei/mushfyre might, or 
could be. 

2. beib-c]6, vetfhe, ye might, or 
could be. 

3. bei6-bir, veycUthf they might, or 
' could be. 



The first letter of the foregoing tense, like that of the 
imperfect, is aspirated, if it be one of the nine mutable 
cQusoniants. 

OPTATIVB MOOD, 



1. 5o ttAb-ii)uib, go roumudh, that 

we may be. 

2. 5o nAb-tAi6, go rowhy, that you 

may be. 

3. 5o tvAb-A]b, go rowidhj that the^ 



1. 5o ^<\b-A5, go rowadh, that I 

maybe. 

2. 3q tuvb-Aitt, go ravjtrh, that thou 

mayest be. 

3. 5o tiA]b to, go roiov shi^ that he 

(or, it) may be ; 50 ttA|b ri, go I may be. 

ro2£w«^e,thatshe(or,it]maybe. I 

t)u&, that it may be, is the Optative form of ]f, it is ; bu6, 
it was ; and bur> will be ; as, 50 tD-bu& fl^n |:Ab-|*A05A- 
Uc cu, health and long life to you ; literally, may you 
be healthy and long-lived. 

IMPERATIVE, 



X ••• ••• *•• ••• •*• 

2. t)], &e0, be thou. 

3. l}]i>-eA6 ro, he^oo the^ let )iim b^ 



1. t7|-ti)U]tt heemush^ let us be. 

2. l?]6-76, heeyee^ be ye. 

3. t)|-bfr» ^^if^> lot them be. 
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The second person plural b]6]6, is commonly, in the 
spoken language, pronounced as if written, b]5i6, beegee. 

The infinitive mood and participles are formed hj put* 
ting certain prepositions before the verbal noun — be|c, 
being — as, in English, to; about to; in French, pour; is 
placed before the infinitive, 

be|c, a bein^; bo beic, to be ; 
le be|c, m order to be. 

Le, with ; placed before the infinitive mood, gives, like 
pour, in French, the idea of intent, purpose, to perform 
what is expressed by the verb, 

ti]|t cj bete (on the point of being), about to be. 

ti]5 be]c (at) being ; same as the old English form, Bt 
being, a-walking, aloving; for — ^being, walking, loving. 

tifft ibe]c, on being. 

Ja|i ny-heyt, after being, having been. 

VOOABULABY. 



Braiieh, hcngjtiy qtAob, seuj. 

Bush, rs^Ac. 

Bank, border, edge, b\i\XAc ; as Aitt 
bnuAc i)A l|Oi)e, on the border 
of the pond ; Aftt bjtUAc ija b- 
A]lle, on the verge of the cliff ; 
Aitt bftuAc t)A b-Ajboe, on the 
bank of the river. 

Comet, \\eM)t)A]r), from TteAijt), a 
star, and Afi), beautifcd, spark- 
Bns; t^eulc, also means star; 
and fieulcAt), a smaU star, 
same as fteulcos ; or a star- ^ 
measuring instrument, an as- 
' trolabe. Comet, can weU be 
called also tteulc 5|tuA5Ac ; or 
tteulc cio^^Ac; I^I)qa]o may 
be considered by many to be 
only merely the diminutive of 

fteAQo* 
Cut, 5e:^nt^; from seAftrti short; 

because whatever is cut is 

shortened. 
I>e6p, no]in\t). 
Dike, fTAfl ; Latin, vaJhim, 
Ditch, c\]aA, 
Dniat, ashes. luAycnf (from hue, 

quick, and ctte, earth) ; lOAitt^e 

^9Ai9> hope dust. 



For, because, oftt ; Greeb y»^ i Fr. 

ear. 
Farm, reilri). 
Fertile, r^n^bitt ; rich ; — r^Tdbnt is 

derived £rom r^, ease; and 

A6bAtt, cause. 
Fertilize, beAi) rA]6b]|t^(make fer* 

tUe). 
Granary, stall, nyAiijneAc, rsiobol ; 

Heb. Via^it^, ehiool, an ear of 

com. 
Harrow, cl|Ac-f ufircA. 
Harbinger, cuA^i; a rainbow is 

called **the harbinger of a 

shower," " cuAti ccaca," 
Irrigated, irl]uccA; from rlfue, to 

irrigate, to wet; fliuc, adj., 

wet, moist. 
Lake,loc; Fr. lac; Basq. lac; Greek, 

^axxo;; Latin, locus; Italian, 

logo; Spanish, logo; Welsh, 

Uwch, 
Manure, aoIac, from Aol, lime. 
Marsh, low meadow land, leAi). 
Moor, ttiArs ; (as if from ti]c^ flow* 

ing, and utts^, water). 
Moory, t^iArsAc ; moory land, ca- 

lAiPfMATSAc. 
l^utriment (juice), fu^ 
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Oak,' t^Atfi) Orecik, ^c; Sansk., 
dmA ; Wetflh, ifertf . Henoetlie 
SABie Deny, from the ffroye 
plaated there by ColumlxKille. 

Pile, a heap of itones, cAfti). 

Fit, cUfT, a sMod'^t, cUir si^i'iye. 

Philosopher, rAO|; Greek, 0v^* 
In Irish it means also, a man 
of letters; any man of position 
in the world ; a ^aot, Sit. 

ThJ^, c^A^ca; to plough, cfiSAb ; 

cneAbA6 A5itr ab ruftrA^, 

ploughing and harrowing ; 

eAii)-eeAccA, the plough ; 

CharWs Wadn. 
Purpose, A6bA|i ; that purpose, Ai) 

e-AibA^t rf I) ; £)r that purpose, 

therefore, Jtsfft A9 ti6bA|t no* 
Bock, CAYtttA]e, AfU. 
Soil, earth, cite. dfft. 
Soipnng. ctt^t ; from cttjtt, to pnt, to 

sow, to set 
Spring (time), eArittAc,* from emTj, 

spxm^ tqp, arise, when mother 



esrth rissK, as it weM, firomthe 
dormant state in whioh she 

lay daring winter ; Ckeek, >«f • 
Stack, c|tUAc ; from this word is 
derived CftuAc PAbrwic, the 
name of a momitain in Mayo, 
sixmilesfromWestport; oaUed 
cttUAC, from its oonical, reek- 
like lEJiape ; and VAttrvxyc, Fa- 
trick's ; becanse the Saixij^ like 
another Meses, Bj^i, whils 
preachii^ the futh in Con- 
naught, £xrty days on its sum- 
mit, in prayer and fasting. 
Siramp, liQf)* ntAfC. 
Sorronrid (to), cuft qifjqoU. 
Uplands, ftfvbA]r)» X^^l^* 
Use, f&\^n> ; pronounosd Ajfifilk 
Ver^r, aiu r^fh both employed only 
in composition, as, Ai|-tb aic, yery 
good; xt^xi'V^Afc^ surpassin^y 
gpod; 6ti, very; as, 6tt-lT|ol, 
very low; <iti-5rt^i)f^ very 
ugly; atv-e4ir^A, gr«Rir ivtai 



EXEBCISE XXIL 

1. God bless vour work (bA]l 6 t)]^ a]Ji rf obAt]t— Kter- 
ally, profiiperity nrom God on thj work) 2. In what state 
is your sowing? 3. My sowing is exceedingly good. 4. 
Have you the &rm cheap? 5. I have the £irm cheap; 
my father had it cheap; and my grandfather had it 
cheap; and ma^ it never be dear. 6. Is the soil 
fertile? 7. It is fertile; for, it is irrigated by the 
v^ater of the lake, which is at the mearing, or the bor- 
der of the marsh. 8. Have you got sand from the area- 
shore to put on the moory land? 9. No: for I have a 
sandpit in my own &rm, the sand of which is of great use 
to me for that purpose. 10. Has the ploughshare over- 
come the stones and rocks of the craggy uplands which 
bound (are on the border of) your farmr 11. It has, and 
even the harrow: there is not a rock nor a stone which 1 
have not put into one pile ; and I have surrounded (put 
around^ the whole (with) a high ditch and a deep dike. 
12. Wnat manure do you put on the land in the time of 
spring? 13. I put bon^ Mist. 14 \ not bone-dust dry. 
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and without nutrimeiit to the earth? 15. No; it is pos- 
sessed of a certain property (b^i5) which fertilizes the soil. 
16. Is there a large oak tree in your iarm? 17. There is 
not, nor even a bush. I cut every bush from the root. 
18. See (feuc) that field how green it it 19. Was it not 
always green? 20. It is good to be here. 21. Have you 
all vour com in stack, and in granajry? 22. I have not. 
This season was y&ry wet. 23. Philosophers say (beijt 
fAoice) that a comet lmng3 hot weather (that there is 
rjsually hot weather with a comet), but truly this blazing 
comet {fteitlc^) which was lately with us* was the har- 
jin^er of rain nd wet weather. ^4. When will it be 
bacK again to us ? 2J. It is iy>t easy to tell— -p] f o|ttif a jii^b. 

* Writtenintheeadof October, J 856. 



ELEVENTH LESSON. 

Adjectives have their first letter, if aspirable, affected 
by aspiration, in the same manner as the nouns with which 
they agree, and arising from the same causes ; Ex. 20o U6\x 
50^1, bub, my fiur black (haired) Rose; a lefob 6]l too 
eU|b, fond child of my bosom ; SQo cAftA 6uai), co|fi, bA^o* 
5eAi), b|l]f CU| my constant, true, firm, fond jGiiend thou 
(art) J ^ cefijD X)u]h, S^lif, O dear head of dark (hair). 

The initial in each adjective in these sentences is aspi- 
rated on account of the possessive pronoun ti)o, which, as has 
been shown (p. 28), aspirates the initial aspirable of nouns. 

The same letters, t>, c, ]*, which in nouns are exempted 
firom aq»ration, when they come immediately ait^ the 
dentals, b> I, d, f, c, (See ^ixth Lesson, Obs. 2, page 29,) 
are exempted also in adjectives. 

2very adjective in Insh becomes an adverb by placing 
the particle 50 before it. To this rule there is no exception 

ADJ. ADV. 

beA6c, trim, neat, perfect, complete. So beAcc, perfectly, completely. 

b|i)o, melodious. 5o hjntJi melodiously. ^ 

Caoc, blind ; Latin, cceeus. 5o caoc, blindly, 

C|ioii>, crooked, bent ; Ger. krom, 5o cttOTQ, in a bent manner. 

t)|A(), Greek, hweiy dekid, vehement. 5o bfAiy, vehemenily. 

Him6, new, ^ OUA^» Latini iU novoi Spanil]^ 

d9«uivo. 
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Obs, — ^Adjectives beginning with a vowel take, on be- 
coming adverbs, b> before them, not only after 50, but also 
after ^f, it is; bA, or bu8, it was; i)], not; as, 

X>A h'f^^iti bo UbAin {lovfrh) fe, it was londly lie spoke, 
b* Atlb e AT) pUA5tiA6 O'l) c-tAotttAcc bo ^itt. 

Graad was tiie warning when liberty spoke. 

Iriah M^odies, by John Archbishop of Tuarn^ 

The adverb whose initial is a vowel, on coming after if, 
it is; bA, it was; vu i^ot; is distinguished from uie adjec- 
tive whence it is derived, by the asperate, b» which it as- 
sumes; as. If olc Ao Y^eA]t 6, he is a bad man; V\\ olc ai) 
i:eA|t &, he is not a bad man; ]f b*olc bo ca]1)c fe, it is 
badly he spoke ; N^ b-olc 00 caioc fe, it is not badly he 
spoke; t)A b-olc bo ca^oc fe, it was badly he spoke— in 
which sentences to~olc, as an adverb, b is prefixed, as well 
for euphony as to distinguish it from the adjective from 
which it is derived. 

THE ARTICLE. 

In Irish,, there is but one Article, ai?, the. In the sin- 
gular number it is ad, the; in all cases and genders, 
except the possessive case feminine, in which it becomes 
DA, of the. In the plural it is da (the) in all cases and 
genders; as, 

Singnlar. PlttraL 

/- ^- / **— ^ 

Mas. Fern. Mas. & Fern. 
Nominative add Objective ... ai)^ the ; ... da, ther 



Possessive ... Ai), ofthe; va va 

Prepositional ... (bo)*i) totiie... 17A 



..* 



An b is prefixed to the initial vowel of the noun or woifd 
immediatelv following the form da of the Article ad — the 
possessive teminine, and all the cases of the plural. Ex. :-— 

2ilti b^ti i)A 1j-Aille Of qof)r} Ai) iiU|ij. 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep. 

Literally: — 

On the cliff's top, abovd the beach. 

Song — ** By thai lake whose gloomy shore J* 

^ A b-oije, the virgin's, poss. case of 0^3, a virgin ; derived 
from 05, young ; da b-ACAi|te, the fethers ; plural of AcAi|t ; da 
b-ojADAij, the young men; plural of os^dac, a young man ; 
derived from dj^iDj a youngster, and that from 65, young. 
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The possessive plural, however, which takes i) and 
not b) is excepted ; as, b]i&]Ti7 r)<^ i>-05ai)ac, the contention 
of the youths. 

Masculine nouns take af):er the article in the nominative 
and objective singular c, before the initial vowel; as, ai) 
c-ACA]|t, the &ther; ad c-05lAc,the young servant man; At> 
c-^|ib-]t|3, the sovereign king; ai) c-qad, the lamb. 

TBIPHTHONGS. 

All the triphthongs — ao], eo], ]At, iu|, uAf, — are pro- 
nounced long, and differ very little in their sounds ttom 
those of the long diphthongs, ao, eo, ^a, ^u, ua, from which 
they are formed. The sound of each triphthone differs 
from that of the diphthong from which it is derived in two 
points — first, in a slight prolongation of the diphthongal 
sound; secondly, in imparting to the consonant imme- 
diately following, on account of its proximity to the slen- 
der vowel ], a liquid or slender sound, which otherwise it 
would not receive. 

]u, though ranked amongst the diphthongs naturally 
short, is found long in most words into the spelling of 
which it enters. 

tio] is sounded like uee in Queen, as pAO^ (fuee) under; 
c^o]jhi€e,crymg ; a way. J a], is sounded like the diphthong 
|A (ee) except that the final ^, influences the succeeding 
consonant, so as to make it have a slender or liquid sound, 

Ju|, eeyu, as c]u]d (pr. keeyuin, in one syllable), calm. 

As the Triphthongs are naturally long, placing the accent over them is 
mmecessary. 

VOCABULARY. 

bAo|f, wantonness, foolish mirth; notes is a kind of monmfol 



from bAoc, soft, effeminate. 

iD^ttfteAb, a cap or hat — any cover- 
ing for the head ; derived from 
^Itlt, top ; and e^b, for eAbAc, 
clothing; the top, or head- 
dress, fialian, &errefta; French, 
bareUCf a cap ; such as clerics 
wear. 

DeAQQAcc, a blessing ; from beAq- 
17U1S, bless (thou). 

t>U]6eAcAf, thanks, thankfulness; 
from bui6e, or b\x]teAc, thank- 
ful. 

Cao|, and cao]I), weei)ing, wailing ; 
which in its wild, plaintive 



melody. Latin, cano^ to aing, 
to blow, to proclaim aloud. 
Hebrew, n^p, kanna^ a reed, 

•• 
. T 

a pipe; and ns'p, hinaf a 
lamentation. Caoj, is in the 
ancient lansua^e, properly 
written C] (O'Bnen). 
Ca|, also written cao], a way, a 
road, manner ; as, cia ai) caot. 
what way ? How ? Greek, x»er, 

hieij he goes, moves; Latin. 
cieo, I move. 
CA0]q, gentle. 
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ciaTii)of, bow? in what way? Aa 
adverb, compoimded of e;A, 
what; Ai)i the ; i)6f, way, man- 
ner. 

OQ407, a consomption ; {^thudc; 
Gr. KvatTy knaei, 

ttAO], a dunce, a low fellow; a 
wicked man, opposed to t'^o], a 
ss^e, a gentleman ; bAo^^ ai^., 
wicked ; b\X]t)e bAO], a wicked 
man. 

T5uA]r, a reward. 

t)u|l, desire, wish. 

F6)i, a while ; 50 |:6]l, for a while, 
yet. 

1=UA]tt, he found, got ; per/, tense of 

. IfAfeget. 

00, that ; a oonj., que, Ff., 50, for, 
to, towards ; a prep. Every 
adjective before wmch it is 
placed becomes an adverb. It 
18 not nnlike, in this respect, 
to coUt Italian ; as, con amore, 
lovingly. 



S0jAiTeAi6 {mnshah a(ft;., Well tken^ 
from ivA, if; ir» is; ro» it; 
is commonly spelled inA^e. It 
is readily distinguished from 
iQAir^, fmaJii, beauty, fi^ace, 
loveliness, from its adverbial 
or interjectional use. 

t^AO|, nine ; Latin, novenu ^9 l)40|, 

nine in the abstract ; Gr., mf<», 
ejinea, 
tlocc, to-night; Latin, nocte; Gr. 

vvxn, nuktu 

On^tiAc, honourable; from ot)6f|t, 
honour. 

l^oU, ahole ; a pit ; poU-fftorjA, a nos- 
tril ; poll ii)0|oe, a bog-hole. 

5uA||tc, pleasant, facetious. 

Cah^aU, a while ; as if catq, time ; 
and A]le, or e]le, other; yet 
other time; or a while. 

Ua]I), opportune time, reapte, lei* 
sure ; torn, change. 



. EXERCISE XXm. 

1. C]A Ap i)6r c^ifi, A cA|iA bjlir w?o c|to]8e; tf ^^^^ 

blbCAW CU M)X) f O, ASUf A^fl AO ^6bA|l f]D, ]f I1)A1C l^Oll) JUft 

CAiD^c (came) cu? 2. C^ tije 50 ida]c, 50 bejn)^i), 50 
]tAib n)A]6 A5A0. beipift) buibeACAf &o t)]A, i)| |tA]b me 
CO ii)A]c A iiiAH) (ever; up to this). 3. C]a ap cao] b-j!U]l 
bo n)AC A c^ p6|*cA^SeArt)a|* ? 4. tZns, fe 30 tdaic a 
rUiDce; Acc 50 bein)!?) c^ bAoij* da b-oise (of youth) 50 
1^b\\ ADi) A loqo (mind). 6. M] tDA^e lion) fit?; 6|]t ]r 
A6bA|t CAOi A5uf ci)A0i, bA0|f ; Ajur b^AOADD (makes) x\ 
(she,i.e.,it; referring to bAO||*) bAoj be ijcac Ai|t bjc, a bjbeAr 
IfAOi T)-A rciujt. 6. ?i|t |:iiAifi r^ ^z Ain bic Ai?i) bo feilft)? 
7. Ni FuAiji, ijto|i CU5 (gave) me ;2^ic 60, be b|tf5 15A|i mtji^e 
(did make, or perform) fe at? ]iAeb bu6 miAt) l|om. 8. Oc, 
bub c6i|t (just, fit) butc buAir a CAbAipc (howyrth) 60, mA[i 
bl re cofji, rwA]fic A jtiAri). 9. »)A|reA6, c^ bu|l asaid 

bUAir A CAbAIIlC 80 50 p6|l. 10. C|A AD CAO] b-pujl 

Comar— AD buACA]l HjAic 6? 11. C^ |*e 50 b-AD-mAic : Jf 
reaim DA0| D-WAifte 6 'oA A beAribbftACAift. 12. Jf idaic 
liom m— AD b-puil re le pAbA idah no ? 13. C^ le caidaI 
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n)A{t, 14. C]^ Aiy C40t b-iwjl •6^^drc4tti^i|d|4, .Ajuf bo 
inAtAY)t n)Oft ? 15. C^ m' AtAi|t*n)6ft m^fib ; acc c^ ti^o 
A)ACA^ft-^dft, 30 ^d|l A rl^ioce ii)Aic. 16. C\^ 49 OAfft 
IJOAtji b' ACAtii-it)d|t b^f? 17. IFttAtit fc b^r (ptt^l^ bittf 
got death, t.^.^ died) it)] 6 v^e. 18. beAi)i)Acc 06 le thA 
ai)atd; bttb peA]! cao]i?, tdaic, oi^dftAc 6. 19. C]a ad uAjfi 
A bfei8eAf ctt Ai}t) t^ A]tir? 20. Ni b6]b ua]1) a^^^w, cA 
Kfof AjAiD 50 iDA^c, 50 bl]A5A]i) 5 'd jttb. 21. bei6|]t 'f-Atj 
b&]le Docc. 22. CaBa^]! (^Aot(;ar) 6aii> t^o bA|iTt6Ab. 23. 
W A b]6eA6 be]F]ji co iDdft f 19 ofic ; c4t AjAb bo f a^c auja ; 

, 6|]t C^ t® IDOC A1}D t--^^!) l4i 50 f6ll. 24. C^t At) 3f41At) ADOir 

A|5 bul FAO] ; A5ttf cA. fiof AjAb 50 ca|c6ADi> (mils) i)6|t) 
'fA b-f05n)A]t (an eyening in biarvest) ti>A|t ctticeADo cloc a 
b-poll tDd]i7e. 25. )f f]0\i b\i]z. 26. beADOAcc Uac 



TWELFTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF A HCGUIAR VERB IN THE IMPfiRATlVB 

AND INDIOATIT^ MOODS. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

SQol, praise (thou). 

IMPERATIVE MOOP. 

The second person singular. Imperative mood, like the 
third person sin^lar perfect tense in Hebrew, is the root 
of all verbs in Irish : because it is the simplest form of the 
verb, and because &om it spring, by certain suffixes, all the 
other moods and tenses. 

Present Tense. 

SmaVLAB. PLURAL. 

X. ... ••. •.. ... 



2. V)ol, praise thou. 

3. 9^oUa6, molw)' bM^ let him 

praise. 



I $t)ol-tf)ttir, molmwisk'l let «a 
* ^ol-niu]b, molmuidk ) praise. 
2. ^ol*A|6, mol-lee, praise ye. 
3.9)oUb]f, moldeesh, let them 
praise. 



The terminations uf r and u]b are both in use ; u|p, in the 
Imperative, first person plural, is to be preferred to ufb, be- 
cause it perfectly a^ees with b^f, the ending of the third 
person plural which has a settled form ; and because it is 
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quite analogical with the Latin ending of the plural oi 
verbs — mus; and besides aids the learner to distinguish it 
from the first person plural present tense, Indicative. The 
form rDu^bt hov^ever, for the Imperative, is very usual. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Teme. 

SIKaUIiAB. PLURAL. 

1. ^ol-Att9, moHwh, I praise. 

2. ^ol-A|tt» molirK thou praisest. 

3. 9)ol-A]6 re, moke ehS, he (or it) 

praises ; WoUAfb ri {shee), she 
(or it) praises. 



1. 9)ol-iDuib, mobnuidh, we praise. 

2. ^ol-cAi6, moUhee, ye praise. 

3. 9)ol-Aib, molaidh, they praise. 



The Interrogative is formed by putting ai) (whether) 
before the verb; as, At) molAim, do I praise r 

The Relative form, by adding Af* to the root, idoI; as, 
Atj ce lijolAf, he who praises: — pAf, for the Future 
Indicative, after the relative : the ending, Af, is used in 
other instances whenever emphasis is eii^loyed. (See 
Tenth Lesson, Observation First, after the Future Tense.) 

Imperfect Tenee. 



h si)o}rA\t)^t tooUnh^ I was wont to 
praise. 

2. t^UcA, tooAAatff, thoa wast wont 

to praise. 

3. ^ol>A6 x^9 woloo shiy he was 

wont to praise. 



1. tbol-i^aifi woJmuiahf we were 

wont to bless. 

2. ld)ol-cAi6, woUhee, you were wont 

to bless. 

3. ^ol-bff, woldeesh, they were 

wont to bless. 



We promised (Seventh Lesson, page 34) " to treat in a 
future Lesson about the sound of a6 final.** 

Obs. I. — ^As a general rule^ a8 final, in words of two or 
more syllables, is pronounced, in Munster, like a unac- 
cented; in Connau^ht and Ulster, like oo (English), or u 
(lonff) Irish. This peculiar pronunciation the learner 
abouTd remember, as a8 final occurs almost in every sen- 
tence of Irish, read or spoken. 

With regard to words of one syllable, and their com- 
pound forms, the Munster pronunciation of a6 final, is 
adopted not cnly in the South, but in the West and North 
of Ireland. Ex., a6, luck; td^-a8, bad-luck, misfortune; { 
b|A6, food (pronounced as if biA, heea) ; blA8, fame, re- 
nown; cljAb, a ditch (formerly spelled, cluj); c|ia6, 
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anguish ; 5eu]t*crtA6t piercing anguish ; buAihc]iA6i lasting 
anguish ; f cad (pr. fah — a short,) length, duration ; A]]t 
pe A-6, for the length, during ; f le a& (fleh)y a feast ; 5^6, 
peril; 3fi^6, love; b]Aih5ftA&, intense love; q|i-5]tA6, 
patriotism ; |t a6, speaking (Gr. pio^ I speak) ; corb-itAb, 
speaking together, a chat; Cttoih]tA8 (from €1^1)5, a bond; 
and ]tA6), a covenant; |io^Ti)-TtA6, a prefece, a prologue; 
re^b, shak (for \x ^)y J^^ I ^^^ ^^ compound, n)A||*eA6f well 
then. 

Obs, 2. — In verbs, participles, and verbal nouns, the end 
ing ujaS, is pronounced oo, i.e., uj, as if a6 were not in the 
syllable — a6 being like ent in French verbs, not sounded. 
This pronunciation of U5A6 is common throughout Ireland 
It is a termination like " <ion" in English, peculiar to a vast 
number of words ; as, beAijousAb {bannoo)^ a blessing — 
from beAi)nu|3, bless thou; c|tucu5A6 (krijioo)^ creatmg, 
creation, proof — from citucufj, create thou, prove thou ; 
3fi^8u5A8 (grawoo), loving — from Sft^^^lS? ^^v® thou; 
flA^usAb {atawnoo)^ salvation — from fUouij, save thou. 

In Munster and in the South of Connaught — in parts of 
the counties of Galway and Roscommon — the ending a8 
of the third person singular imperative, and of the imper- 
fect tense, indicative, is sometimes vulgarly and incorrectly 
-pronounced with a guttural accent like agh; as sIadad 
(fflonaghj instead of ghnoo) f e, let him cleanse ; sUpAb 
(yhnagh, instead ofylonoo) fe, he used to cleanse ; b|6eA8 

£eyaghy instead of beyoo) fe, let him be. (See Seventh 
sson — ^Imperfect Tense, p 33.) 

The learner is at liberty to adopt, in words of two or 
more syllables, the Munster or Connaught pronunciation of 
this ending, a6, or eA6 ; viz., that of a unaccented, or of oo 
(English). But he should be careful not to entertain 
the not uncommon erroneous impressioUy under which 
those who have only a slight acquaintance with the Irish 
language labour, of imaginmg that the written language of 
Munster differs from that of Connaught, because the Irish- 
spesddng natives of the two provinces differ in their pro- 
nunciation of some syllables. 
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VOCABULARY. 



Hugh ; from whicli Irish name 
have sprung — M*Coy, M*Gee, 
M*Kay, M*Ouy ; Hughson, 
Ua21oi6 (the deaoondant of 
Hugh), Hughes. 

2(of , age, folk, dass ; Latin, aetas ; 
At) c-Aof 65, the young folk ; 
At) Z'AOT eAcA, the old folk; 
Aox ceo]\j musicians (Utersdly, 
the folk of music); AOf uAtAl, 
nobility. 

Slftc, Arthur. 

b]oi)e, adj.f plural of birji?, melo- 
dious. 

byociviUe, liquor, whiskey, nunch; 
it is a generic name, like the 
English word liquor, for all the 
generous liquids ; derived from 
&]oc, existence, and A]1, to nour- 
ish, to sustain. 

bftA]c, malt (undistilled). 

bfiiAij. Brian ; Ua t)TiTA]ij, O'Brien. 

CUvt^ board, table, chapter ; cU^jt- 
eAt>A|i), forehead. 

Co]tice, oats. 

t)A]b]6, David. 

tJAOffje, plural of bu]f)e, a person ; 
^^' 3V(y:», deina, a person. 

^i)t)CA6 {Dhaheha), Dionyaius, 
Denis. 

CAi)U]6,birds, fowl; from eAi|, a bird, 

Cjlff , Alice. 

dot), Owen, Eugene ; ^AC-Qo]t}^ the 
son of Owen ; hence, in Eng- 
lish, Mac-Keon, Keen, Coyne, 
Owens, and Owenson— all from 
the same name in Lish. 

^ooib* young Owen, or John ; ^Ac 
Cooff), Jemiings. 

6i»fti5fp, Europe* 

KtU]i)C, France. 

H>i7i|, delight, desire, pleasnre; a 
tune, the air of a song. 

focAfle^ Italy; from |oc a region) 
and A]Xie, or Aflrje, beauty. 

Iai|, adj.^ full ; n., fulness, a large 
number ; a gathering; the tide, 
because when it has flowed, the 
shallows and strand appear all 



full, like the sea its^, . Spnfe- 
ish, ll^no, foil. 

U^ci^f), Lorcan, Laurence; I^aoiq 
lofic^f), St Lawrence (patron 
of the archdiocess of Dublin). 

UX)\\S^Ti Laurence (the martyr). 

^^Aptje (possessive case of iQAfbTn), 
m<NnuDg ; Latin, mane ; when 
t>t) come together, t>, for the 
sake of euphony, is sounded 
like t) ; iQA]bi)e is, therefore, 
pronounced moynni; {n re- 
quiring a liquid sound.) 

?I)a^c, a beef ; the word feoji, flesh, 
annexed to the names— 4>ee( 
she^, awme, cal^ deec^g^ves 
the Irish term for the meat 
which these animals supply; 
as, iQAitc-reoil (beef^fiesh), Seef; 
CAOft-Feojl (sh^^fleah), mut- 
ton; rt)\iC'feo]l (awine-flesh), 
pork ; nA6-feo|l, yeniaon. , 

Kofvdi, Honora. 

0|ii)A, barley» 

PeAbAti, Peter. 

PtteAb, dance (thou). 

KifbeAn&i Richard, S(X)ac %beAtib, 
Kichardson, Bichards, Dicson, 
or Dixon. 

Roio, '«., a share, a dividend; »., 
divide carvO) 

SAAb, Sophia. 

Simile, Julia. 

5fle, Celia. 

SjijeAb, Jane, Johanna; naSefXt^t)^ 
is Johanneib John. 

S\\xhAt), Judith. 

5c]Ajl, to re©d, to caarve (fowl). 

5ui, juice ; Latin, eugo, 1 auck ; 
8,uecus, juice. 

Sale, jollity; rulcibAn, jolly; 50 
tulcibAtt, with jollity. 

SixbA, mirth ; 30 ruBAc, merrily. 

*Se DO beACA, hail ! (it is your life). 

Ua, or 0, a grandson, a descendant; 
6r. vtoq, uios, a son. 

Ua CoiKTAiU, 0*Connell, the de« 
scendant of Comiall. 

UAHeill, O'Neil, the descendant of 
NiaU. 
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EXBBOISB XXTV. 

*S^ bo be^iCA. A Sc^3At»;, c|Ai)nof a l^pu;l cuf 2, 
C^im 50 WAtc, fUi) 30 ttAib Ai) ce p|Ar|uq.^eAr (enquires). 
3. UAjb f leA6 iD5]t AS^fb a |i^, a|5 c]5 b* aca|i ? 4. b] 
50 beiibin; — ^b|ii)An a]S »c^a6 A3Uf AI3 dl 50 fulcn)Ap, asui- 
bfiDAU ufle 30 r^ibAc 30 eiftije DAti;A]bi;e; bo p|\eAb ai) 
c-AOf 6^ le fooo A3m bo fe|i;bA]t ceolcA bjijoe. 6. Ca 
ibeub ou^DO b| add ? 6. B] bejc |?^n 65A, A3Uf occ idda 55A. 
I. I)u8 rulcrbAft AD b^il b| A3Atb: b-puil piof ASAb A|n 
AiDH) 3AC bu]De oe da ffji? 8* Cl^, 30 ©€|n)fD, F|of A3AID 
o]tcii — bj %o6, tt]tc, bjtiAD, OAib.i6, OoI)dca8, GojD, SeA- 
n)Uf, loitcAi), PeAbA|t, a3U|* njfbeA]tb adDi iDA|t aod le 
f CAi^ (tlie cti<»cet tb^ bee^) ad bA^Ue. 9. Cia r^Ab da vdha 
^S^* 5*tru]l ASAb p|or A]|i AjDrt) 3ac aod b|ob? 10. C^ 
^|Of — b|M3ib. CaicIid, C'lllf* SJJ^ifte, NdpA, Pdjf, SA6b, 

4|De^c^ A3iif Si3jle; f|D e ad tDeub a b^ add. H. Njofi 
on AD UDAfel ADD. 12; Cj^ tr|0f ASAiD D^f* ri)6ft ; ACC 
bu8 bAO|De n)tt|DqfieACA (relatives) j-^dd wil®* 13. Cia fujj 

I A]3 ceADD AD cl^ijt? 14* Su^5 nf aca^m A43 ceADD ad 
cl^tY^ 1^- 'M ^Af ctt be*D iD-biocA]lle ? 16. Do blAf Af 
be b|ocAjUe. 17. ttft 6l cu pjoD 30 pibAC? 18. D'ol td© 

I irjoD 30 tubAC. 19. fiftjiAbAir AtfifD0if3e? 20. Jf ploft 
DAC ttA)b rDe Aift n)etf3e. 21. C|a ad D16 t:pD? 22. 'S6 
fwS 15^ p»oi|^l«ADD (vine) e, a f Af Af r^ b-ftiAiDc, f^D 
Joc^^le A3Uf c|i^b AD Ga^6]}>. 23. X)-}:iX]\ p^of ASAb cfA 
AD Dib uif3e boACA? 24. C^f]Of; iiir5^ Do b|0CA|lle a . 
^1S ^ r**S -^^ o|tDA, DO cofftce DttAf|t b^ADCAjt (is made) 6| 
bftAfc A3ttf jAbAl (ffowal, barm). 25. ^|< ]tA]b ad CAOp- 
peo|l Ajttf AD TD^|tc-f eo]l rDA]6, fe||ib? 26. b^ 30 bejibjD 
7A|i-iDAtc A3uf ADfeinb. 27. Cja 3ei^|t|t (carved) ad F1a6- 
^.eo^l (venison) ? 28. 3eeifi|i SfeAfiUf (Charles) 2Dac?4o]6. 

I 29. C^A r^jAll (carved) da b-eADU^b Asuf da 3e^|t|i-oeA|tcA 
(chickens) ? 30. Do rciAll ido }:h]t). 31. C|a ad ua||i tio 
b^tff rw^r W be^fl? 32. Do bft||*iDA|i t«Af a]ji ad b-occ . 

A||l fDA]blD# 'DUA]|t h] AD t\^]^^ 5<> b-A]tb I'^AD TP^ll*- 

The EnglisH student will please 

Observe — ^That in Irish the Article is prefixed to cer« 
taJii classes of Nouns which in English do not admit lt<i 
presence 
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1* — Before mniameB^ for the sake of distinction or em- 
phasis ; as, 

Was Walah here, Ra]5 *• ai)'* bjieACAtjAc aijo to ? 
Walsh was not, but O'Reilly was, H| |iAi5 ** aij" b^eACAnAc, (pr. in 
two syllables BMiannach\ acc b| << a()*' Ra^aIIac (pr. Rhy^aUoch), 

Before titles or qualities ; as, God Almighty, Dja ** ao** 
u]le-Cun)ACCAc. 

2. — Before the names of virtues and vices ; as, 

What is ffidth, Ca& e At) I)i6 <* aj)*' ctteibeAib ? 
What is hope, Ca& e aI) ijt* " Ai)" Doccur ? 
What is sin, CAb e ao ^i6 "a))" peACAd ? 
Patience is good, If ii)A]C \ " ai)" foiSi&f 

3. — ^Before abstract nouns ; as, 

Hunger is^ood sauce, 1r n)A|c'<Ao'\c.AolAo '* aq** c-octtut* 

When beauty and brilliancy fade from the gems, *t1ttA|tt eAlttj^eAr o 

i}A reo&Aib " AI)" TSTAib 5ttr •* a'o" bUc. 
" And from love's ahming circle the gems drop away." 

—ImhMdodi€i. 

4» — ^Before adjectives taken substantively; as. 

There is not much between {(he) good and {fhe) bad ; 
If beA5 A cA e]&iti ao c-olc Asuf ao tijA^c. 

5. — Under this view it precedes numerals, not influ- 
encing nouns ; as, 

It has struck (iha) two, t)o buA]l re " ao" t>o. 
It has struck (Jhe) three, t>o buAfl re ** ao" cftf. 

6. — Before a noun accompanied by the demonstrative 
pronouns; fc&y 

This man (Irish form, the man this), '* ao*' reA|t ro* 
That woman {fhe woman that) '* ao'* 5eA0 t^f)' 

7. — ^Names of countries; as, (the) Spain, "ad" SpAjij; 
(the) France, " ao" TrtAii)c;(the) Scotland, " ad" tUlbAjD; 
(the) Germany, "ad" ?VIU»i)aid; before the name of 
" Rome," o'd Ro]id; from (the) Rome; before months, as, 
(the) April, ad ?ibfiAiD : tdi da SAti)DA, the month of (the) 
November. 

. 8. — Before u|le, when it precedes a noun, meaning «rery, 
as, (the) every man, " ad" «lle bu^De ; (the) every house, 
4D u]le ceAc. 

Note.— The few analogies of Irish with the Semitic languages, pre- 
sented to the reader in the forgoing Vocabularies, are not intended as a 
proof of coffnate origin between them and KcdtiCi but M striking instauces 
of primeyal, nKUcJUsameness. 



SYNOPSIS OF Cdim, I am. 



SIMaULAR. 



PLUKAL. 



Ihpebative 
Mood. 



o 
o 



5 



P 



Present 
Tense. 



Present tense 
preceded by 
the particles 
on whether; 
50, that; Tit 
not; na6 not. 



Habitual 
Present. 



Assertive 
Present. 



1. 

2. bf. 

3. bi6ea6fe. 



1. cdim. 

2. cdip. 

3. cd f 6. 



1. b-puil-im. 

2. „ -ip. 

3. „ re. 



1. bt6-iTn. 



2. 



-ip. 



3. „ p6. 
bi6-eQfl m^, cti, p6. 



1. ip Tn6. 

2. ip ctj. 

3. ip p6. 



Imperfect. 



Perfect. 



i*"".*" 



1. bi6-iTl. 

2. „ -ced. 

3. „ -ea6 y^. 



1. bi6-eap. 

2. bi6-ip. 

3. bt p6. 



1. bimfp. 

2. bi6t6. 

3. Wbfp. 



1. cdmuit). 

2. cd^aoi. 

3. edit). 



1. b-puil-mft). 

2. ,• -cf. 



3. 



» 
)» 



-It). 



1. bt&mit). 

2. bt&ct. 

3. bi6it). 

bt6-eaf1 piTI, pib piat). 



1. ip pifl. 

2. ip pib. 

3. ip piat). 



1. btbmip. 

2. bi6cf. 

3. bit)tp. 



1. biamap. 

2. biabap, 

3. biat)ap. 



'■ II ■> * 
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Synopsis op Cdim, I am — continued. 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Indicative Mood. 

* 


Perfect af- 
ter the par- 
ticles an, 50, 
nf, &c. 


1. pab-ap. 

2. „ ^aip. 

3. „ patb p6. 


1. pab-amap, or, 

pab-map. 

2. -abap, „ -bap. 

3. -at)ap, „ bap. 


Assertive 
Perfect. 


1. bud, or ba th6. 

2. „ „ cd. 

3. „ „ f6. 


. 1. bub, or ba pifi. 

2. „ „ pib. 

3. „ „ fiat). 


Future. 


1. bei&-it>. 

2. „ -ip. 

3. „ p6. 


1. beib-TTiit). 

2. „ -ei. 

3. „ -it). 


1 

•-a 

§ 



1. bei6-iTi. 

2. „ -ced. 

3. „ -eab p6. 


1. beibmip. 

2. beibcf. 

3. bei&t)tp. 


Optative 
Mood. 


1. 50 pab-at). 

2. „ pab-aip. 

3. „ paib p6. 


1. pab-muit). 

2. „ -caoi. 

3. ,, -am. 


ARsertive 
Form. 


1. 50 m-bub m€, 

2. „ cu. 

3. . ,, p6. 


1. 50 m-bub pinn. 

2. „ pib. 

3. „ piat). * 


Infinitive 
Mood. 


Do beic. Paktioiples. 015 beie. 



- _ ObBerve in the foregoing ^nopsis, that in every tense— Impera- 
tive Present, Imperfect Indicative, Conditional — ^in which the first i>erson 
plural ends in ip, the third person plural also of the same tense end3 in Ip ; 
and again, in every tense — ^Indicative Present, Future; and Optative — « 
in whi3i the first person plural ends in lb, the third person plural like- 
wise of the same tense ends in ib. The learner will find this observation 
useful in endeavouring to remember the personal endings of the different 
tenses, as the remark holds true for every verb in the language, regular and 
irregular, as well as for ^e verb, to be, bo be^t. 
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KEY TO EXERCISES 



FIRST LESSON— %M ceuD iBjieun. 

EXERCISE L— Sill CCtttS 51^tt$»b (pr. gindhoo). 

1. Time and gold. 2. Slaudbter and death. 3. The palm 
(of the hand) and foot. 4. White and blue. 5. A gar* 
ment and rod. 6. A son and a beloved one (a secret). 
7. Thigh and heel. 8. Honey and gold. 9. Fx^h and 
naid. 10. (The) palm and the clenched hand. 11. Lip 
and the mouth (closed). 12, A sweet poem. 13. Hanger 
and sorrow. 14. Butter and honey. 15. A day ana a 
month. 16. A bad month, a white (uncultivated) orcluffd, 
heavy gold ; fine sweet meal. 17. A blue garment ; firedh 
butter ; and a melodious poem. 18. A white board ; heavy 
sorrow, and a bad deatn. 19. Soul and body. 20. A 
wand (yard, rod,) and gold ; fine (pulverized) earthi and 
fresh meal. 

EXERCISE iL^siti t^wsi zmtni^b. 

1. A young brood. 2. A white swan. 3. A large swelling* 
4* A large paunch. 5. A black cow. 6. A crooked cause. 
7* A green top. 8. A long boat. 9. A blind prince. 10. 
A fond mamma. II. A rare stalk. 12. A large ship. 
13. A clean track. 14. A blue eye. 15. A young king 
16. A neai;, order, 17* A large wave. 18. A soft stalk. 
19. A sweet tune. 30. A hi^ wave, and a large swell- 
ing* 21. A black pig, and a grey (greenish) cow. 22. A 
soft eye, and a lauce paunc£ 23. A late swan, and a 

6 
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scanty brood. 24. A white stalk and a soft top. 25. Full 
peas, and a crooked, stalk. 26. A fresh rose, and heavy 
gold. 

EXERCISE m— 21H ZtVlimt 5H2ltttSab. 

1. The limb is ailing • 2. The cat and the badger. 
8. The left palm (hand) is sore. 4. The country is white. 
5. The print is black. 6. The wave is blue. 7. The cat 
is brown. 8. The son is young. 9. The day is long. 
10. The tower is high. 11. The butter is fresh. 12. The 
table is high. 13. The goblet is bent (crooked) 

EXEBCiSE IV.— an ceatawajab swatuSab. 

1. 2Cil Ajuf im. 2. b-a]tfi A5Uf baiji). 3. bof Asuf 
n)^p 4. So|in) A5uf hKt). 5. Oft ASUf c||i. 6. C^ ai) 
U i:AfcA. 7. C^* At) ci]t boDu. 8. C^ ai? ]tf5 63. 9. Tj^ 

AD C-OftC A]tb. 10. ^P CA]tA A5U|* Al? |tUO. 11. til? l^ 

ASttf At) rf)]. 12. %t) tDAC Ajar At) cUt). 13. Ca At) cft§ 
u|i. 14. C^ At)S^r S^^r- 15. Ca ad coup ^l*^* ^6- ^^ 
At) jtofs 30fttt). 17. C^ AD coDD tDdfi (do ^]tb). 18. fit) 

IDAC ASttf AD tDATI). 19. Olc ASUf a|t. 20. C^ AD TD]D tD|D» 

21. C^ AD buD ^t^b. 22. C^ AD cof f AbA. 23. C^ ad 

cuf olc. 24. C^ AD cUj* "^^1^ ^5**r ^1*^ 5 Ajuf c A ad cIad 
63 A3Uf b]l. 26. Cii bCDD A3Uf cac b^D. 26. Cd an c-im 
u)t ; c^ ]tuD tDll|r« 27. CA- ad Dor u]t. 28. C^ dp sadd* 

29. C^ AD bAf tDAl. 30. C^ CA|IA A3llf 6fl 3A|t11« 



SECOND LESSON— tcN T>unu LejSetcM. 

EXERCISE v-aw cuts^b swatuSab. 

1. Is the air high? 2. The air is high. 3. Is the day 
long? 4. The day is long. 5. Is the son sick since yes- 
terday? 6. The son is sick since yesterday. 7. Is the 
moon white? 8. The moon is white. 9, Is the ton of the 
arrow rough? 10 The top of the arrow is rongn. 11. 
Bread is cheap. 12. Is lime cheap? 13. Lime is cheap. 

* Asa general nile, the Towel in worda of one syUable is naturally Am^^ 
yet we have marked it so, to aid the young student. When a little mora 
advanced he will not require such aicL 

A Tovel followed by a double oonionaat^^n, ))i9f nt^; M| buoOi coqii, 
gAftfti is usoally short. 
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14. Have you a shell? 15. I have a shell. 16. Have 
you any drop? 17. I have a drop. 18. Is there a fit on 
yon? 19. There is a fit on me. 20. Is the son weak? 
21. The son is weak. 22. Is the cow alive? 23. The 
cow is alive. 24. Is the steward sick? 25. The steward 
18 sick. 26. The paste is dear. 27. There is music with 
Tat) him. 28. Is there a drop with you (have you any 
orop) ? 29. There is a fog (a fog is in it. — See Thirty- 
fourm Lesson). 30. Have you a key? 31. I* have a 
drink here — ^literally, in this. 

1. ft-puil A1) Wt;(J)bai}?2. C^ Ai) bo, b^p? 3. ft-ftt]l At) 
n)Ac, ^|tb? 4. C^ A17 ff^ACy a^On 5. ty-fa|l av la fAhA? 
6. Ni b-fofl Ai) la ^AbA. 7. b-p^l cAOit AjAb? 8. Ca 
cAafi A^AiD. 9. b-fttil A17 fi)Aott beo? 10. N] b-fttfl a9 
n7A0|i beo. 11. Y)] AD tDAOjt beo a DAe. 12. N| ^tA^b fe 
beo A i)Ae. 13. 16^ ^e z^xyt) a VAe. 14. b-|:tt^l cuf a qDi>? 
15. W I b-^tt^l. 16. Ca Alt) njAp ceo. 17. b-puil ceol 
h^vv^ 18. SeA6> ca ceol b^DD* 19. Oo ^Aob x^ ceub 
i)A cttujce. 20. Ca ceolfAOji. 21. Do]tAob f e ad feol 
le bA»r,ji Ao 3Ae. 

EXERCiSB yu.--ati sesiCc^t) SHatuSat). 

1. A branch is not grass. 2. Is there prosperity on you 
(are you prosperous) ? 3. 1 am prosperous. 4. Have you 
a flock? 5. I have a flock. 6. Whether (is) the cloud a 
star? 7. The cloud (is) not a star. 8. Whether (is) the 
firmament a star? 9. The firmament (is) not a star. 10. 
What (is) the story? 11. The firmament is up. 12. He 
has sense. 13. Has he sense? 14. And henasawish. 

15. He has a fish. 16. There is a bridle on 'him; (or on 
it). 17. Is there' pain on you (are you in pain)? 18. 
There is pain on me — I am in pain. 19. I have a jaw. 
20. There is a jaw on him* 21. There is not a thigh on 
nim. 22. A knife is sharp. 23. A desire with me (is) a- 
bridlcy ».e., I wish for or require a bridle. 24. Is there 
hair on you? 25. (There) is hair on me. 26. (There) is 
hair on it. 27. Is the harbour up (southward), or back 
(westward) ? 28. The harbour is westward. 29. Is there 
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domber on him (is he in a slumber) ? 30. There is a 
sli^ber on him (he is in a slumber). 31. Death is natu* 
ral* 32. Death (i^) not natural, 33. I have a broom. 
34. There b an ear on him. 35. He has a young lamb. 
S6. The day is cold. 37* The butter is firesh. 

EXERCISE vnL— «iti z^oCxs^t BHatuSftt). 

1 4 Un fioti Ai) rseul? 2. N| pio]t Ao fseul. 3. 5-fttil 
AU feun sUr? 4. Ca ad feuji sUf* ^. 15-jHtil feuii 
AiitAUC]]t? 6. N^ b-i?u]l feup Aip ai) q]t. 7. H| bwAU 
retti). 8. tit) b-pttil iA]3 ]*AOit DO bAO|t? 9. Ca |Af5 bAojt. 
lO. fit) fiettlc DO Deal fe tiD? 11. W] fieulc do Deul e, x] 
AD fiAe f. 12. ^D rseul ^ tl^> W idiad? 13. Jr fse^i «• 
14. %D rfrlAD e f ]D Ai|t AD 51 aU? 15. fiD b-Ftt^l ad cluAf 
I'UAf? 16. Ca IDe A t«ADf DO C^ fttAD OJtrD. 17. b-Ftt|l Ctt 
A rWADj DO, b-pttjl fttAD OflC? 18. C^ AD IDettp fUAp. 19. 

Ca ad SpiAD r»^rr 20. Ca AD 5MAD At|i AD f?eup. 21. 
C4i AD 5W^^ ^t)D Deul. 22. Sad IdD, 3Ad CA|iAb. 23. 
Ca ad c-ttAD h^v. 24. Ca ad piAfx aiji ad caIaid (pr. 
<ftau^2aii7t7). 25. C^ ad cft^ (pr. chre) iruAjt. 26. M] b- 
irufl f ttAD Aiji caIaid* 27. Ca ruAD le D|a. 28. b-puil 
D^A ADD? 29. C^ Oil A ADD. 30. S6 D|A cur A5ur 
Wljie, bwDD A5Uf bAitjt jac ujle di6- 



THIRD LESSON— ^M CUeiKS LejSetiN. 

EXEEOISE IX.-21H t^^lOl^b 5H$(tuS9Vb. ' 

1. Is (there) great esteem on yon, i.e^f are you greatly 
esteemed ? 2. 1 am greatly esteemed. 3. Is the day wet ? 
4. The day is wet. 5. b (there) blood in your right 
eye? 6. Th^^ is blood in my right eye. 7. Is it pleas* 
lug with yo« (are y<>u pleased) to come with me? 8. I 
am not pleased to go witn you. 9. Is the tree withered? 
1(X Is there white wine, ana red wine with you (haye you 
white and red wine)? 11. ]( have white wine and red 
Knn» 12. Is the cow &ir, the eoose white, the swan 
whitCt the horse r^t the hound old, the wife fond? 14. 



I 
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They are ; it is true that they are. 15. Haire joH great 
knowledge? 16. It is true that I am not without know* 
ledge. 17. Hare yon knowledge (do you know) that a 
good man (is) wortny (of) regard, and mme, and esteem? 

EXEBCiSB x.-4ifi tyefisi^ zmbx^^ 

1. I am pleased. 2. Is it a pleasure with me, t.^., am I 
pleased? 3. The cliff is high. 4. Is the cliff high? 5. 
A blessing from God on you, t.e., God bless you. 6. There 
is &me on you, t.e., you axe fiimous. 7. (There) is leave 
with me, e.«., I have leave. 8. The wine is white, and the 
swan is white. 9. The man is just. 10. Help me. 11. 
I am withered. 12. He has a wife. 13. Has he a wife? 
14. 1 have a question on you, i.e*j I have a question to put 
to you. 15. Have you a question (to put) to me? 16. 1 
am worthy. 17. There is a hump on me, and I have a 
harp, 18. It is better trith me, ue., I wish rather you to 
have a (c|ttt)c) harp, than a hump. 19. There is know- 
ledge with me. 20. Do you know — ^litelrally — is know- 
ledge with you? 21. There is esteem on me, {.«., I am 
esteemed. 22. Are you esteemed? 23. Are you famed? 
24. I am not. 25. Is there want on you, i.^«, are you in 
want? 26* Want is on me, t.«., I am suffering from want 

^EXSBCIISE XL— S&t< Z-WHijilb 5H2truS»b t)eU5. 

1. I have a ridit. 2. Have I a right? 3. I have a 
right (to) it 4. llave I a right to it? 5. Thou hast a 
right to it 6. He has a right to iti 7. I have a ques- 
tion. 8. She has a question. 9. He has a question on 
you (to put you). 10. Hast thou a question on me ? 11. 
There is esteem on me. t.«., I am esteemed (by others)* 
12. Am I esteemed? 13. I have esteem (for some one). 
14. I have esteem for you — ^literally — ^there is esteem at 
sne on you. 15. Have you esteem for me? 16. He has 
affection for vou.. 17. Has she affection for you? 18 
I have a dislike for you. 19. Have you a dislike for 
me? 20. He has help (strength) for it, {.«., against it 
21. Has he heln for it? 22. I& has no help for it 23. 
Have not you help for it^ ' 24. He has aflfectioA for you# 
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25* I have a£fection for you. 26.. My secret ^easure)* 
have you love for me? 27. I Lave love for God. 28. 
Qod has love for me. 29. He is a person with (t.e.» de- 
TOted to, belonging to) God, the young man. 30. The 
young man is a son to you. 31. Whether^is the young 
man your son? 32. It is better with me (t.^., I consider 
it better ;r Fd rather have) fame than gpld. 33. I'd rather 
have sense than gold. 



FOURTH LESSON— 

?cN ceutViXi^wb tejteun. 

JIXERCISE Xn.~4lt1 t50*^b 5t^atuS?lt) t5eU5. 

1. What the thing, a boat. -2. Have you a good boat? 
3. I like to swim. 4. Do you like to swim? 5. Have 
you a poor house? 6. I have not a poor house. 7. Alast 
thy house is pitiable, but there is happiness in it. 8. May- 
est thou have happiness and prosperity for ever. 9. With 
whom (i.e., whose is) the poor child? 10. With (i.^., be- 
longing to) the man of the house. 1 1 . What reason art thou 
in this (place ie., here), so early? 12. Because (the) luck 
is on the person who is early. 13. Take my hand in thy 
hand. 14. Pitiable and short is the life of man and fuU 
of misery. 15. The life of man is a war&re as long as he 
is on earth. 16. For God*s sake spend a holy Ufe. 17* 
Who is he — God? 18. Is God in every placer 19. God 
is in everyplace; 20. God is good to every person ; the 
sovereign kmg of heaven, who is, who was, and who shall 
be for ever. 

EXEKCii^ xm.— $iH Dti^b zmtixi»b t)eu5. 

1. ^-fu^l M) Bo ftuAb, Ajuf b-|:u]l Ap UoJ bub? 2. M| 
b-pu]l AD bo |tUA6« Acc z^ fj btt]6e; ASUf ty] b-i:u]l ad Iaoj 
bub, ACC ItAc A3Uf f]0DD* 3. b-pu^l ad leApb bAlb? 4. 
ii\ b-pujl AD leApb Mb? 5. tip b-fujl ac ajs beul ad 
loijc? 6. M] b-fu^l AC ADD. 7. ^D IDAS § rit)»Doloc? 
8. H| IDA J 6, D1 loc fit ACC ir r^l^b ft* 9. CAb ft ad bA^c 
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}f ^]l leAC— 4>u]6e, Ijac, |«u6 (uo bCAjij) ? ♦ 10. ]f A|l lionj 
At) bu^^. 11. CAb e Ai; fefbTD c^ A5A|t)i> lc|f ao r^eAS* 
Qo AD fleAjiAD? 12. C^ pe\6n) n)6\i A5A]ot; left*. 13. b- 
i:u]l ):uAcc o|ic? 14. 1^^ b-f u]l fttAcc o\kn). 15. ^o tDA]c 
leAc beo^? 16. ^ii; &-|:u^l ai; reu|t fl]uc 6 deo? 17. C^ 
AO feu]i |:l)uc 6 ceo. 18. ^Ci; b-|:u)l A5Ab bAti) A5Uf CAftb? 
19. Nf 6»|!U{1 A5Aii> bAH) A3nf cAjtb, 170 bAii) aUca* acc rA 

An)A]t) AJAII) bd A^Uf* IAO3 l)AC. 20* CAb ^ AU bA^C CA A]|t 

AP nh-biip;? 21. t)tif8e. 22. ]f n)A|C ai) bAic, bu]6e. 23« 
CAb #1 Ai> i>i& tlhvb? 24. Jf cooc ^]ib, ^-liAt. 25. C^ 

T^UI) A5Uf fO^Af 0|lC. 



FIFTH LESSON— ?XN CUJ3«t)^t> lejSe^iN. 
EXEiiciSE xir.-.nw ceaC«iK^6 sHntuSno t)CU5. 

1. Ca ad Ia bjieA^. 2, l)]6cAi)o a^ ipi fo b|ieA3. 3. C* 
11)0 n)AC 55. 4. b-|?u)l 1170 TbAC 05? 6. 11 1 b-fru|l fe 65. 
6. t)]6eAi;t) fe fUAf ti;oc? 7. N| b|6eAiii) |^ fiiAr «K>c. 
8. b-Fu]l 3AC feA|ty mA|t? 9. Wi b-fu^l 5AC cac 1]ac i;o 
bub. 10* Ca 0|A iDAir. 11. C]a fftDiA? 12. C|a au 
V]^ T)eAii)? 13. Ca py^ Afli tje^ii). 14. b-puflAi) c-Ao 
o]tc? IS. K| b*|;u|l Ai> v^ibJd oftrr. 16. C^ ad tDf-AS oftrt;.' 
17. b-frufl 5|tA6 A3Ab o]\n)i 18. Hi b^fu|l sfiAb asaii^ 
OTIC. 19. C^ 5ttA6 A3Ait; A,]\i D]a ; Asup t^ 3}ia6 A13 D|a 
o]in). 20* C^3ttA6 ajs 0|a ait^ 5AC bu|i;e. 21» )f |tf3 
0]A A]|t i^eAH) Ariif A||t caIaii}* 22. Ca ad 50|tc bu|6a 
A3up bAt> 23. C:8i AO 0]i ^3 A3ur n;Aor« 24. b|beAi;o 

A& A]|l AD TDUiDqt^ IDAir. 2B» b-f li|l]]l iDA^t VlAf |l A CA At> 

c^A6 Oftc? 26« M]0|t ^tA^b ad c*a6 0|ttD a ]ttAri)» Ajitf 

fdf, ir]^lSMo"> SO b-pttlll") tOA^^* 27, b-Fuil AD olM^'^ 
1ddpa6? 38« Cit AD ^tlAD looftA^: 29« b-fiql ASAb 
a|iAd 3eAl? 30* C^i moyA\t; a,v^|* bA^iye. 3U l>-ftt|l 
A3AbbofAi6 bo 5a6 d]^? 32. Ca. 33. Coi cttcofrtAl 
le plAjr. 

£X£BCiSE xy_»ii ctti5?^ 5tfatuteo oeu^ 

U b-fUJl AltADfAOt^i DO bAOfl? 2; C'^ fO fAOfU % f}*^ 

^l |iD bAOft? 4. C^ fe bAOf » ad rn] fo. 0. Ca f jod bAo^t; 
b|MAOO ireofl bAom A5tit- b|6#*Atio uifse tAOft. 6. Ca 
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AD 0(5 Altt|i> 7. bt^eADT) At) bofib ffAOi TS^yh* 8« M| 
b]6eAi)0 cu iDoc A15 AD ceAC* 9. T)|6eA0D rt'^b Affi iia]1|« 
ri70c Af5 AD ceAc« 10, b-Y:tt]l cu itfoc 6bAile? 11. Ca 
ro$ 0|tc» 12, bf6eADD ADf^S OYi|tcA« 13« C& Ao 3eAllA6 
loi7]tAC ; c^ AT) Deul 1]a6 ; c^ ad l^ ^u6i zt ad t^f Alnf^ 
14. 'HuAjit c^ tDe fl^D) c:^ fog a|tiD« 10* CfA ad UAi|t &• 

f U]l cu I^AD? 16, C^ ItUD A|3 AD llAj, 17. Cll AD t*0*<^ 

&eA|t3« 18. C^AD c-fu]l If At; (Ji]M''5c\in}, gtejAAxie, ot 
purple): 19. C^ ad cac bu8. 20. C|AADUAiit ]? 21. 
Ca f e IDOC f6|*« 22. C^ AD l^ |^AbA« 23» JrioiD^Alli 
ADDf ^^ 5-cill ojtApD* 24» j]* 5eli|t|t beACA ad bu|De« 25* 
Ca fe iDAji bUc AD ")A15: c^fe tDAft ceo ! |r cac ^, ?DA|t 
be]|t Job, 26. ^a 'f ?da]C leAc, a b^^c buAD ca^c f uAjt 
A3tt]* ceic, bejjt ad fOAD-l^^^ 



SIXTH LESSON— ttH sejse^D LejSetiN* 

EXEKCLSE XVL-51W seiseab 5H»tuS8it> t)eu5.; 

1. Mj sorrow I 2. My destruction I 3. My thousand 
(times) pitiable. 4* My pulse, and my fair secret love. 

5. Oj pulse of my heart, m^ friend, my love art thou I 

6. O, partner of my soul it is thou. 7. My friend, riglU, 
fond, loving, (art) thou not? 8. I am thy ri^fat, fond, 
loving friend. 9. Is your .wife, and your son, ana the fair, 
secret love of your heart, with you to-day ? 10. They are 
with me to*diay. 11. Where is your husband to-day? 
12. He is with me. 13. Is his foot sound (well), or ill now, 
and his heel and the toe of his (foot) ? 14. His heel, and his 
foot, and his toe aresafe^ but his head is ailing from time 
to time,.and a pain (is) in his side. 15. The right eye is 
soft at (with) him* 16* Where is the woman who is un« 
well? 17. She is here (literally, in this [place] «) 18» 
What thing is on her (what ails her)? 19* Her Imee is 
without motion (motionless, powerless^ her back crooked, 
her ear without hearikig. 20. Was there a physician with 
her from this time yesterday, when your boy was at thU' 
bouse (of) my mother? 21 There was^and he says there 
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is no cause at all at (for) her to be fearful on (of) death. 
22. (Is) this not beautiM weather? literally, (is) notl)eau- 
tiful weather she this? — ^weather being feminine gender, is 
referred to by the pronoun ], she (see Seventeenth Lesson, 
on the Gender of Nouns in Irish). 23. It is beautiftd, glory 
be to God. 24. There is not cold in it, nor fog, nor 
wind ; but every single day is fine ; the sun in the heavens 
(being) without mist, without cloud. 25. Is it better with 
you, heat or cold — ue., do you prefer heat to cold? 26, 
Better with me (I prefer) cold with fi'ost and with snow, 
thsui heat and sun(shine). 27. Are your care (those un- 
der your charge) and the care of your father, in health? 
28. They are, thank you, (may good be to you), and each 
person who has a good heart. 29. Is your grandfather 
old? 30. He is not; (there) is no old man nor old wo- 
man at all with us ; we are aU young and healthy. 

EXERCISE xvn.--ati seaCc*?ib swatuSjib t)cu5. 

1. t5-|!ail A9 t:eAH x^^t) ? 2. N| b-i:tt|l fe fCAi), acc th 
Ai) r©Ai)-feA|i A bi ADO t^ ^ V^^ Anoir rDAjtb. 3. ft-tru]! 
At) c-feAihbeAi) ADQf At) ceAc.^ 4. M] b-ftt|l| acc c^ Att 
ti)ACAf|t-ind|t AWf A!) C8AC. 5. 6-putl A3Ab :f)ACAt|t-ii)6n 
beo? 6. C^ Aguf At:Aiit-ii)0]u 7. ^t) feAD-feA^ a h} 
AWr <^V ceAc A DAe, Ap 6 b' ACAi[i-it)5n ft? 8k Jr ft; 
A5af At) fCAihBeAi) a c^ ao fo ai> ^ub, fi tdo ii)AcA^|t-ii)on 
^. 9. b-fttfl AjAb beA5-c|tof be ? 10. Ca AjAnj beAj- 
6}u>}6e ASttf beAS-n)fti9; ^tji cA- AisjACtt^le beA$-bu|oe» 
beA^-Cfto]6e Ajuf beAj-mftiD. !!• ^V CiseAjiDA ido t)|A ir 
^^t3|5eA|it)4k • Aiit DeAfi? AStif A^^t caIaii). 12* C^ A9 c-6i'' 
^eAOAC boAihrAogAlAc. 13. C]ADi7dr b-fujl bo cu\iAm^ or. 

An t^U]^Z\\i ttfle A Cll |!AOt bo CUflATD? 14. CA^b AO 

ihitfDqit fAO] n)o GttfiAti> x^^ ^^* Ciado^T ^ b-fnil ai> 

T9«llb A Zib f AO) bo 6a|IAm« AJItf fAO] CU]tATD b' ACAfS Asnf 

fAQ| cu)tAii> b' ACA|t^n)6i|t? 16. )f ioDti)a|n Ifoit) bo clu 
ASttf bo c^t^ 17< Oc ! 1D0 bfid9» dac b-^ii^l roHAt ont* 
W. Oc I rno cAtf^e, Agar «)o f^^'i^ 5n^*^» ^>^^' '^l* "H> 
SeAi> o|tc I 19^i ^A^tte, ^uifle ido c|ioibe, bUc da X]t)t)e. 

ino be AC A A3U1* n)o bAf. 
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SEVENTH LESSON— 

jixERCiSE xvra.-5iH c-otea)ab 5W?ltuS»6 t)eU5. 

1. Was his, head bent? 2. His head was bent. 3, Was 
his hand slender? 4. His hand was slender, and his foot 
was crooked. 5. Was his hair grey? 6. His hair was 
grey, 7, Was the cow brown or white? 8. She was 
brown. 9. Was my bull blue? 10. He was not, but he 
was yellow. 11. Was the woman young, and the man 
old? 12. The woman was young, and she was under 
(held in) esteem, and in affection. 13. Your husband was 
old; and your son will be tall as was his father. 14. Has 
your daughter a son yet? 15. My young daughter has a 
young son since yesterday- 16. Thy son was under (held 
m) esteem and glory. 17. A black hen lays a white egg; 
literally 9 there is wont to be a white .e^s at a black hen. 

18. There is (so); and white milk with a brown cow. 

19. Was the ear of the horse small; his foot straight; his 
back long? 20. His ear was small, his back long, his foot 
straight, and he was yesterday under car (draftmg a car) 

oing up the hill. 21. He was not, but he was in my 
ther's house. 22. The music of thy mouth was sweet 
with me (to me) : yoiir voice is so melodious and your 
tone so high, that I have a desire to listen to it. 23. The 
person who is up (in high station) is usually imder (in) 
dignity and reputation ; and he who is down (in low sta* 
tion) IS usually under (in) loss and in want. 24. What 
18 your wish? 25. It is my wish to be under (held in) 
esteem ; and this wish is in my own heart. 26. I bad not 
happiness. 27. His happiness and prosperity is commonly 
in the hand of each person ; for it is a happiness to be good 
with (towards) every other person. 28. Thy left foot 
was pretty, and bine was thy right eye; smoodi and whitei 
was thy hand, and long were thy fingers; thick and in 
ringlets (^AiDeAc) was toy hair, and respenxlent and 8pBxk«. 
ling was the sight of your blue e^fes. 



g 
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EpiRCISE XIX.— W t^2lOTtf)2lt> 3W«ltuS«lt) tJCUB* 

1. RAfb AT) A]rDnrt s^T^^ -^^"^ ^'^^ wuAin ^i ri^ ^if^ ^^ 

n)tt||t ? 2. Ht itAib ; bf au Atmnn b|i<»AS, 51b smt pA]b a!> 
5A0C li]tb, ASttf AD ii)w|n 5^!^** 3. RAjb fjAb Ai|t b^ftft 

A1> CDOIC? 4. N| ]tAbAOAlt A||l b^Itft AO ClJOfC, ACC 

BlbAjt At5 A bttijD. 6. RA]bc|teo^p AjAlb? 6. N| fiA]b 
citeoift A5AIDD, It) Aft DAC "|tAbATi)Aji A I ft bApi^ ^^ Cl^OfC. 
7. M] ]tAib re fttAjt, 5|6 5un]iA|b ceo At|i CAob At) cijo]c« 
8 Ml iDAic lionj ceo aih cijoc. 9. <ii; c-Afi)A]tc db&|t|t, 

CA|l At) C||t, AJttf CAJt At) fbttljt i;101l b' pAOA 6 10. btbAJt 

bA^b Afn At) n)tt]|t, Ajttf bttine Aiji ai) CfiAfJ, a b] Ap-bAUi 
A3ur I005 ADOf Ai? 5-cuAD. II. 61 An 5IM^»> beAHS ^ ^"l 
f?^o]. 12. t)| AD JeAlUc IAd A5«f tn6fi, ASUf loDitAc ; Asuf 
bt ^^ fP***?* S^|tn)> 5^D Deal. 13. Ca ad clii a cA Af3 ad 
c^H fo AD-n)5ft. 14. ^D n)-b]6cADD cu tdoc a]3 ad Tbu||i 

AS"r ^11* -^^ ^l^^lS^ ^^- ^1 6fb|rD; Df b-|:u]lliD fUD, 
ASttf D| tD^f; l]orD bejc JOi]^ ad b-|:A|ft|i5e 50 bfe]tte ad 
c-fAib|tA]6. 16. Ca ad r-Ab Ofic a be|c add ro ^IH '^^^^ 
AD SlejDD Alu^De ro. 17, Ca Ab 0|trD; ACC iDA|t bej]t ad 

T^AD-rS^ttl " bl6eADD ^ Allt AfDAbAD." 18. )r IDJAD IfOfD 

A be|c ADDr W q|i aIuid r<>* ^5* beADDAcc D6 oitc 20. 
Sl^D leAc. 



EIGHTH LESSON~?kH C^CCS»%D lejsefiNi 

EXERCISE XX.— »N F»6e»6 smituSttb 

1. He who was (in your opinion) good to yon yesterday, 
will be bad to you to-morrow ; and he who was friendly 
with you one time, will be hostile to you at another time, 
for that b the custom and manner of the world. 2. We 
win be of one story ^united ^ on the same subject) every 
day, when we be at ttie shore, or on board taking a sail, 
listening to the angry ocean spouting its foam on nigh (to 
the clouds). 3. A ship under sail on the sea is a beautiral 
thing to be seen. 4. Is not a swan, swimming on a lake, 
a pleasing sight? 5* A swan, swimming on a lake, is a 
pleasing sight. 6. A young child (nestling) in its mother^t 
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bosom is pleasant. 7. Was not the vale that lay stretched 
out before me delightful? 8. The vale that lay stretched 
before me was delightful. 9. The proud are usually under 
beauty, ue.^ arrayed in beautiful dress. 10. Is not God 

food (from day) to-day? 11. God is good from day to 
ay* 12. The street will be beautiful and the house largei, 
13. Every person has two eyes, and two feet, and two 
hands, and a head. 14. Is it not fit for every person along 
the strand, to have a boat, and a ship, and means by whica 
to catch fish? 15. It is fit for every person (living) near the 
shore to have a boat? 16. What is the price offish now? 
17. Fish is cheap. 18. Have you a beef? 19. I have a 
beef, and an ox, and a sheep, and a lamb. 20. What price 
is for an ox, and a sheep, and a lamb? 21. An ox is dear, 
but the price of a lamb is cheap. 22. I like your conver- 
sation (talk) 23. Talk is cheap. 24. Is not self-love 
blind? (literally, vain love.) 25. Self-love is blind. 26 
Is not wine sweet; is not paying for it sour? 27. Wine is 
sweet; but paying for it is sour. 28. If you like to live 
old, use hot and cold. 29. It is true for you, but is there 
not reason for everything? 30. There is reason for every- 
thing. 31. Just sit by my side here, and converse 
(a wnile) with me. 32. Do you like to be talking with 
me? 33. I do like it, indeed. 34. Is your young daugh- 
ter married? 35. She is not, because she has no dower. 
36. What age is she — seventeen is it? 37. Yes; she is 
eighteen since March. 38. What is her name ? 39. Jane. 
40. May she be safe. 



NINTH LESSON— %H N%0J9ib%6 LejSeuN* 
sxEBCiSE XXL— an caowamb SimtuSab w fteit>. 

1. I am without sister, without brotlier — ^without a rela- 
tive^ male or female. 2. Thou art without gold, without 
silver. 3. She is without bad, without good, (without 
any thing either bad or good in itself-^having nothing at 
aU;. 4. Are your brother and sister with your mother 
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IB one house ? 5« My mother and my sister are in one 
house with me. 6. O, Jane, are you there? O, James 
and John, have you love on (for) my mother ? 8. Is your 
son alive, Eleanor ? 9* Where is the son of the honest man 
who was here yesterday ? 10. The tall woman and the son of 
the tall man, are in it &om the beginning of the da^ — ^yes- 
terday* 11. O Jane, you have borne me swa^^ with you» 
12. O long enduring (lived), mayest thou be, bright, secret 
love of my heart. 13« Because thou art, O Lord, very 
(infinitely) good, I am resolved, firom this forward, to 
oe fidthful to Thee* 14* O loving God, O loveliest love 
of my heart, my treasure a thousand times, my universal 
goodness, I give myself up to Thee, to be under thy 
guidance for ever, because Thou art good to me and lov- 
inti in my regard, and that Thou deservest my entire 
lore; from tiu! forward I wiU love thee from my heart, 
and there will never be an end to it, by the help of Thj 
holy grace* 15, O treasure of m^ bosom, how great was 
the love you had for your father-m-law, whereas you paid 
aU that was on him, (all his debts — See Thirty-second Les* 
son)* 16* Is your mother-in-law in the house? 17. She is, 
in consequence of her daughter being ill; but she wUl be 
glad, when she will have learned that an honest man like 
you was inquiring for her* 18* Her &me and reputation 
through the country is great. 19. It is true Uiey are. 
20. May she be so firom this onward* 



TENTH LESSON— ^M oejcmo LejSeaH* 

1* \)A]l 6 t!>)4 Af|% tt obAiiw 2. Q\ADt)0f brfttfl bo Clt|t? 
3* C^ 190 cttit r^)i-t94ic* 4. 6-|:a^l ai) fe]\m fAOfi A3Ab? 
$• pik At) |e]liu fAo^ AjAm ; h] ri (referring to fr^^lrt), 
which is f(^ninine — See Seventeenth Lesson, on the Gendeir 
of Nouns in Irish)* tAOji A]5 to' aca^ji; A3Uf B| ff fAojt a]x 
nf ACAtit-n)$lTt, A5«if OAji ftA^b y\ bAOfi 50 becb 6* b-rajl 
AH ^tt6 fAp^litr 7» C^ |*e t^t^^iji; 6|ti z^ re if\\vybzA 
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le ttlfS^ AD lofC, DOC AC^ A15 AD ceOftAIDy DO Al]t b|tttAC AD 

16A1D^ 8. ft-puil AjAb jAiDe o'd cit^]3 le cuji A]it ad caIaid 
MArsAc? 9. Nt ^FttlU 01?* ^ ^ A5AID clAir Sa^dc add 
iDo f e]lTD, Asuf ]]• ?D6it AD t^ejbfD Sad) ] A||i ad ^bA|i f id. 
10. ^fi puAiit (perfect tense of the verb jtaJ, get) ad 

CeACCA buAfb A^t cloCA AJttf CA|t|tAlC]8 DA fCCjlpe, A 

c^ Aiit ceopAiD t)' fejlfDe? 11» VuAift aju]* fdf ad 
cljAc-FUfUXA : N| b-pu^l cajijia^c do cloc DAjt cu]t iDfe 

ADD AOD CAjlD At1)^11); AJUf bo CUlJieAf CltDCloU AD lOTD" 

l^D cIia8 A|tb A5Uf i!Ail bo]n)1i>» 12« CAb 6 ad c-aoIac 

CU]itCADD Ctt A]\i AD CaIa") add AUDfiP ^^ eAltftAlJ? 13, 

Ca{|tirD lnAicjte cdaii)« 14. Wac b-Fu^l luAiCfie-pDAti) c]]t|tD 
'^S'^r S^'J t^S ^o *^ caIah)? 15» N] b-F«|l; z^ b|t]3 Atni^e 
ADD A bcADAf AD Cft^, do ad uiT^y rAi6bi|t. 16. Nac b* 
fjuil cfiAD fD6it bAtfie ADD b* fe]ln)? 17. H] b-)?uY\; 
Do^of fSCAc: bo 5eA|t]t idc jac uilefjeAcd buDD. 18. 
Teuc AD »DA5 T\t) DAC 31a|* 6 ? 19. Mac pA^b fe a 3-C011)- 
D«i3e slAf. 20, jf tDAlc A beic ado T^ 21. b-|?u]l A3Ab 

b* A|lbA|t U^le A 3-C|tUAC A3Uf ADDf ^V IDAD|IAC? 22. N| 

b-f^u^l, b| AD jt^lte fo AD-F^uic. 23. Oe^]t fAO]ce 30 m- 
bjSeADD ^1t)ril* ^^1^ ^ fteulcAD iA|tbAUAC : acc 30 ^mnt^A& 

bub CUA|l jrA^tCAtDe AJUf AlfDHt*^ Fl]UfCO AD IteulcAD lODftAC 

h] A3A^DD 30 bejtioDDAc. 24. CjA ad c-aid be^b ye Ai]i 
Aif ca3Al9D ^IPir? 25. Hf poituf a pAb. 



ELEVENTH LESSON— 
EXERCISE xxuL— an cRfdTat) smttuSab siir f^ib. 

1. In what manner (how) are you, O dear fiiend of my 
heart? it is seldom you be here, and, for that reason (there- 
fore,) I like well that you have come? 2. I am well, 
indeed, I am obliged to you (literally, may ^ood be to you). 
I give thanks to God, I was never so well (in such health)^ 
3. How is your son, James, who is married? 4. He is 
well in health; but, indeed^ the folly of youth is still in his 
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mind. 5. I do not like that; for jouthfdl folly is the 
cause of grief and pining^ and it xcakes a very wretch of 
any individual at all that is under its control. 6« Has he 
obtained any place at all in your estate? 7. He has not; 
I did not give him a place, because he did not perform the 
thing which was pleasing with (to) me. 8. Oh, it was 
right for you to give him a gift, because he had ever been 
upright and agreeable. 9. Well, I have a wish to give him 
a gift yet 10. How is Thomas — is he a good boy ? 11 , He 
is very well; he is better nine times than ms brother. 
12. I like that; is he (le ^AbA — ^with, ue-i during long) 
so? 13. He is with — (during) a good while. 14. How 
are your grandfiither and your grandmother? 15. My 
grand&ther is dead, but my grandmother is yet in health. 
16. "When I'what is the hour) did your grandfather die 
(^t death) r 17. He died a month since yesterday. 18. 
May the blessing of God be with his soul ; he was a gentle, 
good, honourable man. 19. When will you be here 
again? 20. I will not have leisure again, I well know, till 
a year from this day. 21. You will be at the home (village) 
to-night. 22. Give me your cap. 23. Do not be in such 
a hurry, you have enough of time; for it is early in the 
day yet. 24. The sun is now going down, and you know 
that an evening in harvest (time) falls (as quickly) as fidls 
a stone into a bog-lake. 25. It is true for you. 26. God 
speed you (a blessing with you). 



TWELFTH LESSON— 

«cH D^nti LejsetiN oeus. 

EXERCISE XXrV..-»H CC^ltSlKidTStb SH^USSU) sint i^\bfo 

J. You are welcome, John; how are you? 2. 1 am well; 
may he also who enquires be well. 3. Had ye a great, 
feast last night at your &ther's house ? 4. We had, in^d ; 
we were eating and drinkmg with pleasure, and we were 
all merry to tne breaking of the dawn (of mom); the 
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jonBg people danced with delight, and thej sang meic* 
dious strains. 5. How many persons were in (it)? 6* 
There were ten young men, and eight young women. 7. 
It was an agreeable meeting you nad; do yon know the 
names of each of the men? 8. I do, indeed, know them ; 
th^e was Hngh, Arthur, Brian, David, Denis, Eugene, 
James, Laurence, Peter, and Richard in it, along with the 
elite (rcAic) of the town. 9. Who are the young women? 
do you know the name of each of them? 10. I do know ; 
Bridget, Catherine, Eliza, Mary, Honora, Rose, Sabia, 
Jane, and Celia; that is all who were in it. 11. There 
were not many in it. 12. 1 know there were not; but we 
were all (of) us relatives. 13. 'Who sat at the head of the 
table? 14. My &ther sat at the head of the table. 16* 
Did you taste of (the) spirits? 16. I did taste of spirits. 
17, Did you drink wme cheerily? 18. I did drink wine 
cheerily. 19. Were you drunk? 20. It is true that I 
was not drunk. 21. What is wine? 22. It is the juice 
of the vines that grow in France, in Italy, and throughout 
Europe. 23« Do you know what thing is u|f5e beAc^ 
(water of life)? 24. I do; water or spirits, that comes 
from the juice of the barley or oats, when there is made of 
it malt or barm. 25. Were the mutton and the beef good, 
rich? 26. They were, indeed, very good, and venr rich. 
27. Who carved the venison? 28. Charles M'Hugh 
carved it. 29. Who carved the fowl and the chickens? 
SO. I carved them myself. 31. At what hour did the 
meeting separate? 32. It separated at eight o^dock in the 
rnoming, when the sun waa high above the horizon. 



END OP PART I 



PART n. 

THIRTEENTH LESSON. 

GOKJUGATION OF A BEOULAR VERB ** bO iboly** 10 prais&'^ 

CONTINUED. 

INDIGATIVB MOOD. 

Perfect Tense. 

STNGTTLAB. PLUBALi 

1. ^V-Aty toollas, I praised. 1. 5d)ol-iQAtt, too/morA, we pnused. 

2. ^^l-ATf, woUiah, tnoo pndsedst. 

3. ^l r^ t(H>/ shi, he (or it) 

praised ; ^l r^, .100/ «£ee, she 
(or it) praised. 

Analytic form, ibol n)6, I praised; Interrogative, A|t 
rbolAf, nave I praised? or did 1 praise? and its Analytic, 
Aji ti7ol Tt)e, have I praised? (See in Eightli Lesson, the 
several Observations relating to the Perfect Tense of the 
verb bo beic, pp. 38, 39.) 

Future Tense* 

1. VJoi-^Ab, molfadh, I will praise. 

2. ^ol-^ATft, molfirh^ thou wilt 



2. ^oUbAii, wohoaH^ yon 

3. ^l-bAji, woldark^ they praised. 



praise. 
9)ol-p]6 T^ moffy Mi hA will 
pnuse. 



1. 9)ol-rAi9U]b, mo]famvidht we 
will pndse. 

2. 9)ol-f A]6, mo{^, or fito{/i<;y, you 

will praise. 

3. 9)ol-f A]b, 9no{/ioi(2A, they wiD 

praise. 



CONDITIONAL. 



1. ^l-rAiQttir^woJTofTittfft, we would 

praise. 

2. lAol-^A^d, «o{/Wy, yoa would 



praise. 
3. ^UfrAibif , wolfuudiaihi they 
would praise. 



1. 0>ol-fA|f}i), fM>i^nfi, I would 

praise. 

2. l{l>[>Urft) foo{/^, thoa wonldst 

praise. 

3. ^1-^a6 re,i0o[^«/^,he would 

praise. 

The Analytic, or simple form, of each tense in this and 
in every other mood, is coningated by placing after the 
third person singular in each the personal pronouns, it)e, 

ctt, r^f rii nw, ri^> ri^« Ex.— 

lOB THB PBXSXNT TSrai CNDIOATIVJB. 
SnrOULAB. PLUBAL. 

9)olA]6 (jnoUu) ipe, I praise. I 9)olA]6 r;t)Ot we pndse, 

9)oU]6 cu, thou praisest. I tl)olAt6 r^, yon praise, 

S^oU]6 re, he pniaei. 1 9)oUi6 ff^b, they praise. 

7 
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rOR THB DCPEKnEOT. 

Ill oU6 {touUoo) fpe ; I naed to pnuae. 



••• 



••• 



cu; 
re; 



^U6 nn*); 
... n& ; 



YOK THB FXBIXCT. 



ftol toe ; 



cu; 

re; 



^i noo; 

... n^; 
... tl'Ab. 



In the same manner the Future and Conditional Tenses 
are conjugated. (See Seventh Lesson, page 35.) 

The habitual present ends in — m)T): by annexing at)i?, 
therefore, to the root, the habitual present is formed ; as, 
fi)ol, tdoIapp nje, I am wont to praise ; hjoIaiji) cu, thou art 
wont to praise ; tijoIadi) f e, he is wont to praise. 

So, too, the relative and emphatic forms of the present 
and future are formed from the root iijol, by annexing 
for the present tense — Af ; for the future — ^^Af ; as, 

AO ce A iboUf , he who praises ; ai) ce a ipolfAf , he who will praise. 

The personal infl<)ctions of the imperfect and conditional 
tenses are alike ; so are those of the present and future 
tenses— except that the first person singular future ends 
in b. 

In the second person plural which ends in a]6, the 
vowel 1 is pecularly long ; as, indeed, it commonly is be- 
fore 6 (or 5) aspirated. 

Obs. — ^The first letter, if aspirable, of the imperfect, per- 
fect, and conditional tenses, must be always aspirated. So, 
in verbs, every initial letter that admits aspiration, should 
it follow — A|t, bo, ]to, 5u]t, n?A, tda]!, i)ACA]t, i)f, T)]0|t, or 
the pronouns, a, i?oc, in the nominative case, — suffers aspi- 
ration. 

VOCABULARY. 



7^% contracted form of A5ttt» and. 

SljUM), bread; Greek, a(pTo^ AU 
nouns of two syllables in Irish 
are accented on the first, a few, 
like the present instance, (A|te^o) 
excepted : it is commoxily prO' 
nounced as if written man^ 
but the first A ahoiild be 
slightly sounded. 



bAile, a town, a village ; Latin viUa, 
t>ATle iDo^t, a large town, the metro- 
polis ; a market town, as op- 
posed to a village. Erom thia 
Irish word bA|le, are derived 
all those topographical names 
in Ireland beginning with the 
word BcUipf SaUin ; as Ballin* 
garry CbA]le-Ai)-dA]t[i6A), th« 
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town of the garden, in Ormond; 
BalUntober, (bAile-Ao-cob^lft), 
the town of the well, in Kos- 
common, and in Mayo ; Bally- 
nahinch fbAfle-oA-l) ]i)nt^)» the 
town of tne island. There are 
many names of places in Ire- 
land spelled commonly, yet in- 
correctly, with the pr^x jBa%, 
BcUlin, that are not derived 
from bA|le, a town ; but from 
ihe compound word — beul- aca; 
from beul, mouth; and aca, 
ford's ; as Ballina, from beul- Aij- 
ACA ; Ballinasloe (beul aca tjA 
rluA^), the mouth of the ford 
of the hosts ; Ballyshannon 
(beul ACA r^ArjA]^)) the mouth 
of the ford of the fox. 

blia6A0i A year; deriyed, according 
to Br. O'Brien, frx>m bel, the 
sun — the god of the Chaldeans 
and of the pagan Irish ; and A|o, 
a circle ; an apparent revolu- 
tion of the sun during his an- 
nual course in the heavens. 

bttU]tce, boiled, from b|tuir, to boil. 

Ceu&, first ; ceub, a hundred. Ceub, 
first, has the article Arji always 
before it; ceub, a hundred, 
has not ; as, ceub ^eAtt, a hun- 
dred men ; Arj ceub reAft, the 
first man ; please remember 
this. 

CI05, a bell, a clock ; Welsh, eloec; 
from which Dr. Johnson de- 
rives the English word clock. 

CoftOf ft goblet, a drinking cup, a 
tumbler. So called because in 
days of old, drinking cups 
were commonly, amongst the 
Kelts, made of horn (co|\n) ; 
Latin, comu; Co^io-ajU, the 
homy -cliff; Cornwall. 

'tk^l, a hindrance, a prohibition, a 
disgust ; 6r. xoAsa;, I hinder ; 
col 5Aa]l, a prohibition on ac- 
count of kindred. Col ceACAft, 
(from col, and ceACA^i, four), 
a prohibition arising frx)m kin- 
drod in the fourth degree. 
Hence col comes, in a secon- 
dary sense, to mean, kin, and 



kindred; col-ceACAft, at pre- 
sent means cuusin german, the 
fourth from the stem, reckoning 
according to the dvU, and not 
iihe eanonicalf law; col-cu]5eAfi, 
five a kin ; col-feif eAtt, six % 
kin ; second cousins ; col-njofi- 
f eftefi, seven a kin ; col-occAft, 
eight a kin, third cousins. 

F;9^]lce, welcome ; Latin, va/ete, you 
are well. Ceub njfle fri^rlce, a 
hundred thousand welcomes— 
our national salutation. 

^ojiAt), a great many, much ; from 
njoft, great. 

V)\x]t)z^t a tribe, a fiunily, a society; 
from TQo, an old Irish word 
signifying person; Aoi), one ; 
cffi, a country. 

9)u]r)C|\eAc, of the same people, 
friendly, sociable. 

'Na, for |oi)A, than. 

PtiojDDi anciently written pnAiob — 
Latin, prcmdwm — a meal ; ceAb- 
ptiO|00> the first meal, break* 
£9kst ; pttoinnui^ dine. 

5uoCYtUA6, sugar ; from fu^, juice, 

and cnuA]6, hard. 
Cae6,tea, (a Chinese word). Ft, ih€. 

C|t]Ai)0|be, poss. case of ctt|Aoo|b, 
Trinity ; fr^m cyi|, three ; and 
Aoi)Ab, one (state, or) nature. 

UAf, above, high (prep) ; UataI 
(from UAf and Ail, to educate), 
noble. UAifle, the derivative 
of UAf Al, nobility. UaitIc Cj- 
IteAni)) Ireland's nobility. 

UAcbA^i, what is, (uAf) up, on top 
Hence it signifies cream ; be- 
cause the top part of the milk, 
as lAccAtt (from |ot, below), 
means the milk at the bottom 
> of the pail ; also the upper 
leather of a shoe ; ^acca^i, the 
sole ; in music soprano; ]Ac- 
CAfi, bass; on high, victorious; 
as, txn> lA|bTfi AoD UAcbA^i, the 
strong hand victorious — ^thl 
motto of the O^Briens. 

UAcbA^n, a president, a ruler, on« 
io command. 

U5, (vv) an egg • Latin, ovum ; Gr 
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EXERCISE XXV. 

1. CtA AD b^A8 ir n)A]c leAC a be^c AjAb Al|t Tt)Aib^D» 
Ai|t bo ceub p|io|i)o? 2. Jf tdaic IjOft) Aftan Ajuf ]TD;cae 
A5Uf aAcbA]t, A3uf ^eo\\ f uA|i-bfiuicce d OAe. 3. tCo le^j- 
|r|6 cu bAit) cae6altoTia6t)uic? 4. Le^j^r^b aV K^llce, ida f 
ffe bo cojl fe. 5, ?ii) 5lACAt}D cu fu3C]tuA8 le]f ? 6. 51a- 
CAffi); A5Uf leif ri'?* If "J^l^ lion) njon'^ry fuJcftuAi^. ?• fCi) 
|:e^|t|t leAC uACbAft 'da b^^ije? 8. ]f fe^itjt l]OfD OACbAft. 
9. CAbAlft (thowr, give) OAit) ]toii)t) be 'd cAO|t-feo|l, ida 
*f fe bo coil fe. 10. t!)6A]tpAb (I shall give) Ajur pailce. 
11. b' fe|b||t 5U|i tijAic leAC ub (egg)? 12. t1| tda]c Itotij; 

ca 11)0 f Ale AlJDf AT) ^eO]l. 13. t/AbAjft bATI) C0|t1) A1) UAC- 

bAift, IDA V r® ^o coil 6, 14. So ft biqc, Ajuf ceub iDjle 
i:&llce. 15. CiA AD uAift jccadd cu bo ceub pitoiDD 5ac 
l&? 16. ^i|t leAC uA]ft D-beif ad occ; do ^t|t ad Daoi 6 
cloi5. 17. C^A AD ttAl[i iceADD cu bo l5D? 18. JqiD fe 
A]ii AD bo, DO Ai]t AD b-AOD 6e6loi3. 19. CiA bi6eAf leAC 
At5 iceA6 AD ceub pjioiDD? 20. l)i8eADD tDuiDc^it ad CI5, 

ID Alt ACA id' ACAllt A5Uf IDO n)ACAllt, IDO 6feAl\-bltACAlfl A5Uf 

TDO 6ei|ib-f lufi, TDo cIad tdac, A5uf tdo cIad IDJeAD. 21. Ca 
b-fttil t>o beAit-bftACAiit UiUfATD' AD AID ro^ 22. C^ f 6 
ADD ^c-cliAc, Afib-bAile n)6\i (metropolis) 6i|ieADD» 23. 
pAib cu-fA A |iiArb ADD ^c-cliAC? 24. bibeAf; A5uf 30 
be|ii)iD leAC, ]x bl^«^3» ^3^r If '^^T* ^^ bAile 6 : bub ti)Aic 
lion) A beic add 3ac bliA6ain Ant i!eA6 bo do citi n)1. 25. 
b-f uil buiDe Ai|i bic add, 3Aoln)A|t (related to) buic a]3 
coti)D"l6e (residing)? 26. C^i; nf ACAiit-ri)drt» Do AcAtjt 
n)o n)ACAtt, rt)A]t AOD (along with) col-ceACAit, A3ur n)6itAD 
bAoiDe n)ttiDciiteA6A eile. 27. ^d colceACAitbuic SeAn)U|* 
8t)ActCoi6, A ca, n)A Y Flo[* ^» "?^l^ uAcbAfiAD A 3-colAifce 
(college) DA CfqADOibe? 28. )f col-ceArAit bon)oii)ACAi|i 
^9 -^S^f cul-cui3eAit bAm peiD *• c^-fft 30 beimiD AD-n)A]c 
bAn); 6111 bftoDADD r« n)6fiaD Aifi3ib ojiny-fx (on me) 5AC 
An) A cei3in) bo'D n)-bAile tDoiit. 29. )f n}^]t f id ; cia ad 
c-Art) bi cu ADD ^c-cliAc? 30. Ca fe adou* 30 bein)iD c|t| 
rDi ; Acc ca bull A3An) 30 n)-be|6ib add \io\n) rt)i eile. 31. 
tC cioci;ai6 (will come) cu lion) add tdo cjJ ^^id a docc ? 
32. H| TDAiclion) ft; ca ceAC nf acaji Ti)di|t AD-$Aft bAiii, 
A3uf itAcpAb (will go) add; ir ida^c le n)uiDC|ii ad c|3e 
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(of the house) 50 f Atj^Aiiji) (that I should tarry) aco. 33. 
b-pujl cu A13 itnceAcc? 34. C^^nj. 36. t)eAi)nAcc D© 
leAC 36. 5o |tA|b n)^]t ^3^6; |*l4ii7 30 |tA]b cu feio A3af 
bo Tpu^ocifu 



FOURTEENTH LESSON. 

The relative pronouns are — a, who, yrhich, what ; ijoc, 
who, which ; pac, who-not, which-not. These are all in- 
declinable ; and cause, when nominative case, the initial 
aspirable consonant of the verb to be affected by aspira- 
tion. 

The particle bo, sign of the past tense, has the force of 
a relative pronoun ; as, bAOjije c]teut)A t>o }:vi^]\% n)6fi-c4i|l 
AUi)r Ai) c-feAt>-Ain7f i|i, brave men who obtained renown 
in the olden time* In this sentence there is apparently no 
relative nominative case to ^uAift, and accordingly, bo, 
which immediately precedes it, is regarded, in this and 
such cases, as a relative. But sentences of this form are 
really elliptical, and can be filled up, as in the present in- 
stance, thus: bAO)Qe cfteui^A '* ik>c" bo fuA]|t n)d|t-cA]l ^vVf 

A1) C-feAT)-AlfT)n]t. 

The interrogative pronouns are— c]a, who ; ca, what, 
where; CAb, what — hBtin, quid; as, CAb6? what (is) it? 
cfteub, what, what thing; compounded of CAb, what; and 
|tAeb, thing. 

Obs. 1. — Such English sentences as — " who am I? who 
is he? what is it? what is the matter? what was the 
matter? is it he? is it not he? it is not he; — this is the 
man'' — are translated into Irish by omitting the verb, is, 
are, am, was — cia tDife? cia fe? cAb f6? cAb fh ai) u]&? 
At) f6 ? (is it) he? DAc fe? v] fe, (it is) not her ]*o fe ai) 
feA|t. (See Note, p. 21, and p. 40). 

VOCABULARY. 



96Atb (Aw-oo). Adam, 
^one, only, atqa]!) ; (solitary) 
Aui)/.tt ; from A^^i), one, and 



Althoogb, ce, 516, and c\6 ; (as it 
were, the verb C]6, seeing 
that;. 

An^el, A11754AU 
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Anger, I^At^. 

Always t1ot*> 50 tfoit ; Latin, seni' 
per; 50 rlofii perpetually ; 50 
bttiit, ever, till the day of (bfvAc) 
judgment ; 50 buAO, lastingly; 
50 b-6U5, till (eu5) death ; 
ever, a tilA"), ever, referring to 
time past ; a 5-coibi7tt]oe, (from 
coTbom^t abide thou), alwa^rs, 
abidingly ; ever ; 50 beo, till 
the last (beo) breath, ever ; 50 
beof^, till the (beo]5) end, al- 
ways, ever. 

Author, UobAtt. 

Beginning, cuf , cufAc (and cofAc) ; 
cuireAC, a leader or duke ; cu- 
rUT5f begin; coi*U5a6 (the act 
of) commencing. 

Govetousness, f a|i)c- 

Create, cyiucu]^, from c\wc, shape, 
form. 

Dispraise, bio-ibol, from b| or b]C, 
want of; {did, Latin), and 
tbol, praise ; c;^]i7, to dispraise ; 
bio-ibol, is to give negative 
praise; c^^ji), to jgive actual 
dispraise. '* Na ipol A5ut t)A 
cs\}rf cu te]r)," do not praise, 
and do not dispraise yourselfl 

Envy, cDuc. 

Eve, CbA. 

Gluttony, CfiAOf ; etuof JvOi CfiAOff i), 
and CftAOf Ai)Ac, a glutton ; CfiA- 
of-ol, drinking to excess ; cttA- 
or-rlu5A6, (from cttAOf, and 
rlu5A6, to swallow) to eat 
greedily; C|tO]reAc, a spear 
which, as it were, eats up the 
flesh. 

toM^en. 1 ^t ; Latin, Ivx, 

t^S" Ue..M%, light, 

to ignite 1^1^*'' .rjT'"" 

to light, J &<«) ; beAltxAb. 

Kingdom; |t]§eAcc; from ttlo> a 



king, and eAcc, a state, oondii 
tion, an achievement. 
Might, cuibAcc; mighty, cuinA<> 
cAc ; Almighty, uile-caipAd* 

CAC. 

Moralist, ope ; beA^-o]be 

Parents, ACA^tt, iqaca^; 6r¥i |i«- 
rents, ceAp-tfijOTTOTt, from ccAp 
(Latin, caput) head, chief; 
and T\nf)T}ox^9 elder, a progeni- 
tor (from xV)i)e, elder, and 
reAft, man). 

Pride, UAbAtt ; (as if from UA, issue, 
and b^itfi, superiority, excel- 
lence) C|A AQ t}p UAbAfi, what 
is pride ? 

See, freuc I I see, fe^cjit). 

Self, yejt); myself, iije-|re]rj ; cu- 
treji), thyselfl 

Seven, feAcc ; French, sept. 

Sin, peACA6 ; Latin, pecco. 

Sloth, lerrs. 

Source, p|t|oti)-i^65A^ ; burj, cobAfu 

Tongue, ceA05A ; Saxon, cuijs ; 
Banish, tunge; Belg. tonge ; 
Butch, tonghe; Latin, Hngtui; 
French, langue; Spanish, len- 
gua ; Italian, lingua. The 
analogy is very striking. 

Vanity, b]oibAO]o, and bfOTijAOTneAt 
(from bT, wanting, and ii)A0|19, 
substance) bAQ]te ; bAO]f, wan- 
ton folly. 

Walk, A|Tt>Tt^ n^bAl (pr. shoo-al, 
because } follows r; l>ear in 
mind Obs. 1, p. 2.) 

William, UtUiaii), (the first syllable 
is pronounced short), 9)ac- 
U|lleAT!), Fitzwilliam ; Wil- 
liams, Williamson, MacWil- 
liam — ^the Irish name assumed 
by the Bourkes of Gonnau^ht 
on the death of their chief^ 
William De Bourg, third £ad 
of Ulster. 



EXERGISE XXVL 



1. This is a very fine day (L^ AthbfteA; 6 fo). 2. It 
Is indeed a very fine day. 3. Have we not had (dac |iA]b 
^3^11)0) very beautiful weather now for a long time (past) ? 
4. We have had, indeed, very good weather, as you ob« 
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serve (ft)A|t be||t cu), this good whfle past. 5. Has not 
God been very good to us? 6. Yes, God has been very 

g)od to us. 7. Who is good but God alone ? 8. Who is 
od? — ^you, who know so much (ajS a b-f?u]l At) oijieAb 
ffp eolu]f), know this question (ceifb) well. 9. He is the 
author and first source of all that are in (on, a^ji} heaven 
and on earth ; He is the beginnirig and end or all that 
are, or that will be ; it is He wno created the sun, the moon, 
and all these stars that illumine the firmament ; He always 
is and abides for ever : Let every tongue sound his praise* 
(praise him). 10. Who is he who praises the Lord always? 

11. It is the just man, who knows who God is — how great, 
how mighty ; and who himself is — how poor and vile. 

12. What IS this world? (cAb 6 at? v]^ at? r^ojiAl fo ?) 

13. It is only a vapour that lasts (is) for a little, and then 
is no more. 14. What is heaven r 15. It is the kingdom 
in which God reigns in glory ; and in which all the blessed 
praise for ever His blessed name. 16. Are you holy? 
17. No ; I am not holy. I do not praise myself (nje-f fe^t)) 
although I like to be good. 18. You know the saying, or 
the advice (coTijAijile), of the old man — do not praise, and 
yet do not dispraise yourself; for much praise is bad. 1 9. 
What is pride r 20. Pride is sister to vanity — pride is one 
of the seven deadly sins. 21. Do you know the seven 
deadly sins? 22m 1 do (know them) — they are pride, 
covetousness, lust (bituif), anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth. 
23. Pride, I see, is the head and root of all — it was the 
sin of the angels, and the cause of the sin of our first 
parents, Adam and Eve. 24. I see you are a moralist 
26. Who is this coming (a]3 ceAcc) ? 26. It is my dear 
and faithful friend, William. 27. Is it he that comes 
(ad e a c^ Avvi) ? 28. It is he ; here he is. You are 
welcome, mv dear friend (ceub n)]le f ^^Ice ftotiiAc, a cAftAb 
mo cle^b) ; now are you to-day? 29. I am well, thank you 
(btt|6eAC btt|c ; or be]|t]n7 bufbeACAf bu^c) 30. Let us Imve 
A walk. 

In the two preceding Lessons we have shown how a 
verb active in Irish is conjugated. In addition to those 
tenses already given, which, firom the employment of a 
twofold conjugation — ^the synthetic and analytic — ^present 
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to every Irisli speaker for selection more than an ordinary 
variety of terms by which every modification of time can 
be expressed; there are yet others, formed by the aid of 
the substantive verb, bo he]tf " to be f and of the present 
participle. 

Present Tense ... ... z9^ nje ah^ t9oU6, I am (a*) praui- 

ing, &c. 
Imperfect ••• ••• b] nje A]5 tqoIa6, I was (a*) prais- 

ing, Ac. 
Fatore ••• ••• be]6 nye A5 iQoUb, I -will be (a*) 

praising, &c. 
Second Future ••• ••• be]6 v}e ^A\y (after) ii)oU6, 1 shall 

have praised, I shall be after 

praising, &o. 

These compound tenses are quite analogous to the com- 
pound tense in French ; J'ai parle — or the continuated 
form in English verbs ; I was loving. 

OPTATIVB MOOD. 
SmaULAB. PLURAL. 



1. 5o 1901-Ab, moladki may I 

praise. 
% 5o TQol-A|t^ moUrh, mayest thou 

praise. 
9. 5o ii7ol-A]6 fe, mojee «A^, may he 

praise, 



1. 5o ti)ol-ii)U]b, molmuidh, may we 

praise. 

2. 50 ii)ol-cAi6, moUheef may you 

praise. 

3. 5o ii)ol-A]b, moUdhf may they 

praise. 



INFINITIVE MOOD* 

(Verbal nomi — ^^oU6, praise.) 

Qo V90UA, to praise. 

le TO0U6, in order to pndse. 

^]|\ q 190U6. (on the point of praising) abont to pnuM. 

PARTICIPLES. 

fCi3 i!joU6, (at) praising; ai|i iboUfe, on praising; ^aji 
(after) ti7oIa6, having praised. (See Tenth Lesson, Infini* 
tive Mood, page 47.) 

The Subjunctive Mood is the same in form as the Indi- 
cative, taking, however, for present time, 50 (that) ; for 
past time 5U|i (that) ; before its tenses. 
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The demonstrative pronouns are — fo,this, these ; (French^ 
te; Hebrew, zo, zu) ; ftn* that those; ub, fu&, that yonder, 
Stiose yonder, that there, those there, or of whom or which 
there may be question. It is true, these pronouns fo, x\x}- 
come after the noun, which they help to point out; yet 
their demonstrative character is ftdly attained by aid oi 
the article (ai), or i)a, the) which must always go before 
the noun, whenever the demonstrative is to follow; as, 
* this man,' is in Irish expressed thus, ' the man this/ ai) 
feA|t to; * these men,' the men these, ija f m fo. 

The emphatic particles, t1> re» t^* (Latin, ce; French, 
ct), which are manifestly traceable from f o, this ; yav (and 
fCAp), wliich appears to be derived from ffo, that; are em- 
ployed after the pronouns personal and possessive. 

1st. After the personal pronouns ; as, me, I ; n^e-f |, and 
now commonly spelled Ti)]fe, I; cu, thou; cu-fA, thou; f|, 
she; n-re, she ; fe, he; fe-fAP, he; rib,you; tlb-re,you; 
f]Ab, they; rf^^-tA^j they. The emphatic sufHx for the 
Brst person plural is — oe (Latin, nos; Heb. nu, we) ; as, 
pinTi,we;pinn-oe, we (as it were, we, we). 

2nd. After the possessive pronouns: njo, my; bo, thy; 
A» his, her, their; Aft, our; bu|i,. your; as, njo cA|tA, my 
friend ; 1170 cA]t A-f a, my friend ; bo cA|iA-r a, thy friend ; 
A c A|tA-f A, her friend ; a cAftA-f ad, his friend ; a 3-cAftA- 
f Ai), their friend; bu|t s-cAjiA-fA, your friend ; aji 5-0A|tA- 
1)6, our friend. 

These particles are placed last, no matter wliat ntimber of nouns and 
adjectives follow ihe possessive pronouns ; as, my dear, loving, amiable 
friend, n)o cAfU 61I, ^fvMfbAn £eAr)ATi)A]l-rA. If a possessive pronoun do 
Jot precede the noun and adjective, the particles ta, tai), i)^* will not ba 
employed ; as, this dear, loving, amiable friend, An cAjtA bil., '5ttA6n)An 
SeAt)AfbA]l to* In this last instance it is to that is «tmployed ; in thi 
toner TA* Another Example : 

This beloved man, ai) f eAti sttAfi njA^ " to." 
That beloved man, At) f eAtt ^\Mtri}A\\, ** nfi*" 
My beloved man, vf feA^i t\^n)A\% **x^- 



n 



In the two first lines, the x>rononns to, xw* '^^ demonttniiTe ; in the 
Ihixd, fA is msrely an emphatio partiU*. 
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These particles of empliasis are employed after the per- 
sons of the verb, in the same manner as aner the pronouns 
Ex.:— 

I praise, n)o\A\in- We praise, n)oli9tt]b. 

Thou praisest, lOoUTfU You praise, lOolcAi*. 

He praises, ti)oUi6 re. They praise, ipoUib. 

XUPHA.TIO FOBIC. 

V)(>U]^-re. »)olcAi6-re. 

V)oU]t re-fAn. V)oup-rAtj» 

Obs. — Contrast or opposition requires the employment of 
the emphatic particles, as is illustrated in the accompanying 
Exercise. 

VOCABULARY. 
S^]6 (pr. eye-a\ the front, the 



fJEUse ; Greek, n^oc, the appear- 
ance; A^i6, having A]m on, 
placed before it, has the mean- 
ing of ahead, on straight, over; 
as, b'ltijqS fe Ajti aJai*, he 
went on straight, he prospered; 
ATti aSa]6 rjA i)-uiT5ce, on the 
face (over) of the waters, 
like the Hebrew, haJ peneif 
on the face. Hrjt) (in) A5A]6, 
means against ; b*]ii)q§ r^ Aijt) 
A]^]6, he went against, he op- 
posed. 

^SMI"?} I entreat, I beseech ; from 
Ai), very; and 5Ant]Ti), I cry 
out. 

tUjbni-^r, Andrew; ?l)Ac-2li)bttT4if, 
MacAndrew, Anderson, An- 
drews. 

Qoi)teAcc, {Sn-yacfU\ adv., along 
with, together ; from Aotf, one, 
and freAcc, a turn. 

Q tceAc, adv,, in, within ; from a 
for AT)t}j in; and ceAc, house. 

CeAcbAti, either, as if cac, other, 
any one ; and e]b]tt, between. 

Ccjle, an equal, a companion — ^man 
or woman ; a spouse, a wife, 
a husband. Ce]le, with the 
possessive pronoun a, his, her, 
its, mean each other ; ca ^uac 
Acu A|ti A ce]le, they hate each 
other, le (with) ^]le, toge- 
ther; as, be]6fi)]b le cejle a 
bA]Ue, we will be hometo^e- 
Aer, iM applied only to com- 



panionship between two ; A 5* 
cu)beAcc, when the number ia 
either two or more than two. 
6 ce]le, (from other) asunder ; 
z»k t]Ab 6 ce]le, they are sepa- 
rated; c(i re 6 6e]le, it ia 
asunder ; ctt]b A ceile, through 
each other; in diisorder; in 
confusion. 

^Yt<^]^) Cork; so called because 
its early foundations were laid 
by St. Finbar, near a "cofi- 
CAC," or marsh. 

Cftuin^f the world; orhis terrae, 
the globe ; from c\M)t), gathered 
like a ball, round ; C|iu]0]i« &^ 
ther (thou) ; ctttt]t)u^, a ga- 
thering, a meeting, ; hoarding 
up, gains ; cttuiiji^eont, a ga- 
therer, a collector; Cftuin^ 
eoluTti a knowledge of cosmo- 
graphy; C|iu]i)e-r5niobA6, cos- 
mography. 

Cu|beAcc, company, society ; from 
cuib, a portion ; and ^eAcc, an 
act, turn, change. ^ 5-cu|« 
beAcc, together; be]6fQU]b a 
5-cu]beAccy we shaU be toge* 
ther. 

OxfnfjDt mindful ; axtn>f)e, memory, 
remembrance. 

t>eAtt5, red* 

t>oiQAnt the world, in its moral and 
physical acceptation. 

^fteAC, the visage; from bCAfte, 
see, look at ; 6r. iipu/f I see. 

C|i;tq. certain, d^nite, neoessaiy; 
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MB b\xH)e ensii), a certain person ; 
If ^ISTH A 6eAi)A6, it is neces- 
sary to do it. 

pAifA, a declivity, a slope ; le ^At)A, 
headlong. 

^V^Vf^ truth ; from trfofi, true. 

FocA)l, a word Cspoken) ; Latin, 
voccUe ; h\K]AtA\\, a word writ- 
ten, spoken, or conceiyed- in 
the mind; in granmiar, the 
verb, 

StAttti^A (pr. gorry), a garden; 
Welsh, gardd; from which 
Dr. Johnson derives the Eng- 
lish word, garden. 

toi)i)or, eulv.i in order that ; com- 
pounded of At)i>, in ; whidi in 
composition often assumes the 
form ]0i7 ; and tjof. manner, 
order. 

leACA, a cheek ; Heb. Trb, lechi, a 

1'awbone; Itamath-/€c^i, **the 
ifting up of the jawbone," 
where Samson slew the thou- 
sand Phihstiues. 



leACAijAc, having a good cheek] 

^Ab-leACAijAc, long-cheeked. 
luA6nA6, report, fame, notoriety ; 

from Iua6, to speak openly and 

frequently, to impute; fu6. 

discourse. 
^&U, {mawld)f a bag, mail 
9}aU, {molla)j eyebrow ; the dope 

of a hill ; plural, tqaUi6. 
^A5>a6, mocking, jeering, humbug* 

ging. 
pAbttujc, Patrick ; ^AcVAt)\x\xK% 

Fitzpatrick ; MacFadden, and 

Macradden. 

5co]l, school ; Greek, ^•'^^l Latin, 
schola, 

SeotifA, George. 

SibeAl, Isabelhi, 

CAfiU, it happened ; 6 cajvU, since 
it has happened ; whereas. 

Zon)i^f^ Thomas ; 9)AC-Coii)A]ri 
Thompson ; Thomas, and Mac- 
Thomas. 

C|t|tttt, three men, a trio ; from ctvf, 
three ; and ireAft, a man. 

UfQAl, humble ; Latin, humilii* 



EXERCISE XZVn. 

1. C]<t c^ ADt) I*]!)? 2. 20e-n- 3. CfA cufA? 4. 
SeATDUf Ua b|t^A]i). 5. CAftyi AfceAC a SeAn)w]r» V^ ^ 
beACA; t^lS rl^r ^Sttf ^^ai) bo cori)|tAt). Jf idajc lion) 30 
b-peicimcuaplaince. If |:a&a ah l^ 6 b] cu-fA ASUf nje-fi 
|iotn) AT) Ue 'p 1116, A 5-cu|&eAcc; A3Uf 30 be^ri)]!) leAC ca 
bftd]b (gladness) ojtn) AT)0]f 30 b-t:u]ln)]b-i)e AWfo le cfejle 
— cu-fA A]5 A b-fa]l njofi-c^lTi) A3ur c^il ai|i feA& i)a 
c]tuti)e; A3Uf nje-f], a c^ ado fo, At)t) ]AccA.]t i)a qfte 3AI) 
p|Of 3AT) luA6ftA8. 6. Oc, A3|tAin) OftC, DA cofuis CO luAC 
HP, bo 11)0 »t)olA6 ; ijo, fe ]r com ^<'^"> -^ T*^^> ^ n)A3A8 fu]?!). 
7. So be]n)lo i)|'l (for d] b-pu]l) nje-f] a tda3a6 fuc; acc 
cd nje A ]t^8 t)A f l|t]i)e ; ca f ]0f A3ATD 30 b-f u^l cu AD«un)Al 
a5upt)i lAbAftoccAb (I shall not speak) focAil e]le aw bo 
ifiolca (in your praise). 20a|i bubA]|tc nje (as I have 
said), ir V^^^ ^ b|TDA|i-i)e le 6e]le A13 bul (going) add 
fcoile 'nuaipbiTDATi-ije a ceAC b' ACAfin)oi|i; be^ijOAcc Oft 
le n-a anam. Na|i f]ubA]l cu-f a 30 leoft be 'v bon)Ait) 6 
fin? 8. Siubalap; c^ a^ah? Tudn^p le itA6 Ajfi 3AC p|6 
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bo cttAUf (I heard), A3uf 3AC v]^ bo cot)o<^TtcAf (I saw), 
bA fn-be^6eAb f a]11 (opportunity) A5Ati) feal a caca6 (to 
spend) Uac. iCcc be|8 f a]11 asah? atq e^5^i) eile. 9. tCt> 
Ctt|rT)|o leAc, ijaA]|t a h] nje-fi Ajuf cu-f a l^ e|3]p A15 ffu^^l 
AtDAC 6 bAile CoficAij, A5Uf bubftA^f 50 nyhuS rh^]t leAC 
fPAiT); A'f 'i)UAi|ib| fit)n-T)e 'r At) ttjfse, tA]r)\c (came) 
zovx) n)6fi, A CU3 (brought) A]|t p]lleA8 le]f, cu; A3iif 
b'in)]3]f (you went) le f^ijA leif Ap c^ffiuc po 3U|i cui|iI|D3 
cu Ai]t CA||i|tAi3; AUt) f |t) bo ri)^ti)Af-re bo 61AI3 A3Uf CU3 
A jxeAC bo 'd c|iai3 ^**"r^ leAC-beo tijaji b|6]r» 10. Jf ffon 
3U|i cu|n)li) liorihfA 30 rt)^]t Ai) l^ ub, A5Uf bei6 cu]n)pe 
A3Atij Aiji 30 beo ; f f a^ji au AbbAji rii)> ^ AjAm-fA A 3- 
cori)iju]8e, 3eAi) A3uf qoiji) njoft o]ti>|'A^ bu^6eAC fA ai) tijeub 
|t]i)i>e ca bAfi). 11. Mac ]tA]b buACAllA 03A e]le \\vty-ve 
AO U f ft) ? 12. b] 30 c]i)ce (certainly) ; acc olojt ibiAi) 
le ceAcbAjt biob bul ai)1) A3A16 i)A b-coi;i) f:Aocii)A]t (angry 
billows). 13. bu6 n)Aic 00 ftiijijbAji-fAD §. cA]tlA 
(whereas) 3U|i copcajs cu a]3 ca^dc o]i|icu, c^a pAb i)a p||i 

63A A b] ADI) AOlh^eACC l]1)D A1)D l^ flD? 14. b] ^]V^Ji]^T 

^AcPAbftAic Seo]tfA SIDac UjUiAifD, A3ttf CoiD^f 2Cac- 
DoiDijAill, c]i]U|i A13 A |iA|b tr^of le fDA") 30 l>-Ai>-n)Alc. 
15. b-fJuil^b u]le beo 30 p6]l? 16. W| b-f:a]l]b; pUA^fi 
befftc (couplej b^ob b^f ; acc c^ CoroAf 2l)AcOorbi)All beo 
pof ; A3Uf c^, D] fe Afi)A]i7 'pi) a f eAji riiAlc, acc o^be Ajib- 
fiju^Dce (highly-leamedj, A3uf fAO] A]tbce|tDeAc. 17. Jf 
rpAic l]on) fjD ; ad b-fuil fe a b-pAb o cuaiIi6 (heaidj cu 
uAfb? 18. Oc, c^; Piojt cuAlAf UA]6 le cu]3 bl]46nA. 19. 
CiA Ap cof An)lAcc (like ; appearance) bu^pe a b^ Apt), ^opoop 
30 b-peiciii) At) ctt]n)ii) l]on) fe ? 20. bi f6 'i)t) a feAji ^jib 
c|Ti)cioll f fe cfioijce ; beA]i3 aijo a AjA^b ; Ioi)]iac ai)I) a 

ftt|l, f31An)Ac/|!Ab-le]CeAl)AC, A tpAlUlb C]tUlD, A3Uf a 

XjiuAS A]ft 6a|c ad o^ft, A 8|ieAC xe]n) (mild), clAccn)A|t 
(handsome). 21. C^ f lOf ASAit) 30 it)A]c ADOff Ai|t; ]f 
At)n)Aic AD cain)De c^ A3Ab-|*A« 22. Mac |tA]b be^jtbf fu|t 
A]3e b'A ]i' b' Aipii) S^bfeAl — ad f l-fiD a b-^iDH) ? 23. J f 
S^bfeAl bt iDAji A^DH) ^IT^cf. 24. b-|?u]l ctt cu^jifeAc (tired} 
be]f b' Aifbifie (journey)? 26. M|'1]td. 26. C|3 liDD-t;! 
(we can ; literally, it comes with us) ida]i T\Vf ffubAl Cfijb 
AP 3aT*T*6a ; c^ AD c]t:8ic-D0DA (evening) co bjieAj x]X). 27. 
Jf tDA|c l|oti)-re fe, i^A'r tDAic leAC-rA. 28, C]Dce ]p ti)A)c 
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1|0ii>-t*A §. C]A le]r AX) jAitjiftAro? 29. tjorD^A. 30, 
Ve)C]n) 5u]t ii)6|t ai) rAOti-CAlrbAi) (agriculturist) cu. 31. 
U) b|6|n) leif 50 Tt)]r)]c, acc 6 ah) 50 ah). 32. CAfiit a 
ixeAC A5Uf fettc ai]i i)A bUcAib. 33. RACfAb A'f tAjlce. 



SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

Since we commenced our Easy Lessons in Irish, we have 
omitted to note the gender of each particular noun, because 
we intended to devote a special Lesson to this subject, and 
to render it a matter of no difficulty for any learner Ut 
know, at a glance, the particular gender of every noun in 
the Irish language. 

Iji English Grammar sex and gender are so allied that 
one betokens the other. Whatever is of the male sex is mas- 
culine in gender ; whatever is of the female sex is feminine 
in gender; and whatever is of neither sex is in gender, 
neuter — that is, of no gender. This is the simple, grand, 
English rule relative to the gender. Lindley Murray has said, 
and the philosophic error has been taught in all our schoob, 
" that gender is the distinction of sex." 

CngUsh-speaking students, on not finding gender as 
readily distmguishable in foreign languages as in their 
native tongue, laud the beautiful simplicity of English, 
and cannot at all understand why the languages of other 
nations should, on the simple subject of gender, differ so 
widely from that of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Gender, however, is even in English, quite a different 
thing from *'the distinction of sex," the latter regards 
things ; the former, not things, but their names. For exam- 
ple, we say a man, as a living being, is of the male scx-^ 
and not male gender ; and a woman^ as a living being, is of 
the female sex — not female gender ; while the word ** man," 
as a mere part of speech, is said to be, not male^ but, mas* 
culine ; and the word " woman," not female^ hut feminine, 

** In English grammar sex and gender are confounded : jet they differ 
widely. Sex is a natural distinction ; gender a grammatical one. Sex ap- 
pertains only to living things ; gender to the names of ail things. Sex is 
limited in its extent ; gender extends to all classes of nouns. Sex is, however, 
a sure sign by which the gender of certain nouns becomes kno wo.''— Co/i^« 
irish Grammar, p» 52. 
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This becomes very plain if we take examples from other languages ; r 
child, as a hmnan being, admits of sex ; yet the Greek word for chil(^ 
Pfi^oif is nenter gender ; in like manner -rei^icf ; and in German, da4 
kindy the child ; das pferdf the horse, is each of the neuter gender. 

Again, sex regards only things that have life ; gender 
extends to names of all kinds, as well to those that do not 
convey the idea of life, as to those that do. 

In the next Lesson we shall see that nouns have gender, though the 
fhings of which they are names have not sex. 

In Irish there are only two genders — the mascidine and 
feminine. 

Our language is, in this respect, quite like that of our 
neighbours the French, which has only two genders, pre- 
serving, it seems, in this singular feature, a trait of its early 
Keltic parentage. 

Nouns are divided into two great classes — ^those that 
convey the idea of life ; and those that do not. 

Rule. — ^In those that convey the idea of life, the gender 
of the noun accords with the sex of the object ; if the object 
is male, the noun is masculine ; if female, the noun is 
feminine. 



IIASCULINB NOUNS. 

Proper Named. 

2lcu)l, Achilles. 

tt^urcfo* Augustine. 

ttlirreti, and Jftlirrmq, Alexander, 

iOAdiii]xre\i, MacAJister. 

iiot)%ViX {iny-as), Angus, ^neas. 
^Ac ^nsuir, Mac Guiness. 

CAO]n;^eii) (from cAOffi), gentle ; and 
SeiOf an ofiispring,) Kevin; 
Haoti) CAOfb-oe]t), Saint Kevin ; 
Latin, Coerngemua, From the 
prefix, CAO]fb, gentle, is derived 
the family name of the 
0*Keetes ; as, SeAipttt O^CAo\n), 
James O'Keefe. 

Coftii)A]c, Cormack; V)AcCo\ift)AC, 
MacCormack. 

Names peculiar to mim* 

1. ttcAin, father. 

2. buACAll, boy; as, buACAll ci^e, 

a servant boy. 

3. bobAc, a grown boy, a clown. 
$e4^titi-bobAc, a lad ; a boy not tully 

grown, 



FEMININE NOrNS. 

Proper Nam^ea, 
21|iqtI« Amelia. 
^]r)5eAlo5, Angelica ; from Ai^seAl, 

an angel, and 65, young. 
2li)i)A, Anne. 
bA^tbA, Barbara. 
C;SV|c, Kate. 
CAiclft), Little Kate. 
CActtinA, Catherine. 
lAtAittnoH'A, Lasarina; from UrA]n* 

a flame, redness, blushing; 

and T^fooA, of wine, 
lun, Lucy. 
^A]ble, Mabel. 
5eil]6;!Ki7, {Shel-yawn) Julia. 
SurAni'A* Susanna. 
Ui)A, Winefrid. 

Names peculiar to vsovMn. 

1. 9)ACA]tt, mother. 

2. CA]le, a woman ; a stout country 

woman. 

3. CaiIiq, a girl; cA]leAc, an old 

woman; a hi^. 
5eiektit^-cA]l]f), a little girL 
5iop4i>rAc. a grown up girl. 
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6. t>eAYt-bttACA|f%, (pr. dhenvrd' 
her) a brother* 

6. TeA\x, a man. 

7. Ha|c, a prince. 
fi- R]^, a king. 



9. 1=eAtt-5Aol a male relative. 

10. ^Ac, a Bon. 

Names of brutes. 

11. bA^ibAll, a drake. 

12. 5eA|tttAc, a young colt ; a foal. 
bf\oii)Ac, a colt. 

13. CApAll, a pack horse, a hack; 
Gr. Koffa^ifi^ ; Latin, eabaiha, 
Szik\\ a horse. 

5eAtttiCU7, a horse; from the 
verb 5eAi\|\A6. 
14 CqUeAc, a cock (I after ] is li- 
quid, like / in William); as if 
from co]U, watch, attend ; and 
ceAc, a house ; Latin, gdlus. 

15. CollAc, a boar. 

16. F|a6, a stag, a hart. 

17* Bao^aU, a gander. 

18. S^Attc, an ox ; t>ATi)» a steer. 

19. Keice, a ram. 

20. CAt\b, a bulL 

Nam^ derived from offices peeuhar 
tomefu 

CeAobui^^y a merdiant ; Heb., 

keneyan, a merchant. 
CubATtte, a babbler ; from cUb, 

the month open. 
C|\ucu|^Oitt, creator ; from ctiucujS, 

• create ; root, c^tut, form 
t)o)iroiTt, a porter, a doorkeeper ; 

from bojtur, a door; Gr., $vpa^ 

thura, a door. 
File, a poet. 
5AbA]6, a thief; frx)m ^op, steal 

thou. 
inAi|Ac» a monk. 
IQAitcacy a hder ; from ii^Atxe, an 



4. O15. a virgin ; from 65, joung 
0iTi]^m. a maiden ; from am, the 
perfection of and pin of a vnnn. 

6. OeAttb-fiutt, (gr, dhervlioor) a 
sister. 

6. beAi), a woman. 

7 l)eAn-flA|C, a princess. 

8. t>eAi)^io^i), a queen ; the wife 

of a king. 

R]^-&eAt), a Sovereign Queen 

9. t>eAr)-5Aol, a female relative. 

10. lij^eAi), a daughter. 

Names of brutes, 

11. Iaca, a duck. 

12. 5eAtinAc-U^itt, a filly. 
bttoii)Ac-U^Tn, a filly. 

13. Idn^i a mare* 



14. CeAttc, a hen. 



15. C|t«^]i), a sow. 

16. CilYc, a hind, a roe; Greek, 

17. 5e, goose. 

18. ColpiBic, heifer. 

19. CAottA, a sheep. 

20. t>o, a cow. 

Names derived from offices peculiar 
to women, 

beAO-AlcfiA, a nurse ; frt)m be^n, a 
woman ; (a prefix which, wlien 
put before nouns, denotes an 
agent of the female sex ;) and 
AlcfiA, a nurse ; which is itself 
derived from A]l, support thou. 

Cotbuttr A, a neighbour, is feminine, 
because it is derived from coii), 
together, and unrA, a support, 
a prop; which is feminine. 
Neighbours, according to out 
Irish notions, ought to lend 
mutual aid to each other. 

PeAjtrA, f, a person, is feminine. 
Aj it is a word that can b« 
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old Keltic word, signifying 



applied to eith^ sei^ its tor** 
mination causes it to be rlanncd 
with those that are feminine. 
Cft]Ai)0|b, Trinity, is a feminine 
noun, like its Latin and Frraich 
equivalent, TriJiUas, TriniU^ 
on account of the tenninatioii 
of the word. 



VOCABULAEY. 



tt^AlUiti, a dialogae ; Gr. a77iXX«, 

aggeUo, I narrate. ^5aIIatq 
Oftin A5urf^ActtU|c, the dialogue 
of Ossian and St Patrick. 

SlTHiDy a name ; in grammar, the 
noun; Latin, nomen, 

ilictjij, know (thou) ; Aici)]JceAti, is 
known. 

tin)A]U like to ; from which is de- 
rived rAn)A]l ; Latin, aimilia. 

^f9Ui6, adv., so; in that manner; 
from An)A]\ ; and U|6, way. 

beAijbA, feminine ; from beAr), a 
woman ; bi^, coming together, 
are pronounced like i)0* 

beireAc, a beast, a brute ; from 
beic, existence; or, be^icui^, 
feed; (Heb., Tj^n, behir, a 

brute, from n];3, hahar^ to de- 

-T 

vour.) 
beuttU. (from beul, mouth; and 
ttSv6, utter,) a language, speech, 
dialect ; IV., parler ; Italian, 
parlare, to speak ; sijAc-beuti- 
U, the common (Irish) lan- 
guage ; beutiU i)a b-f )UeA6, the 
language of the poetis. In mo- 
dern Irish, beu|\U, means the 
English tongue, and in this 
sense, is used in contradistinc- 
tion to 5AoU]5i the Lrish tongue, 
Oaelic ; as, 5Af) beuttU, 5AIJ 
BAoIa]5, without English or 
uish. Sacx, Saxon ; placed 
before the word bettftU, 
defines and strengthens its 
meaning ; 5Acr-beut\U, Saxon- 
tongue, Engliish; 5ttett5-beuttU, 
Greek-tongue ; iAit>]n, Latin ; 
|^1i)C7t, fVench ; Spiain^AC, 
Spanish ; locAiUeAc, Italian | 



^llUii)At)i)Ae, German ; 6a5^ 
tiAc, Hebrew; Cunic]f, Ttirkish. 

bo]i)ioi)i), adj., female ; from beAi>, 
a woman ; and sir), ofiisprinff. 

t)ttAl5Ar, duty ; from boAl, due, in- 
herent right, law. 

CoTcceAi), common, public. 

t)luc, warp ; from blue, thick, dose* 

CaIa6a,' a science ; from eol, as if 
eoluf, knowledge, and ui6, a 
way. ^ 

FeAtt^A, mascnlinei nom fCATt, a 

FloitftAi), a male ; from fe^ti, aman, 
and 5fij. 

Fonttf* easy; Latin, /oci'fe. 

5t)e, appearance, distinction ; sex. 

5fVAtpToeAtt, grammar ; which, like 
its equivalent in "Rpglityh, 
French, German, and I^tin, 
is derived from the Greek, 

ht)eAi, woof. 

lorsi^, gender, as if from yijiJIti tell, 

and siHf offspring, generation ; 

X^^V'-V^TSV)* masculme gender; 

beAf)-ior510t feminine gender, 
le]^ read ; Latin, leg€. 
^9)ettb, size, bulk, number ; ea 

ipeub, how many, how much ; 

CA ibeub v)r5V) Ai)Q ? how many 

genders are ^here ? 
^fouoAd, explanaxion, a note, 1^ 

conmient ; frt)m fQ^i)» fine; 
, Ji)T')Iot niake fine. 
tle]ce, tlungs ; the plural of I)i6. 
Ptt10fb<ttAncA, principal parts ; from 

pit]on), first, principal ; and 

tuijcA, divisions, parts ; ttoiqno, 

1 divide. RAot)A, also meana 

diviaiona. 
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S^jijch, write ; Lat., teribS ; Welsh, 

ysgriveny: 
5a]l, the eye ; rolar> light ; Latin, 



«o2, the ran ; rufl* the men- 
tal eye; expectation. 
Scj^b, a state. 



EXERCISE XXVIIL 
fCsAllATi) eibiit 6a Ti)AC-lfe]5eAT). 

▲ DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO STUDENTS. 

1. tt ?iU|T|t|p, fiA^b ctt A]5 fco]l, Ai) ^u6? 2. bf8eAf ; 
f)] TDAlc liori) A beic l^ Alft b]c 6 fco|U 3. V\\ c6]|ibo ^eA|i 
65 A^|i b^c, njAji c^iji-fe, a he\t lA 6 fcofl A3Uf § aijd a 
cuiDAf A be]c At)i). 4* C4t t^jl A3ATD 30 b-fu^l cu At3 
leiJeAft eAlAfeAu 4^|tb? 6. SCA^fe, i)] b-ptt|l]TU, acc aii)A|i> 
]Ab fo A c^ coicceAi?, iDAji zZk t5|tiobA6, le^seAb, cftuipe- 
eolu^f A3uf 3|tAiTDTD6i|i, aV i)eice be'ij c-f ArnA^l f]i), ida|i 
AOD le ceAT)3A ^ACf-beu^tlA, 5|ieu3-beufilA, TT^^ltJc^f, A3ttf 
LA]b]i). 6, Ca eoluf A3Ab, dac b-f u]l, Aift p|i|on)-MncA|b 
3AC beujilA bfob to> t^ tli>» cA f]or A3Ab Ai|t a ]toii)ijeAb 
A3Uf Ai]t A ti)]I)U5a6? 7. Ca; 6||i if ^rofiur ^Ab ro aic- 
nw3A6: ca i)aoi |io]i)i)e beujilA adi); A3uf bjob fo cA bA 
ItoiPD — AT)c-ainTn (noun) A3Uf ai) b|iiACAf|i (verb) — njAfi 
IDDeAc Ajttf blue, AI3 cu|t 3AC coit)|tA6 ai)i) a ce^lc 
(together) ; A3Uf v'\ 'I Ai)T)f ija ttotDij^b e^le acc fDA|t 
be]6eA& bAic A3uf t^ujini) (as it were, colour and form). 
8. C|Ai)i)Of A Ti)-be]6eA6 p^of A3Ab A]|t " a]1)ip ?" 9. Jf 
|!0|tuf bo ftu^ije ^^of A be^c A]fi ; oifi ait)id 3ac n^b b' a b-pu]! 
cftuctt]5ce ; ijole '|i b' feib^jt l]i)i) cu]ii)pu3a6 \x " ^}vnf \ ; ft)A]i 
CAT*bAi)A6 (for example) — A]DTDi)e (names) peAfi A3ur bAp ; 

IDAjl ca ^CUjl, ^SU^fClt), ^lArCftlT), ^OtJ^Uf , 1)0 CAOtb-JeiD . 
C0]tTDAC, GatDOD, tC|Tl)ll, ^lT)3eAl03, 1)0 bAJlbA, blACl)Al& 

DO C^ic; 1)0 A|iif Ait)n)i)e a bAti)i)eAf (that appertain to) le 
feAjiA^b 1)0 le mi)A]b, cAob a l^bttAl3A]r vo cAob a ixAb ; 
n)A]t ca AcAi]t A3ar iDACA]|i; r]U]i A3Uf bftacA^it; bo]tf6i|i, 
Pile, TDAi)AC ; t)0 Aii)TDDe boAcaAC, — ca|»aII, laiji, feA]tAc, 
^A]tb ; API) A01) f ocAil, Aii)ft) 3AC 1)^6 cfiucuijce 1)0 le 'f 
Feibin bu]!)!) cuiTi)DU3A6, if " Aipti)'* i- 10. Ca vn^vx> iPfSiu 
ADD ? 11. Ml b-fttil ACC bA iDfSl^* re ri^ feAii-iDrSiDe 
A3Uf beAD-iDtSl^e ; Ajuf 6 cAitU, dac b-fuil 6 DAbuit acc 
ba 3i)fe buiDe, flltloDD A3uf boiDlDP ; it)Aii ad 3-ceAbDA Dl 
b-fnil A13 AiDtDDib ACC ba IDfSlD — feAii6A A3Uf beAD6A« 
12. Oc, ca fiof A3ArD 30 TDA^c DAc b-f uil ACC ba iDfSii; 

DttAlft CAlD^llDlb Allt DA b-0^T1Tnn1^ ro A CttllteAf A ^|-C1AV 

8 
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6uTi)i? De^ce beo ; acc paA||i z^Actrt)\x]b (we treat) a]|i 
iye]t]hr)^c b-puil beo, cia ad cao| a tihbe|6 f^of a5a|ijo 

^in l^rSin DA b-A^DIDe 'lJUA1|l Dt b-fU]! 31)6 A|5 AT) t)]6? 

13. b^AftpAb eoluf bu^c A^yt f]t) At)t) aid e^le, t)].b-|!Ujl pAjll 
ASAfi) AT) ^u6. 14. %Di) An> ei5]t) le ceAcc be]6]|t-fe A5Uf 
TDe-fe A 3-cu]beACc, Asuf b6]& asaidt) cori)|tA6 a]]i at) 
rs^^ul ro. 15. b^&eA6 fe iDAfi nn (let it be so). 16. ?icc, 
ITAt) (stay), Dpyi lDi?ri3ir ^a"> |?oca]1 A^fi ad ijor le > f e]b]fi 
bo |:eAji 03 eoluf ^^5A|1 50 jtejb A|fi jac bfi]ACA|i a cA|tlAf 
Aii%, ADD 5-con)|iA6. 17. Leir T1D (with that, withal) be^S 
AID A5AIDD Ai|i, uA^fi eile; ijfl ADo^f |:a|U asaid. )r ^151D 
bArD-f A ^iDceACc ; c^ ad CI05 '5 a buAUb. 



SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 

In ascertaining the gender of nouns which are names 
common to males and females, and of those which are names 
of inanimate objects, the entire difficulty relative to gender 
in Irish rests. Inanimate objects have no sex, and therefore, 
their names in English have no gender. But in all languages, 
except English, the names of inanimate objects have a gen- 
der — ^masculine or feminine — which is known from, and 
regulated by, the termination of the noun. The gender, 
in Irish nouns, is known by the same universal guide. 
These terminations, therefore, which point out one class of 
nouns as feminine, and another class as masculine, shall be 
shown in the following Rules, 

Obs. — The learner should know that the vowels in Irish 
are divided into two classes (See First Lesson, Obs, 2, page 
3), called broad and slender. The broad vowels, a, o, u, 
are pronounced not only full and open, but they impart fee 
the consonants near which they are placed a broad sound. 
On the other hand the slender vowels, e, }, pronounced ac- 
cording to the notation shown in Lesson the First, impart 
to the consonants in union with which they happen to be 
pronounced, a slender, liquid sound. Not only do the 
vowels in this way aflFect the consonants in unison with 
which they are sounded, but they carry their assimilating 
influence to the beginning of the next syllable, so as to 
cause the first vowel in the adjoining syllable to be of the 
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lime class (broad or slender^) as the final vowel in the pro- 
reding syllable.* 

This distinction of vowels into hroad and «Zcnc?er— le-ACAij ASUf caoU- i 
iias never, though resting on the first principles of melody and euphony 
been philosophically treated, nay, even noticed by English philologist^. 
Yet its use is not foreign to the Saxon tongue ; for, c, and g^ before the 
broad vowels, a, o^ u, are pronounced — c, like k ; and g, like g hard ; 

a, o, u, 

aS) o, cat; cow; cud; 
g, garden ; gone ; gun ; 



n 



while before the vowels e, t^ called slender, the same consonants are pro- 
nounced soft : 



cent 



1, 
cs'der j 



Rules for knowing the gender of those Irish nouns, 
which are names of inanimate objects. 

[The exceptions are in the opposite column. 1 

liIASCTJLINB NOUNS. 

Rule 1. — ^AU nouns generally, whe- 
ther primitive, or derivative, 
that end in a single or double 
consonant, immediately pre^ 
ceded by one of the three 
broad vowels — ^a, o, u — are 
masculine ; as, f Ac« a sack ; 
h'Ati, a boat ; loc, a lough ; Idb, 
a button ; |r6&, a sod ; t)OX* a 
manner ; cdtt. a tower ; cA|ib, 
a chariot, a coach, a litter, a 
basket ; Tot)ikXy happiness, 
prosperity ; &or)At, iU-luck, 
misery ; derived from the adj. 
rooA, happy, prosperous ; boijA, 
unhappy, bad, e^ 



Aula 2. — All verbal nouns ending 
in u^6, a6, eA6, or with any 
of the broad vowels imme- 
diately preceding the final con- 
sonant or consonants ; as, beAi)- 
nu^Ab, blessing ; s^ou^Ad, 
loving; bun-Ao, Glutting; ff- 
9eAD, stretching. 



FEMININE NOUNS. 

Exception 1. — All derivative ab- 
stract nouns that end in acc 
(or Acb) ; as, ceAnr'<^c, mild- 
ness ; from ceAor^i mild ; 
b;Svt)Acc, boldness ; from b^i)^ 
bold ; ii)ilfeAcc. sweetness ; 
from Ti)]lir, sweet ; (root, njjl ;) 
f AO|if ACC, freedom ; from tAO|\, 
free ; [xiQeAcc, a kingdom. 

Exception 2. — Diminutives ending 
in 65 (young) ; as, ^^jAtioj, a 
chafer ; otiboj, a thumb. 

Exception 3 — Some words of one 
syllable, a knowledge of which 
can only by study be ac- 
quired ; as, 5t\]A0, the sun ; 
cof, afoot ; lAii), a hand : peArii, 
heaven ; p|An, pain ; H]Ab, a 
moimtain ; cfveAb, a tribe. 

Exception. — Verbal nouns ending 
with a slender termination ; 
as, ^uAf5A]lc, redemption ; 
ireicpor, vision, sight ; are 
feminine. 



• The learned reader who wishes to see more on this subject of vowel 
assimilation, will find it well treated in the Atlantis, Vol. I. p. 77i in an 
article. Influence of Physical Causes on Ita»quages, Mythology ^ <fcc., by 
W. K. Sullivan 
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[The exceptions are in the opposite column.] 



MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Exception 1 to Bule 3. — Komis 
ending in 6]ri, Aitte, ai6, ui6, 
Afbe, which, although common 
to males and females, im- 
ply offices peculiar to men 
(See last Lesson). 

Exception 2. — Diminutives ending 
in ]t) are of that gender to 
which the nouns from which 
they are formed belong ; as, 
cr)OfC]i), m., a little hill ; from 
ct)oc, m. , and ci}ocAf)lOt a very 
little hill ; from ct)ocSxt)j a hil- 
lock; \e^A\v\t), m. a little book, 
a pamphlet; from le^bAtt, m, 
a book. 

Exception to Knle 4 Nouns 

derived from adjectives in 
the nominatwe case, are mas- 
culine or feminine, according 
to the termination ; if the emS- 
ins is broad, the noun is mas- 
ciuine ; if slender, it is femi- 
nine ; as, Ai) c-olc, m. evil ; At) 
c-ruA]nc, /., the sweet; ]f 
beA5 ®l^TTi -^n c-olc A'f Aij lij atc, 
little (difference) exists be- 
tween the good and bad ; tqa]C 
isym. according to Rule 3. 



7EMININE NOUNi. 

Kule 3. — All nouns generally, whe* 
ther primitive or denvativo, 
that end in a single or double 
consonant, preceded immedi- 
ately by one of the two slender 
vowels e or t* are feminine ; as, 
citi| a country ; oijo]^, honour : 
UA]tt, an hour ; ua]11, howling * 
lAr A]tt, a flame ; from lAf, ig- 
nite ; cajr-ceiTi), a footstep. 



Rule 4. — Abstract nouns formed 
from the possessive case singn- 
\si,T femimne 6i adjectives, are, 
like the stock from which they 
spring, of the feminine gender; 
as, A]lr)e, beauty ; from Ailoe» 
for Aluine, more beautifiil ; 
poss. pase, sing, fem, of Alujf), 
beautiful ; A^jt&e, height ; from 
A^ttbe, more high, poss. case, 
Ping fem., of Atto, high ; b]nn^ 
melody, sweetness of sound ; 
from h]t}(), melodious ; i)}ot 
bifjo©! more melodious ; nf)n^» 
fairness ; from ^jot), fair ; 5]le, 
whiteness, from 56^1, white: 
UAirle, nobility ; from u^r'^^ 
noble. 



VOCABULARY. 



Attached (fond of), cttTQAr)AC ; 
attachment, affection, curQAn^, 
from **cum" the waist, and 



**aon,'' one. 



Architect, A^tb-clocAitte ; x^^' 
ceAC ; from x^^ anid ccac, a 
house ; 5Aptt, free, cheap ; one 
following the liberal arts, as 
opposed to (t)Aort) the state of 
a bond-man. Its secondary 
meaning implies, one following 
any trade or profession ; and 
\D. that sense it is much used 
as a pretix. Example : SAOft- 
Aii)U]b, a joiner; rAo^-clo]6e, 
a mason ; f AOft^ctiAO) a carpen- 
ter ; fAon-^AlfbAi), a husband- 



man ; tAOfi-reoil, a shipwright. 
From TAOrt, is derived a great 
number of words of which it 
may be weU to instance a few t 
tAonte, a holiday — a d»y when 
one is free from servile work ; 
fA0]|it^, /, freedom, cheap- 
ness, immunity; tAO|ifACB,/, 
the state of being free, cheap, 
^c ; T^oWi a handicraft ; 
f AottTAC, a freeman ; fAOjii- 
reAcc,/., the act of working 
at any trade, particularly that 
of carpenter ; f AOtitujAb, wl, 
labouring ; tA0|tcu]6e, a b^ 
bourer; fAOftCACAdy m., toil^ 
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Burj, t)AnttA]6; Castlebar, Cuir- 

Ciuirity, CA\xAr)tAcZt 1; from CAfU, 
a friend ; they are on very 
friendly relations with each 
other, zAp A()ca\kZa\i)AC le 6e)le. 

Communion, coinaoin, f. ; from 
the Latin term communis; 
the Holy Communion, At) 
'NAori) Con)AO]t)eAc, (the Blessed 
Sacrament). 

City, CACA||i, f.; metropolis, f^t^b- 
CACA]tt« £.; the metropolis of 
Ireland, i^\xt>CAtaip t)A I7- 

Christmas, f^otlAc, m.; from Latin, 
ncUalia, birth ; French, noel ; 

* t' is changed into * b,' a letter • 
of the same organ ; ' is,* into 

* AC,* the ending peculiar to 
such nouns. 

Estate, inheritance, burcA]6 ; native 
land, c]|\ buccAif, i.e., the land 
of one's inheritance. 

Foreign, coi5C|ifoc, from co]5 ; as if 
C05A6, war; and c\\]oc coun- 
try — a stranger ; one of a hos- 
tile country. Others may be 
inclined to derive it from 
cui5e, a province, as one of 
the five divisions of ancient 
Ireland; and c\v\c. The for- 
mer appears the truer, and 
therefore better. 

Fetid, btteuij. 

Go, Irr, verb, ze^ (go thou) ; bul, 
to go; A15 bul, goinff; cuAjb, 
went ; t\AC|rAb, I shall go> 

Holy Land, zAlAti) t)Aon)tA, pos. 
case, cAlrbAi) ; Lat. telius* 

Horseback, A5 ii)Attcui^Acc ; fi^m 
ii)Afic, an old Irish word for 
horse. 

I intend ; I purpose ; I am resolved; 
CA \i\xt) A5ATI) ; or CA bull A5AfQ ; 
]\ur), a resolution, a mystery ; 
bu)l, wish, desire. 

Kent, CeAt)Z]\\t £; from ceAQ, head, 
and citt ; Latin, CanUum. 

London. hy\t)^'b}Oi), m.; from 101)5, a 
ship ; and b]oi7, a harbour ; a 
place of shelter.— Dr. 0*B. 

Manchester, ^^AoO'^conn, the plain 
of heroes, its Ijatija naiatiA 



Ilaneuniumf formed from 
iPA5 i)A 5-coi)i) ;orfrommaj^, 
At) c\x]i)Si the field of bondage 
Whittaker says its British 
name is Maucenium ; which f 
favours the former derivation* 
" the plain of heroes ;** or the 
followmg, iijA§ Ai) cAojve, " the 
plain of mourning," He calls if 
** the place of tents,'* which is 
incorrect ; for, firstly, tqa§ is 
not a place, but a plain ; and 
soenS, a tent, is Greek, and 
not British nor Keltic. 

Note. — In modem Irish it would 
be better to udopt the names 
by which this and other Eng- 
lish towns are familiar^ 
known, than endeavour to 
reTive those that are now 
obsolete. Hence ^Atjcerceft, 
(from the British iija^ a plain, 
and the Saxon, Caester, ol 
camps), would not be incorrect 
Irish. 

Mansion, AftAr, m., a place; Welsh, 
aro8; AfvAfAc, mil of dwell- 
ings, habitable. 

ProbaUe, bo]^ceAc; from bo]^ 
femcy ; hope ; Doi$ceAC, hope- 
ful ; iTt>oi^C}^, most probable. 

Parliament, ireir, f. .(pr. fesh), as the 
Parliament of Tara, every third 
year, ireif CeAii)|XAC 5AC cfieAr 
bliAban ;— ^eir Sactai), tha 
Parliament of England. 

Promised, ^eMlc^. 

Biver, Atbu]n» /•, (pr. awan) ; a 
word that is found compounded 
in the names of many places, 
as weU on the Continent, as in 
England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land Example — Bhine, ttlo- 
ATi)At), the king of rivers ; 
Khone, t^o-AnjAi), the rapid 
river ; Garonne, ?;Atib-Aii)Ai), 
the rough river; Seine, reAC« 
AfQAjn, the separating river ; 
the four Avons, in England, 
are derived irom ArQAr), river; 
the Shannon in Ireland, from 
reAO, old, and Ari)Ao, river; 
Latin, amnis ; Welsh avon \ 
Aimodc, atfi». 
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Sir, cT^eAn^A; TAoi ; butfje lur^; 
and as a title of hdiour, t^ib^te 
(knight). Cj^eAttrjA literally 
means ** Lord/' same as the 
Greek term Kv^io?, KurioSf 
the Latin DommuSf or the 
German ^grr. Hem : now 
Kurio8, or Dominus, are the 
only words, one in Greek and 
the other in Latin, for the term 
Sir, and though they signify 
**Iiord," as fidly as does the 
• Irish word Ci^eAtiOA, yet by 
usage they answer quite natu- 
rally the purposes of the Eng- 
lish word "Sir." So does 
•*Herr" in German. And in 
truth what is " Sir," but Sire, 
that is, Seigneur, "senior** 
Why, then, should there be 
any difficulty in adopting the 
word, cioeAnrjA, in Irish, for 
the same polite use for which 
the word '* Sir," in English, is 
very naturally employed. The 
word TA], or fAO], a man of 
letters, is also sometimes used 
in Irish to answer the purposes 
of the English term ** Sir," 
So is the word t\x\t)e uAfAjl, 

EXERCISE XXIX. 
1. You are welcome, Charles, (ceub xrf^e t^^^lce |ion)Ar, 
A Sb^Ajtlutr,) how are you? 2. I am well, thank you. 
3. I am glad, really, to see you in good health, (ca bfiojb 
ofim 30 beitbit) 30 b-]:u|l cu a fl^jrjce n)Air). 4. How have 
you travelled (fiiDne cu Aifbifi) to-day — was it on horse- 
back (ai3 TDAjtcuigeACc), or on foot (no, A^jt coif)? 5. I 
travelled in the old style {^\\\, ad c-feAi) 3n^r)» on foot. 
6. How are all your friends at home, your father and 
mother, your brother John, and your sister Julia, and your 
cousin James Johnson (^AcSe^5A]D) ? 7. They are all 
well, thanks to God (cA^b u^le a rl<vii)^© n^A^c, bu]6eACAf 
bo ObtA). 8. How is your brother Andrew, is he well ? 
9. I do not know how he is at present (r)| H ^r^op A3Ani 
ciAi>Dor A b-|:uil te AtK>ir)> for I have not heard from him 
these three months (le [with, during] c|i| rt)})* 10. 1 
wonder at that (ca foojijA [eennd\ ojtnj p4p| p|p), because 



gentleman. Let the learner, 
then, select whichever he 
pleases. 5ao| is short and 
simple, and, if generally 
adopted, would answer very 
well all the ends of inodern 
etiquette. r75eAtiOA is, per- 
haps, the fittest word, as it 
has analogy in the learned Ian* 
guages to support its use in 
ours ; and if our tongue be- 
came common, this would ap- 
pear very soon a natural and 
a very direct form of ad 
dress 

Stephen, 5cepAr) ; ?t)AC-5cepA]*> 
Fitzstephens ; Stephenson ; 
tiAort) ScepAi), St. Stephen. 

Thames, CaTti-U|r5, f., from cAii), 
stUl, sluggish, placid ; and 
uirse, water. From this latter 
are derived the word whiskey ; 
and those names of English, 
Welsh, and Scotch rivers and 
towns that have the prefix esk, 
axSy exe, ox, Tisk, ax ; as Hex- 
ham, the town or hamlet on 
the water; Oxford is Of5|:o|t&i 
i.e, , — Water£ord , — O'Brien. 
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he was so fond of you, and so much attached (cuti)AT)Ac) to 
his relatives, that^ I thovight (^\x\i f ao^I me) he would not 
Allow one month even (x)^c leisfAb fe aoo ri)| aitiaid) to 
pass by (cA]tc) without writing to you, or to your father 
or mother. 11. It is true he was always kind and affec- 
tionate, and very good to me: I cannot account for this 
silence (^suf V] c^s l]Ort)-rA aoi) f ac a t^h^]\xz A^fi At) fOfb 
f o), any other way, than by supposing what is truly said of 
many others, is true of him also, (acc An)^]r) 30 thf ujl at> 
r)]6 A bubtiAft Aift n)0fi^i) e^le, fiofi A]|t-fAt) njAfi ai) 5- 
ceAbDA) ; '* out of sight out of mind" (a^ ahiajic Af cu|rT)ne). 
. 12. Where was he when you heard from him on the last 
occasion ? (Ca at? ^^c a jtAib fe, '1) uA^jt bo cuaIah* uA^fee 
(poy-a) AD All) beitioi)oc?) 13. He was in London ; and he 
said that he intended to go to France, thence along to the 
Rhine ; to cross the Alps, (da b-^llp) and visit Italy. 
14. Oh 1 I see ; It is veiy probable (Ye if boigcij) that he 
is at present taking his mtended tour (A13 b^ADAb ad Aif- 
b]|i A||t A lAbAin f 6) through Europe ; he may go to the 
Holy Land, for one is not learned till he go to foreign 
lands (di iDuiDce 50 co|3c|ijoc). 15. No, he does not, for 
he promised to be home at Christmas, (bo JeAll re 'be|c 
f-AD TD-bAile At3 AD Mo61ac). 16, Have vow (cur a) ever 
travelled far beyond your native country ? 17. I never 
went (n]0]t cua|& td^ a jt^ATi) cA|t) further than London and 
Kent. I left London, and the banks of that sluggish, fetid 
river, the Thames, a year ago. 18, Have you been at the 
new Parliament House (ceAC dua6 da ^ e^fe) ? 19. Yes; 
I have been at the Parliament House — as well in the House 
of Lords as the House of Commons (a ccac da b-Ci5eA|i- 
DA0 A3Uf A ceAc DA 3-coicceAD). 20. Is not the new 
House a grand building, well worthy of Sir Charles Barry 
the architect, and of the age in which we live? (Nac 
iDAjfeAc AD CAjtD ojbfte ceAc duad da TFe]f*e, — obA|]t p]UD- 

CAC Dl X^ ATDA^D bO 'd Tl^b^lie S^AjtlAf A bbA|l|tA^8 A CUID 

e, ACC bo 'd Aoir ^^^ ^ b-fujliDib?) 21. Were you in St. 
Stephen's Hall? 22. 1 was; it is superb. 23. By what rout© 
did you return from London? 24. I made Manchester 
my way ; for I intended to see some friends of mine who 
resided there, and who bavA always been friendly-disposed 
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towards my Other's family (a b| a ^'comm]^ Ai>^A|tAi)rAc 
le n)uii)cifi id' aca|i). 25, I suppose you are quite well 
acquainted with the topography of every leading town in 
England ? 26. Indeed, no ; I assure you I have never 
left my own country save once ; I am fond of (ca jtiaS 
A5ATt) Ai|i) her fields (a soific^b), and plains (mAJA^b), her 
glens (a 5leAi5CAib), her lakes, and her mountains (a fl^Ab- 
cAjb) ; give me a vale in the sunny south, with a neat 
mansion, and I care not for the gold and wealth of London 
(cAbA^ji bAtt) cutt)Afi A 25ttri)A]t) ce^c A3Uf i)]1 b]O90 A5An) 

A1P dp ASUf TpAOO hO]V5t>\Vy 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 

For the learner's sake we endeavoured, and have done 
so with some success, to write all the Exercises hitherto 
given in our Lessons without introducing an element 
which, like aspiration, is so peculiar to Irish, that it may 
well be deemed essential to it. 

This element, though, in its present form, peculiar to 
Gaelic alone, is not foreign to other languages. The 
learned who write of the Sanscrit tongue, say that 
Gaelic, in the phonetic laws that regulate its consonantal 
changes, is analogous to those of Shandi, or conjunction, 
by which consonants at the end, and sometimes at the be 
ginning, of words in that language, have their sounds sup- 
pressed for those of cognate letters. In Greek, Latin, 
German, this chang« of consonants is chiefly confined to 
words united by composition, and is seldom observed in 
words that remain distinct, or form the constituent parts of 
sentences. 

This quality of which we are treating, so peculiar to 
Irish, is called Eclipsis ; and consists in the sappression, 
under certain circumstances, of the sound of nie initial 
mute consonant for that of another cognate, or homorganic 
letter, which, in the written language, is inserted immedi- 
ately before the initial whose sound is to be passed over. 

The circumstances under which this suppression of the 
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Bonnd of the initial letter takes place, shall, in coming Les« 
sons, be pointed out. 

It will aid the learner considerably to see at one view 
those consonants that are homorganic, or pronounced by 
the same organ; and it will afterwards be seen, if a mute 
consonant is eclipsed by no other than by an homorganic let 
ter of a more mellow sound, that eclipsis in Gaelic is founded 
on those laws by which euphony, or the facility of utter- 
ance, is regulated. 

The organs which chiefly aid in producing articulate 
sounds, are the lips, tongue, teeth, palate, and in those 
languages that require a strong guttural enunciation, as 
Hebrew, German, Spanish, Irish — the throat. Those let- 
ters are homorganic that are articulated by the same 
organ; as, b, p, ti), p; b or bb, (i.«., v, or w,) rb, or n)b$ 
(i.e., V, or w,) pb> or p, (i,e., 1), which are called labial or 
lip-letters ; — c, (i.e., k), 3, c or cb, 5 or 5b, are palatal in 
English ; in Irish guttural, or glottal. See the annexed 
Table. 







Labial 


DentaL 


Palatal. 


Sibilants ••• 




r 


• «• 


Aspirants ... 
^ ) nasal 


• •• 
11) 11) 


f(h) 

I 


• •• 
Guttural 


Mutes < 


^soft, 
hard, 
soft 
hard, 


b 

b {Le. V or w) 
? {ph or /) 


t{h) 


5 
c 

^(^AEn.ory) 

c (x chi Gr. or 




<M 






c in oc.) 



** The letters in the same horizontal line are homogeneoas ; those in a 
perpendicular line homorganic. "—ul^ton^w, Vol. I. p. 64, 

The homorganic are those .prononnced by the same organ of articula- 
tion, as, the lips, the teeth, the palate ; the homogeneous are those formed 
Iry tlie same kind of action, or which aoring from a kindred agency. 
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TABLE OF ECLIPSES IN IRISH, 



^ b (a soft 
V mute) 
LabicUt < ^ (asp.hard) 

^ p (hard) 

(c(hard) 
GuUurala< 

(5 (soft) 

C b (soft) 
(. r (sibilant) 



Is eclipsed by 



11) (aliquid, nasal) 

b (an asp. mute, 

soft) 
b(soft) 

5 (soft) 

t) (liquid, nasal) 

t) (liquid, nasal) 
b (soft) 

c (a mute) 



As, 



Aft ti)-botib, our 

table. 
Aji b-^^or), our wine 

Aft b-p]At), our pain 



An 5-cAtu, our 

friend. 
Ati nsul, our crying 

Ati t)-t)]A, our God 
Afi b-cfti, our coun- 
try. 
AH c-rlAc, the rod. 



Pronounced 

as if 

written. 



A|\ tijotib. 
Ati h}ot}. 

Aft bjATf. 

ATI 5AttA. 
An 05Wl- 

An DTA. 

An bin. 

AH ClAC 



From the examples in the third column the learner 
perceives that the sound of the initial consonant is sup- 
pressed, and that of the prefixed cognate sounded instead. 

Initial 5, however, when eclipsed by d, has its sound not 
suppressed, but blending with that of n, forms one new sound 
— viz., nj, nasal; and for this reason there is no hyphen 
mark denoting eclipsis placed between d and 3, " It is a 
well-known met," says a distinguished modem scholar, 
** that certain articulate sounds are found in one language, 
or group of language^, which may be wanting in another." 
The sound of nj, nasal, is not foimd in the beginning of a 
word in the English language ; it is found, however, in the 
middle and end of words of Saxon origin ; as, " mingling,** 
" bungling," ** wrangling," or of m, in, en, em, in French. 

The sound 1^3 should be distinguished from that of 3n 
— the latter is pronoimced by introducing between the 
sounds of 3 and ly a slight vowel-sound ; as, ^ve, appear- 
ance, sex; as if gme (i, very short) ; so 3i)ion), an act; as 
if s^ijiorT). In like manner cijj as, cooc — pronounced as 
Janockf a hill. 
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VOCABULAR-y. 



XttQAC, out ; as cei§ atqac, go out. 

^^UY$, without, outside ; as cA n>e 
ATQU]^, I am without. 

boc, m,j a taheroacle, a tent, a cot. 
Hebrew, nn, &e^, a house ; as, 
Beth-elf the house of God ; the 
name Jacob called Luz, af- 
ter the vision in which the 
Lord appeared to him, on his 

foing to and returning from 
Wan Aram. Beth-lehemt the 
hovM of bread. 

bocAf), m.t a cot, a cabin. 

C]tli)Ar, m., calmness; from C]UD, 
calm. 

CloAi), m.. a retreat, a sequestered 
spot ; a plain or lawn between 
two woods. To quiet retreats 
of this kind the early Irish 
Saints, like St. Finian at Clo- 
nard, (from cliuxt), and iB^ftb, 
high) ; St. Brendan, at Clon- 
fert, (from cIuao, and lpeA\ic, a 
wonderful act, a miracle) ; St. 
Jarlath, at Gluanfoish, (from 
cluAr), and ro]t, the possessive 
case of ^of, rest, a settled 
abode) ; retired to devote 
themselves to prayer, contem- 
plation, and study. On this 
account we meet with many 
names of places in Ireland 
commencing with Cluan or 
Clon. 

Ci)oc, m. , a hill, Anglicised, hnods, 
in Irish topographical names. 

CAXpffWiyf., a vsklley, a flat between 
elevated ridges or continuous 
heights. CuTTijfti i)a cttj n-UTrs©, 
the valley of the three waters, 
where the Suir, Nore, and 
Barrow meet. Hence the 
names of the early inhabitants 
of OuTnberhmd and Wales, the 
Cameri, Curnbri, or Oimbri, 



t>eAi), do; act ; v, ir. : perfitntjneAf ; 
fut. tieAr)ipA,t) ; Inf. beAr)A6. 

T^ti get ; V. ir,, perf. fruAttAf ; fiU. 
5eAb|rAb ; Inf. |r«^^A|l. 

Ve]()f self ; as nje-peio, myself ; own; 
as, A\i b-cjn v^]r), our own coun- 
try. 

Vot)t)y m.. desire, delight, pleasure; 
the air of a song ; a tune. 

5eAU, m , a promise, a pledge ; 
TT;Att, as ; placed before, gives 
the word an adverbial mean- 
ing ; as, iQAtt o^All, on aooouht 
of ; because of. 

SeAll, v., to promise. 

5leAn, m., a glen, a vale. 

^Aoo, m., (pr. as if miveen) wealth, 
substance; biotbAOjn, /., (from 
b], wanting, and Ti)AO]f)) , vanity; 
idleness. 

^jAi), m., (pr. meean) desire ; aij- 
Tbfan, inordinate desire ; ^ao^ 
jM]rf)]At)y under the influence of 
inordinate desire. 

^ullAc, m., the summit; the top 
part ; as, iduIIac ct)0]C, the top 
of a hill ; iduIIac bo qijiy, the 
top of your head. 

Re^b, ready ; tte]beAcc, /., readi- 
ness. 

HeilcAs, m., a churchyard. 

SeAcc-Ti)A]ij,/., a week ; fr^m feAcc, 
seven, and iiyA]i), a day, morn- 
ing ; Latin, manet morning. 

S]ubAloib,/, the act of walking. 

5tiuc, /., (See Exception 3 to flul« 
1 , Lesson Seventeen,) a stream. 

Sz9^j\x,/., history; story; fable. 

C|^, the prepos. case of ceAc, m., a 
house ; Attb-c|^ a big house. 

Ci5 l]0TQ, it comes with me : I can. 

CobAji, m.fA well ; a fountain ; — a 
word which enters into th« 
composition of names of many 
places in this country. 



NoTB — Apply Rules 1 . 3, for ascertaining the gender of nouns (See 
Seventeenth liesson, p. 93,) to those whioh have the gender marked in 
Die foregoing Vocabulary, 
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EXERCISE XXX. 

1. 3o fD-beADi/U^Je D|a bu^c, (God save you: literally — 
Alay God give you a blessing) a SbeAn)uic 8] I, cA]tA& 1170 
c|toi6e. 2. 5o TthbeAptju^je 0]a A3Uf 2Cu||ie bu]c-]*e a 
^eAbA]ft, bUc 15 A b-«Airle (flower of nobility); ijac tdoc 
Ai]i TDAibji) c^in A]tt feo coif? 3. )f n)oc 50 be]n)it), TnA|i 
SeAll 50 b-fu^l At) n)^\^]V co bfieAj fji;, Asuf bql asahj 

A^fb]|t mofl A 86Af)A6 Al) lttt> API) AOIJfeACC leAC-fA. 4, Jf 

Tn6|i At) feA]! f |ubAlo|be cu, 50 c^Dce (certainly) ; i)| b-^u]l 
l^ TDA^c A]|t bjc, i)AC b-fu^l, ctt A]3 ^tDceAcc (going), 6 
ci)0ic 30 ci)oc; 6 sleAT) 30 3leAi); 6 cIuai) 30 cIuai), A3Uf 
6 cun)A|i 30 cutDAti t\i]t> AT) ctfi. 5. 2CA|fe, ]y ^io|t &u|c ; 
30 c]i)ce If Aoib^t) Ipm A be^c, ai)D A|i b-c||i buccA]f ffe^o 

Att)U]3 3AC UA]|t a b-C|3 llOtl), Alfl ibulUc 1)A fl^Ab, A]|1 

b^ltfi t)A 3-CD0C, A3uf A 3-ciui)Af i)A D3leAD; t)o Ati]f A15 
flubAl Ai|i b]tuAC DA loc (on the border of lakes) i)o le b-^tf 

DA 3-CUAD. 6. U] TDAIC l]OtD-f A bul ATDAC AD iu8, C^ A3An) 

30 leofi le b6ADA8. 7. Oc, bubfiA^f ad l^ ccadda, A3Uf 
SeAll cu, 30 TD-be^bce^ |iei6 ad 1u8, A3uf 30 TD-be|6eA6 |:a]1 
A3Ab jrDceAcc l^orD c|iib ad ri|i; 6||i 30 oe^rD^D leAc D]Ofi 
tDAjc l]on) AOD 6u|De eile acc cu, o]]x c^^ji-fe co eol3Ac f]D 

A]|t 3AC C|3 A3Uf A]|1 3AC ^]C, A]|l 3AC boc, A5Uf Al|l 3AC 

Anb-c]3 ; Alfl 3AC cluAD A3uf 3AC corDAifi, flejb, jleAD, 
cobAifi, fjtuc, (steam) An)u|D (river) CAffiD, T^e|li3, c^ll, A3uf 
V] fe f]D Aib^jD, Acc c^ f]0f A3Ab ai|i fc^^t 3AC v]^ ^\it 
bu6 TDAfc IptD CA]DC, DO Ai[t bu6 rbAjc liorD eoluf ^aJa^I. 
8. C^ IDC bu^beAc bu^c, f ao| ad iDeAf (esteem) n)6|i ca 
A3Ab ofin); — rDCAf dac fiu me, A3uf 30 b-A^ii^be (especially) 
6 ^CAji A]3 A b-fu^l AD oifieAb (so much) foslAjiD (of learn- 
ing) aV C^ A3Ab-fA. M] TDA^C l^OtD, TDAfl flDj DAC b-C]3 

IforD 6ul leAC ad iu8; acc bep la eile A3AIDD. 9. Na|i 
JeAll cu bAH), 30 TD-be|cea jiejb ad 1u8? 10. Oo seAllAf ; 
ACC DAC b-f u]l f lof A3Ab 50 b-f u^l A3AID 30 leofi le ofeADAb ; 
A3uf DAC b-ci3 h^^ V^]^ f^3Ail (pr. aw-U) ad iu8? 11. J f 
|:io|i 3U]i cd^jt bo Jac u]le 6u|De da DCjce a 8^ada8, a ca 

f AO] D-A fCfUft, A3Uf A||l AD ^bbAfl f |D, V] fDA^C l^OID 30 

D-beAi)fa D^6 A^it b|c DAC n)-be]6eA8 ceAjtc bu|c a 86ada6. 
12. TejciTD, 30 b-fu^l ciaI (sense) A3Ab, A3Uf dac b-fu|l 
cu TDA|t 30 leoft bAOjoe 03A fAO| adtdjad A13 3AC ujle 
b|on}AO|D. 13. Ca me bujoeAC bujc* ^f ceADfA (meekly) 
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C]ijeAlcA (kindly), lAbAjtAi^p cu (you speak) a]|i jac U|6. 
14. C]A AT) l^ Aooif (now) A n)-be]6 cu ]te|8, le ccacc 
l]on); AbAift e (name itV 15. La fAO]|ie A^fi b^c; i)o ad 
ceub la be'i) c-feAccii)AID, rpa b|8eAt)o f^ rDA^c. 16, )f 
fAbA, b' ^e]b]|t (perhaps ; literally, it may be possible) 30 
n)'be|6 Ia e|le A5A100 tdaji ao la fo; ca aij c-Aefi a]tb, 
Ai) rP^i|i sofiri), 5A0 T)eul, ijo frt)ub; ai> gni^i? f^13 ejit]- 
jeAb 50 fO]llreAc (radiantly) ; ija b-e|D (the birds) ajj 
ceoltiAb Ai|t 5AC c|iAo ; asuj* ai) cftujoe 50 le||i (the world 
entirely) }:^o] fjein), ft)A|i aij ceub la ai)i) a b-CAiP|C fe 
Att)Ac 6 lAftt) AD C|5eA|it)A. 17. t3a |:oi)i) Tt)6|t 0|irD a bul 
leAc. 18. Na cAfijt ; be {8 la e]le asa^dd co tdaic. 19. So 
7 roo n)ACA||i, A|5 ceACc ; ca A|i 5-ceuo pnofO Tie|8. 

20. ft n)ACAifi fo 6 PeAbA|i O'Cao^h) a^ji a lAbAi|i nje 30 

l1J|t)|C leAC, CAjlAb 63 At|t A b-^Ull AJAtt) meAf rDOft. 

21. 'S 6 A beACA; ceub iDjle ^A]lce |iori)AC. 22. )f it)A]b|D 
b|teA3 ] ro> ^ beAD ua^aiI. 23. SeA8 30 bein)ii); fo e atj 
ceub la bfieA3 b| A3A]t)n, le ft)| (for the month past — 
literally, with month). 24. ^ SeAttjuif, ca bo ceub-, 
piioiD |tei8; A3U|* ca b'ACAi|t A3Uf bo 8eA|tb-f]U|i a]3 bttfC 
leAc; b' fe|b||i T)A|t ]c ai) bui^e-uAfAl 03 TO ^ ceub-piiop 
50 f5|U. 25. CAbA]fi bu^pij, a J^eAbAip, otjojfi bo con)luA- 
bAin A|3 boftb? 26. Le fa^lce, 30 be|ri}|D; acc C13 l]on) 
A |ia8 30 piojt 5Uft o|tn)-f A beAi)CA|t ah. odo]|i (on me the 
honour is done — bestowed) a be^c add bup 5-coibluAbA|i- 
fA. 27. Cei3 ftorbATD (before me), ida Y |*e bo cojl 6j fo 
fe AD beAllAC (this is the way). 



NINETEENTH LESSON. 

In which is shown when EoUpsis in Gaelic occurs. 

Rule 1. — Eclipsis is caused by the possessive pronouns 
plural, A|i, our; bufi, your; a, their; as, 3|ia6ui5ceoi|i eAb- 

ti)Afl, A|l b-C]5eAttl)A, A[l D-O^A, AXur A|t b-fUArS^vlcOlfl, 9 

^ealous lover is oip: Lord, our God, and our Redeemer. 

C, the initial mute of CtJeAitDA, is eclipsed by b; D, 
in D^A, by d ; and p, by b (b aspirated, sounds as y). 

If fDOy n^nie* or any of the i^ossessive pronouns nngulaf 
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(except A, her ;) precede CijeAiiijA, Dt<^, or |.UAt*5Aleo^]t, 
the initial letters would be only aspirated. (See Fiilh 
Lesson, Obs. 1, page 28.) 

The Lord, ana the God; ai) CijeAiiijA, A3Uf au D^a. 
My Lord, and my God ; xtro t]3eA|inA, Ajuf tdo t)]^ 
Our Lord, and our God; '• a|i" b-C|5eA|ti)A, A5Uf " Afi^ 

^w Lord, and his God ; a C^3eA|ii)A, Ajuf a D^a. 
7%gir Lord, and their God; " a" b-Ci3eA[iDA, Asuf " a" 

Het Lord, and A«r God ; a CiJeAjinA, Asuf a D]a« 

/i(9, referring to the name of an inanimate object, is, in 
Irish — ^as all names are, either masculine or feminine — ex- 
pressed by the words hia or her (a ). 

Thus, eclipsis follows the plural possessive pronouns ; as- 
piration, the singular possessive pronouns* 

The letter S, r, is not affected by a|i, bu|i, or a; as, a]i 
SlADU|5ceo||i, our Saviour; a|i SA3ATtc, our priest. 

Rule 2. — The possessive case plural of nouns declined 
with the article (aij, the) ; as — 

Alas, O Eionn of the Fenians and of the Hosts. 

— Osaian*s Lament. 

0» ^ATtt " i)A i}7i\eo,** 11)0 ii)AC I 

Oscar of the fights, my son, 
C||tT^ A, 0]f]i), A beiti VAbxiH^c " rjA tij-bACAll." 
Arise, Oisin, says Patrick of the Croziers. 

ni3 i)A n-bul. King of the Elements, t.e., the Elements' 
King ; possessive case — 

Beplie4 Achilles of the fleet feet. 

— Irish Homer. 

Li English the possessive case is seldom employed; in 
its stead the objective case governed by the preposition of 
is quite common. The mere English student should learn 
that whenever of denotes possession, it is translated into 
Irish — as it is into Latin or into Greek — by merely causing 
the noun before which, in English, it is placed, to be put 
into the possessive ; as — 

The house of the Lord — i,e., the house belonging to the 
Lord — ^is translated^ ceAc ap Ci3eA]ti>A ; Domus Domini. 
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The word " Lord," the possessor, is in Irish, in the posses- 
sive case, while in English it is governed by the preposition 
of. We shall advert to this again. 

Initial S, f, is excepted from this Second Rule also ; as, 
ceAtic \)^ S A5Afic, the Priest's right. Con)<vi|ile ** \)^ Sao|," 
a counsel of the Sages. 



VOCABULARY. 



Sllpor), m., Alpbonsos. 

^65^0 (the descendent (5AT) or 
STOO) of 2lo6, Hugh), Egan. 
?I)ac 2lo65Airji Mac Egan; 
0'2lo65AT), O'Hegan; CUn Sttofta 
5A17, MacEgans (the clan or 
£unily of the MacEgan.) 

t)All, w., spot, member (of the 
body); A]t^ bMl, on the spot, 
presently. 

t)eAlUc, m., way, passage ; Persian, 
balak; ^2^5 aij beAlUc, leave 
the way. 

beAttft, ». to cut, to prune, to shave, 
In/, ; bo beAtttiA6, to shave, to 
prune, to clip. 

Cati), CLdj.f Gr., xa/xTDi, kampe, a 
bending ; crooked, bent, 
curved ; obliquely directed, 
awry ; blind of one eye ; noun^ 
a bending ; v. to bend ; Welsh 
and Bret., camm. Its indi- 
rect meaning is deceit, deceit- 
ful ; as in the words of Juno 
to Jove— 
•*2lcc ICAr) DO coTijAitxle, aV 

Clb|:ftt AOOr Al) AT!) 

Hac ii)-beib rjA t5e]ce Icac 

'tAij 5-coii)AT|ile ** cATi}." 

— Homer f B. 4, 1. 45. 

CAii)i8^i)> ^ > diminutive of preced* 

ing, a hurl ; a stick curved at 

the end ; (Gr. , xa/xal, a stake, ) 
^15 l^'JlT^c CATDAij, flaying at 
hurley ; (Scotch — shinty play- 
ing.) From CATij, is derived the 
word comma, which is a little 
crooked turn ; Irish* CAT1705 ; 
also CAn>-Al, a humped ani- 
mal, a camel. l]AC|top, the 
ball used at hurley. 
CeACAft, four ; Latin, quattwr. 



CI05, m , a bell ; a clock, because, 
like a bell, it sounds. Welsh, 
clock; Fr. cloche. From th« 
Keltic CI05, Dr. Johnson de- 
rives the English word clock. 

CloiSTO. »».. a little bell ; a bunch ot 
berries ; a cluster ; a pendant. 

Clo]5eAi), m., the head; the skull 
(from CI015 and ceArjtj* the 
head,) because the shell of the 
head or skull is not unlike a 
bell. 

ClosAb, m., (from CI05, and CAb, 
dress, covering,) a helmet ; so 
called, because of old it was 
made like a beU. 

C|iAf)n> fn., a tree ; a mast ; a frame 
for network or woof ; a beam, 
a block ; cti^rj?) ubAl, an ap- 
ple tree ; C]tAi)i) pejtie, a pear 
tree ; c^tjt) nofAi a rose tree ; 
C|tArjij cfiiceAc, an aspen tree ; 
c\iMji) olA, an olive tree ; ctiAni) 
reo]l. a mast (of sailing) ; cyx^t)i} 
ceAoocA, a press (literally, a 
block or frame of pressing) ; 
C|tAon beil&ce, a frame or Iwirs 
for warping. 

CttAittc, /, a circle, a round ; ^Jk 
cuAittc, in a ciicle, round about; 
a visit, a visitation ; Am cuAittc, 
on a visit ; A15 beAtiAb cuAi^tce, 
making his visitation ; cuA]tiu» 
a court ; ir reArin cAfiA V a' 
5-cuA]tic *r)A borjt) fA rpottArj, a 
friend at court is better than 
a groat in the purse. 

CuAttrui5, go about; search, in- 
quire diligently. 

CaAticu^6, investigation. 

F^IT^T^S^* ^M (from ^AtinsAft, to de- 
stroy, to wreck,) the ocean, 
the deep; n)un%, also means sea 
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Ts)it)t m,f stray; stroll; Afn T^n* 
astray ; as, r<^ t}A cA0|tA]6 A]tt 
ftkfi, the sheep are astray. 

F&n^f strolling, wanderisff ; A]r&]t^ 
r2ii)<!^^ A strolling walk. 

feAb^r, m., goodness ; in ffood 
plight, comeliness ; the oest 
possible state of anything. Zz^ 
re Airt feAbAf, it (or he) is in 
the best ix)ssiblc way. 

^IttsneAib, w., (from ^oitteA6, salt ; 
fit ; and 5016, perform, make) 
a buildii^; offices, appnrte- 
nances. 

5Art, near; 5A]|te, ac(;., nearer; n. 
/., nearness. 

CoipsAtt, ) {con) and SA^t,) con- 

CorbsAttAC, \ venient. 

5|b, although ; quasi, 50 b)6, that it 
be. 

lu]Tt)ne<xc (from lu]ii)e, or lo]ii)e, 
bareness ; and ijoac, for ija cat., 
of the horses^, Limerick, which 
was built on a peninsula made 
bare by the number of horses 
sent thither to graze. 

^eACAo, m-y a tap-rooted plant, 



Buchas a parsnip, carrot, radish; 
as, ii>eACAi) bu]6e, a carrot; 
n^eACAH Mo9 ^ parsnip. 

Poi)ftA, m., beans. 

pocA]6, m., (for pozAzAfb, plural 01 
pocAco, a potato; a word of 
Indian origin), potatoes; in 
Munster commonly pronouioed 

p|t8lCAl6.^ 

Sub, m,, sap, juice ; fubcAlibAi), (the 
sap of earth) strawberries; 
f ub CjiAob, a raspberry. 

Sp]t)e,/., a thorn ; liitin, ffpina. 

Sp]t)Z^(}f m., (from XVl^J^^t ^ thorn) a 
gooseberry ; the shrub that 
produces that fruit. 

tAti, prepos*, over, above, beyond ; 
cA|tc, passed over, gone by, 
undone; round about; ca ai) 
r-Att) cAtic, the time is cone by; 
cu|t cAftc A17 cuAc, send round 
the bowl ; ca me cAfic, I am 
undone. 

Cuirle, the hinge of a door. 

Cuirllo» ^M turn as on hinges; to 
stumble ; bAnti-cuirlUoAb, to 
stumble headforemost. 
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EXERCISE. XXXI. 

1. ti b-Gufif If cu f5A|c (the chief, the best) da b-feAfi, 
A bejc ADD fo CO IttAc aY Ci^||i — CA b-fu^l bo 6eA|ib» 
b|fAcA]|i ? 2. I)ei6 re Axyv ro -^11* hsdl; Dfoji b* feib]|t 
leir ceAcc ItofthfA at) ua^^i bt nje it^i6, Tt)A|i JeAll 3U|t 

jlA^b A|l 5-C0l6eACA|l ^IpOlD 0'?lo65A11) A]]i CllA1|lC A5A1DD» 

A3ur b' ^1511? 60 ^AijDAcc (because our cousin-fferman, 
Alphonsus O'Hegan, was on a visit with us, and it was 
necessary for him to stay) le be^c ado AonfeAcc le|f (to 
be along with him). 3. Oc, feic]n) ; ^f ceAjic ^t). 4. Ca 
n)felb be cloij fe ADO^f? 5- N] 'I (for V] b-f u^l) ye acc aij 
ceACAji be CI05. 6. C^ ye tdoc f-Ai) cti^ct)5nA (eveniag) 
iDA|i xw* T. CA|t|i liofi) Aft)AC Ajttf C15 l|t)ij fittbul (pr. 

Shool) 1)0 Alfb||l f AIJAC A 66A1)A& CAjtC, A5ttf CAIDC A5Uf 

coii)-|i^ A 66ada6 eAbjiAini) pejo (among ourselves, f.e., 
with each other). 8. C^5 liw; A5uf ir n)A]t ItotD-fA e, 
^11* t)l rt)A]t i]on) A bejc a yz]^ acc co beA3 aV C13 lion). 
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9. So 6 AD beAlUc le CAob ad c^J. 11, 3o ^lAjb iDA^t 
A5Ab; If foftuf cuirl"SA8 (to stumble) ado beAUc CAitr 
rleAtDA]D (slippery), tDAfi ub caU (like tkat yonder). 
12. CAb ^ bo TbeAf a]\i A]t b-ceAc Ajuf ai|i Afi d-aic, ai|i 
A|i b-CAlAH), A3ur A|i b-^oitt5DeA»i)? 13. Jf e njo i^eAf so 
b-pql bu|i b-ceAC ida|c, bu|i b-CAUn) AD-n)A|c, bujt d-a|c Mu|D, 
Ajuf bu|i b-^0]|i3DeAiD a^ji ^eAbAf. 14. C^a acu ^r FeATtfi, 
bu|i b-ceAC-f A, DO A|i b-ceAc-De, — which is the better, your 
house or our house? 15. )f FeA|t|i but* b-ceAc, da A|t 
i>-ceAC-De. 16. CAiDuib add to, con)5A|t|iAc bo'D c-rfiujc, 
bo'D bA|le n)0]ti, bo*D b-FAi|t|t5e, — De^ce (things) a 
beijieAf (that give) Iuac idoji bo ceAC cuAi8e (enhance the 
value — give a great price to — a country house). 17. %d 

fe to bu|l D3A|t]t8A? 18. J I" fe Aft DSAftflbA ^, CAfl]l AfCeAC 
AjUf ArDA|lC A1|U 19. Ca ad Djft CA ADD? 20. 3o leofi ; 

— c^ pocA|6 (potatoes^ Ajuf SAb^ifbe (cabbage), p|f 
(pease), A5uf poDA]]te (beans), TDeAcoD bu^ft, tdcacad b^D, 
tDOACAD TtAib|3 (radish), njeACAD 5A|ib do cu|iDAp, fubA- 

C]tAOb, fubA-CAln)AD, 0]DttlD, C|IA]D T^OfA, CjtAlD ubAl, C|IA|D 

peiite, fpioD^D Ajuf A le|cib|6. 21. Teic^iD 5«T* AD-»i)A|c 
A ArDAjtcADD f© ADO|r« 22. CAb fe bo ibeAf Ain AD CAO| ca 
DA c]tAiD (the trees), A3uf aih 3ac f^j* e^le a c^ *x ^^ 
5A|i|t6A? 23. SOeAfA^TD 30 b-pu]l buji 3-c|iaid wbAl jio-^fib, 

A3Uf bufl f ubA-C|lA0b r3ApCA Art) AC 3AD beA|l|lA6. 24. C^A 

leif (with whom, i.«., to whom belong) ad 5A|t]t6A ub caU, 
A3uf AD 30|ic fo 3A|i bArt)? 25. he tdo ibuiDcm ffe|D, njo 
cujb 3A0I, PAb|iu|c A3ttr S^Artjttf 0'OaIai3. 26. Jf|:eA|t|i 
A Djofic DA bo 30|tc-rA# 27. M] feAftft 30 be|ib|D. 28. If 

pe^Hll A S-CflAjD ubAll, A 5-CflAlD P^in© A3Uf A 5-CflAlD jidfj 
A5ttf 3AC luf DO plADbA A CA 'fAf ADD A DSOjIC, DO bufl 3- 

c|tA]D A3af bufi b-|?Ap-fe, 29. b' fe]b]\i x]V (perhaps so j 
literally, that may be possible) acc }y feA|t|i l]on)-f a td<i 
Ctt]b ffe^D 'da a S-cu^b-fAD, 316 30 b-t^u^l ri co rt)^]t no. 
Ca fiof A3 AID, A^ji CAO] Aifi b^c, 3u|i b' fe^jifi a|i 3-coi|ice 
A3»r A|* 3-c|io]DeAcc 'da a 3-coi|ice, a 3-c]to]DeAcc A3Uf a 
D-A|ibA]i-fAD. 30. Nac AD-eol3AC cA^|t-fe be CAob caU 

ri)AD? 31. Cll r© ATD PjlO^DDe, CA|t|l A fCeAC, CA AD 

corhlnAbAft AI3 cfta]Dtt3A6. 32* \)e]6 fleAb fub3A6 a3a^dd« 
CA ftt|l A3An). 33. bei6, ida cA ad f iod A3ttf ad f eo^l ff 
|rea|t|t A La]iDDeAc add» bAO]De (people) d3A a beADAO f ub- 

9 
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5AC. 34. NACTi)-be|8 |t|i>c do bAibfA asa^du? Shall we 
not have dancing? — literally, will there not be dance or 
merriment (at) ror ns. 35. bep, (there will be) ida Y 
co)l Itb (if there is will with ye, ie.^ if you wish) 50 
b-cj felfifS A!) lAe. 

Obs. — '* HaTB," in tide "KngliBli language la called an Auziliaiy, thoQ^ 
it is not always sach, bat an ind^endent verb, aigniiying to possess : it 
is a sign of the perfect tense. Li the former sense, as a word denot- 
ing possession, it has, in Irish, no verb corresponding to avoir, in French ; 
or avert, in Italian. Instead of it, the verb to be, bo be^c, with the oom- 
ponnd prononns, A5A11), at me, or to me ; /^&, to you (thee) ; Ai5e, to 
him ; ATC], to her ; ^aioo* to us ; A5Aib, to yon (ye) ; acu, to them^ is 
employed. (See Obs. 2, in Third Lesson, p. 16.) 

*^ Have,'* as a sifn of tiie perfect tense expresses the idea of time jusi 
now passed. In msh, as in every learned or ancient language, the idea 
of nast time is conveyed by the ending of the perfect tense of the verb, 
or by the past participle and the verb to be, bo be\c ; as, I have come, bo 
ti/ffffceAf; John has come, t>o cainie Sea^An; the day haaheea ended, 
cA Ao la CAjcce. (See Fifth Leason, on the verbal endings, p. 25.) 
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Obs. 1. — ^Eclipsis affects onlj the initial mute consonant. 
It is never, iike aspiration, found in the middle or end of 
a word. 

3. As a general rule, when anj noun in the singular 
number, preceded by the article ai) (the) is governed by 
any of the simple, or non-compound prepositions (except 
be, bo, 3AD, eibi]i — see Exception 2, p. 110,) eclipsis is pro- 
duced, if the initial consonant (that is, the consonant with 
which the word begins,) be of that class that undergoea 
this suppression ; as, 

My fiither wa3 through the B| n)*AcAi|t " c|i]b mT 
garden. i?5A|tit6A (pr. ngarrhy). 

John has the land at (under) Ca ai) caIati) AI3 SeAgATi 
ihs highest rent. *' pAO] V S-cjof if Atftbei 

James ia at the market C4i SeAmur ''a]5 ad* vih 
tQwn. ba)le n)o||u 
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What is little is sweet (there C^ bUf " Al]t au* rty-heASti) 
is taste an the scanty 
meal). 

S, of 3A]tYt6A, is eclipsed by d ; c of dof, by 5 ; b, of 
bA^le, by h) ; b, of he^i^^v by rt), according to the terms of 
the rule. 

Exception l-*To this rule nouns singular, whose first 
letter is b or c, are exceptions, because the letter ** xf* of 
the article AVt which precedes them, is itself of cognate 
origin with c, or b ; as, 

Thy will be done on earth So i>-bftAi)CA]t bo co]l " aih 
as it is in heayen. ao caIah}'' Ti7A]t 5i?i6ceA|t 

Everything on (in) the )it)iSeAW jac ij^S ca ** A|fi 
world passes away like At) bonjAD,*' TDAft ad 5-ceo. 
a vapour. 

It would be well to except also from this rule nouns be- 
ginning with 5, for as Its eclipsing letter is 0, the ry of the 
article at), answers the purpose fmly as well ; Ex. — 

bf Ai) 101)5 -^IT* ** AD SAiDeAtT)'* A3uf Ai) cu^le b'fejf cn^JAb, 
The bark was still there but the waters were gone ; literally 
— ^the bark was on the sand and the tide after ebbing. The 
5 of 5A|t)eAn)i is here not eclipsed, because n of the 
article ad, dispenses with its use. 

Initial S, r> followed by a vowel, or any of the liquids I, 
17, |i, is eclipsed in accordance with this rule, though ex- 
cepted from the others ; as, 

Now Jacob had pitched his ?Ci)0]r ^0 bt A15 jAcob a 
tent on the mountain. boc ru^sce " A||t ap c- 

ri^ib." 

Or, in the words of the angels to Lot — 

No, but we shall remain on N] feA6, acc f ADf Ammb 
the street during the " A^]t At) c-f p^jb** feAb da 
night* b-o^bce. 

Who created and placed Cja ctiuciqj Ajuf cu^n ai|i 
you in the world. " ao c-fAojAl'* cu? 
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If any of the consonants b, c, 8, 3, m, p» c ; and not I, 
n, |t, or a vowel follow y, at the beginning of a word, no 
change, either eclipsis or aspiration ensues, because, nor c, 
\ior aspirated f (h), could unite with any of these letters; 
as, |:aoi ** r3^^" "^^ cftA^i), under the shade of the tree; if 
t^e^ttti cA|iAb *xc^r) 3-cuAiitc 'da boi)o *(• At) ** fpA|tai5," a 
friend at court is better than a groat (taken in a wide 
sense for money) in the purse ; f, in f^Ac, is not aspirated 
by |:ao| ; nor f , in rpAftAi) eclipsed, because neither a vowel 
nor liquid consonant immediately follows initial f« 

Sy T, is never eclipsed except in the two instances pointed out— firstly, 
as in the foregoing examples, when with the article {At), the) going before, it 
is governed by one of the simple prepositions ; and secondly, in those cases 
in which other consonants suffer aspiration— for instance,in the nominative 
and objective cases of feminine nouns singular, and in the possessive case 
Qf nouns masculine preceded by the article. (See Sixth Lesson, Exoep« 
tion2, p. 31, Fast I.) 

On this account some Irish grammarians consider that 5, t) should not 
be ranked among those consonants which suffer eclipsis, since it is not 
influenced by ti^ose edipsing causes which affect the mutes. (See Table 
ot Eclipsis.) 

r 

Exception 2. — ^The simple prepositions be, of ; bo, to ; 
5^1), without; and p]^, or e^b^fi, between, do not always, 
on being followed by the article ad (the), produce eclipsis; 
many instances are found in which aspiration alone occufs 
in its stead; as, he went to town, bo cuai8 fe bo'i) b<\|le 
n)6||t. b of b^ile is aspirated, and not eclipsed, although 
according to rule, the article and governing preposition 
precede it. 

It appears right, on general principles, that there should be no such 
exception as this just noticed, and that it would be better to conform to 
the general role. The prevailing usage among our people, however, lends 
great weight to this second exception. (See Dr. O'Donovan's Irish Qfxm^ 
mar, pp. 393, 394.) 

In the Ninth Lesson we showed that when the article 
(<ii}, the) is not expressed, the noun suffers aspiration, and 
not eclipsis, after the preposition. Yet there are four pre- 
positions — A, in; bA|t, by (in swearing); ^A|t, after; jiia, 
before — which eclipse the noun they govern, although tlie 
Itrticle be not expressed » as« 
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At Tara to-day, I call on 
the mighty power of the 
Holy Trinity. 

By (the) hope, he is there. 

He is in Dublin; 
in Cork. 

After Easter. 



**?4 b-CeAn)TiA]5* ai) iu6 

.Da|i !hbo|5, ra ^e Axyv fii;. 
C^ f 6 A TtvbAile ^CAcl| AC ; 

A 5-Co|tCA|5. 

Ja|i 5-CA|r3- 



Obs. 2. — The prepositions, atjo, in; 30, to; ]A]i, after; le, 
with ; cfte, through, going before the article ah, take f an- 
nexed for sound's sake, on account of the vowel of the article ; 
as, in. the town, adp ad TD-bA^le ; is written, " ADDr" ^V ny- 
bA^le; and contractedly, Y At). n)-b:^ile, or Ya n)-b^]le; in 
the place, Af)f ad a]c ; he came across the country, ca]dic 
fe "cfteAf" AD rift; to Dublin, 30 bAile ^c-cI]ac; but to 
the town (with the article) 5uf ad iD-bAjle. 

When Ann is employed the euphonic t is, by some, put before the vowel 
A of the article, in this following the ear chiefly as their guide ; but r, as 
Dr. O'Donovan remarks, " belongs to the preposition, not to the article.*' 

This is certain, as well from the authority just quoted, as from analogy; 
for le, with, becomes left > ^tte, ctieAt ; therefore Anr), should be Annr. 
In Latin and Greek too, d, a5, becomes ahs ; and 6y eka, i.e., ex, before a 
vowel. 

VOCABULAJRY. 



tlc-luATn< rruy Athlone ; (the ford of 
Luan); luAf) means also 
* moon," as, t5fA-luA]i), Mon- 
day ; dte3 lunae. The former 
derivation is preferable. 

bocAft, m., a road ; way ; street ; 
A]ti Ai) nj-bocAjft, on the road ; 
bocA]|i ]AttrtA]0) a railroad, a 
road of iron ; like the French 
chemin defer; Italian, camino 
di ferro. 

Cent, o^j', just; courteous; »./, 
justice. 

CottAc, equitable ; upright. 

CoQCttbAtt, pronounced as if written 
CiTocabATit (derived from coij, 
possessive plural, of heroes; 
and cubAft, careful of, fond of,) 
the Irish of O'Connor; also 
of the Christian name — Cor- 
nelius. 

CoijijAcc, /, the province of Con- 
naught ; from coi)o, of heroes ; 



and Acc, a termination, like 
taa in Latin, or Uon in French 
or English, peculiar to very 
many derivative words. Others 
derive it from the proper name 
— C01) (of the Hundred Bat- 
tles); but the province was 
called Connaught long before 
the time of that monarch. 
Cof A]Oi v.y defend ; inf. cof Airjc, 
Cox'Ar)t m.f (from cof, a foot,} a 

way, a pathway, 
bub, black; n. m., ink ; bu^Ar), m, 
blackness ; ba^An, a kidney ; 
a hook ; a snare ; bubAn ]Af • 
5A|^eAccA, a fish hook ; babAc, 
m., ink ; any black liauid ; 
adj.f melancholy, sad-lodkingi 
dismal ; bubacAf , sadness, me- 
lancholy ; bubAbAO, m, , an ink- 
horn, or ink-bottle; bubA]5e(i)» 
f.f the deep ; the dark ocean ; 
{from bub and A]5ejo, ooeanjw 
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t3tt]5e, a<f/, more black; n. /., 
blackness, darkness. 

^aU, m., a Gaul ; a foreigner ; an 
Englishman. From this root 
is derived 5Aill]ib, Galway, 
'* the town of the strangers f 
andbui7-i)A-5All, Donegal, "the 
fort of the strangers.*' To this 
day the terms OAel, Gael, and 
5aII, stranger, are in common 
use amongst the peasantry, to 
denote Catholic and Protest- 
ant, the latter — for the greater 
part — being to the natives 
5A|ll, %.e., aliens, in race, in 
country, and creed. 

5aIU)A, foreign in dress, in lan- 
guage, or tone. 

li)fj]r» w. tell ; /n/!, •\r)t)xeAcZy and 
lijf)IteA6 ; (from ]ij» ^ ; and tr^of , 
knowledge;) to make a thing 
known to another. 

lo^, m., a lake ; Iiatin, lacus; Ita- 
lian, logo ; Greek, ?MKKoq, 
iocf)A^]ACi Loughrea. 

Loij5, f. (See Exception 3 to Rule 
1 ), a ship. loi}5 teofl, a sail- 
ing vessel ; I005 SAjlle, a 
steamer ; 5xx]l, means steam ; 
5Aille, (poss. case) belonging to 
steam ; like the French, bateau 
d vapeur, 

Oilelvt), m., island. 

0)lejiii) (4|%, the new island ; New- 
foundland ; sometimes applied 
to the whole continent of 
America. 

Of C|on0) at the head; above; of 
C]oi)t) 5AC ij]6, above every 
thing. 

PftA,6neAc, solicitous, earnest; de- 
voted to with enthusiasm. 

^|l, (spelled also f'^il) think ; inj. 
nleA6. 

SAOcAft, m., labour ; ^aoca^c, la- 
borious. 



5o||tft, proflperoua, happy. 

So]\ib]i,\rt), 1 prosper ; 6 r<>n*tS ^ 
Zj^eAiitjA cu, Since the Lord 
has prospered you. 

5o roittbi^e t5]A bu]c, God speed 
you; the parting ilBurewell of 
the Irish peasantry. 

CtU]ll,/., a slave ; a servant ; a das- 
tard. Sax. thrael ; Eng. thrall 

C^llleAc, slavish ; z^]\\eAcZt /, 
slaviiahness. 

C|teAb, m., a tribe ; a family. CAb 
e At) ctiCAb All lejr e ? What 
is the tribe to which he be- 
longs ? Latin, tribut, 

CjteAbAc, m., one of a tribe. Also 
a farmer. 

CorQ-cfteAbAc, m., one of the same 
tribe. Welsh, kiddtrevatig, 

b}-C)teAbAC, m., a hermit : one se- 
parated from his kith and kin. 

bf-tneAb, m.j a wilderness, an her- 
mitage. Welsh, cUdreuvar: u 
wildeme^ 

CneAbA6, TTLj ploughing. 

r|teAbA]|te, m., a ploughman. 

C^]All, V. repair, devise ; go, march, 
traveL 

riAcc, a superficies ; the earth, or 
a portion of it ; a region ; a 
market town, a churchyard or 
green ; vesture, covering ; its 
secondary meaning is, beauty, 
loveliness ; again, pleasure, sa- 
tisfaction arising icom the en- 
joyment of what is agreeable ; 
delight, endearment, delecta- 
tion. 

ClAccrbAft, pleasant, handsome, fine, 
agreeable. 

ClAccfQAtvAcc,/,, agreeableness, d»- 
lightfulness. 

riAcc-5T\A^Acc topography; from 
cIacc, and 5ttA^A6, an old Irish 
verb, signifying to write. Qs 

yfot^ttf grapho. 



EXERCISE XXXIL 
1. So Id bfieA^, A Sbean)u]f ? 2. Jf lA- b|ieA3 6, baf« 
beACAf &o DbjA.* 3. Mac xdoc z^ cu, An)A|l Ijon) pfe|i>, 

KoTB — In Irish b, and the (*) are mere marks of Aspiration. When* 
ever, therefore, it happens, as it sometimes must, that an I7 is placed after 
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A]tt At) iihbocA]|i? 4. Jf TDoc 30 be]ri)lT)f c* nje Atfi At> t!>- 
bocA||u 6. b-fuf I tseul dua6 (new story — ^news) ai|i b|fc 
A3Ab bA?D? 6- SOAife, d| b-fu^l fseul ijuad A]|t b|c asaio 
ba]c. 7. b' feib||t 50 b-pitil; i)| ]tA|b cu a niATi) 5AU fseul 
ejsio bo 6u]Dei 6]|i cA ru fAOt 'd 5-c4i]l (under the repute) 
— A be|c 5|ieAi)n)Art» (entertaining, fiinny) tijeifteAc (merry); 
Asuf i>AC ?ihbe|6eA6 cu^jife (weariness) a^ji Aop bu^ue A 
be^6eA6 aiji ai) Tt>-bocAft, tK> Am ai) D7;o|tc add AonpeAcc 
leAC. 8. 3o |tA]b ti7Aic A5Ab a (JoncubA^ft, b| ctt a 5-cof9- 
x)Vi}6e co]|i, clAccti)A|t, f^ArufAc (mirthful). 9. W^l tdc Atj 
|ia6 a )§eAn)ttir» acc Aii)A^i? (but only) ai) ui6 c^ jac bn^pe 
A ji^b ojtc. 10. Jf fAbA AT) c-ATi) 6 b| A^Axt) fA]! (pro- 
nounced quickly in one syllable fah-yit) ca]i)c a 8eAi)A6 
leAc — CA l1^b^6eADP cu At)oif A13 coibijuij? 11. C^ ^|wif 
(a dwelling) A5AT17 'w jaji 30 5a]11]it) — ^bAile a 3-Coi)i)acc, 
tttisce (situated) A]fi Ap 3-cuai>* 12. 0; c^ f|of A5AIT); 
bA|le 6 f|i) c^ A^3 e]\i)'S 30 iijdft; bAile a z^ AUO]f At|i ad 
3-cof^D bjfteAC bo 'd oi]g^i) wft, A3Uf bA^le AI3 a b-|?u]l 30 
leoft A13 ceAcc jac l^ o jac ceapba (quarter, direction) ; 
A3uf |:6r Of c]oi)i) 3AC t)^ bA^le Anu a b-fu^l a|i b-ceAi)5A 
buccA]f f A01 ineAf. 13, X)] c|ie]b i)a 3A|ll]it)e a 3-cori)oui3e 
1>|i^j&|i)eAc Ai]i ceAi)3A a i)-ACA|tAC, the tribes of Galway 
were always studiously fond of the language of their fa- 
thers. 14. ticc i)Aft tA]r)]c bo 6eA|ib|iACAi]i ©atijod A^ft 
Ajr? 15. Ca|D|c ; f ao^I rpe (I thought) 3Uft jiAib n?^ A15 
IDfeAcc bu]c Ai|i, 16. W] jiAbAif. 17. 2I)Aife cAiijic fe 
A bAile. 18. tit) Y Ai) Ojle^SiD ufi a b^ ffe? 19. ScaS. 
20. b-fu|l 30 leo|i Ai|i3]b A]3e a|3 ccacc bo? 21. M| 
b-|:u]l A|3e 30 leoji A^|i3]b, 6^\i i)] b-pu^l fe ai)1) acc 6a bl^- 
A3AI), A3uf bj Ai) c-ATi) olc le rAO|icu5A6 bV^3A]l; v] b-fu]!, 
Aifi AT) t^6bA|t fiT), TT)dftAi) A]|i3|b Ai3e. 22. ^1) D-bei|i fe 

P]6 A]]t b]C TDA|C Al|t AI) C|ft A3ur A^|t 1)A bA011)lb? 23 

Deifi fe 3u]t t!)A|c ai) 4i]c ] ; 30 b-pujl pA bAOjoe 3AD cjiaiU 

cne of the nine ftspirable consonants, it has, it should be remembered, m 
other effect on that consonant than what the (*} dot, had it been placed 
•rer the said consonant, would have produced. 

b1), therefore, is the same as 6. 

CI), ••. ... 6. 

Ovy *•• ••* fi* 

plj« ••• ••• F» 

bb» ••• ••* b, &0. See page 19. 
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leACC, f AOft, cd]iAC, fAocAjtAc, od6|iac, 24. pA^b A]nyftfi 
b|teA3 ^15® ^11* ^^ 6-f A|ft]i5e? 25. M| jtA^b A^rnnit bfieAJ 

bAp A5ur fitjttb 1)0 ijeul Ai|t ai) nsn^io A|ti ^eA6 6a l^. 26. 
tti) Aifi lo]D5 feo^l bo CAiDic fe? — was it in a sailing ves- 
sel he came? 27. Mi feAb; acc aih lo^nj SA^lle (pro* 
nounced in two syllables, gahyil-U; gahyil, as one syllable; 
no, but in a steamer). 28. C^a ad ai^it) c^ A]|t ad loin; 
SAille A]|i b-CAiDic fe? 29. PfiioDfA ?ilbe|ic. 30. ?Ct) 
Ai)p 3AiU|rt) bo cu^ji f|Ab tccAc A 5-CUA1)? — was it at Gal^ 
way they put into harbour? 81. ]r reA6. 32. Oa^ 
ii)*focAil cAiDU]b A D5A|t 50 Loc-OA-|t|Ac (Loughrea) ; fo 
e be]tte Tn'A]rci|te-fe, ad l«6. 33. b-^ru^l cuf^i a]3 bul a 
b-fAb? 34. Ca rne bul 50 ^c-Iuad. 35. TFad l]on)-rA add 
fo A Docc A3Uf bei6j|i aw> ati? 50 leo]i a nj^fiAc. 36. So 
7iA|b fDAic A5Ab, T)i ^AD|?Ab, 37. 2DAife, c^ ^r^ilce |tori)Ac, 
IDA fADAifi. 38. N] ^ADfAb; c|tfAll|:Ab liorD» 39. 5o teiji- 
b|3e O^A bu]c» 



TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 

Obs. 1. — All verbs beginning with one of the seven 
mute consonants (b, ^, p, c, 3, b, c,) are eclipsed after 
particles of interrogation — ad, whether; a (for ad)) whe- 
ther; DAC, whether not; ca, where; — also after 30, that, 
would that ; oa, if i suppose if ; (sign of the conditional 
mood); tduda, if not; and after dac (relative pronoun)^ 
who not ; which not ; as, 

•• ^D b-|:uir cu 30 TDA^c? Are you well? 

«* ^ 3-cIu]d" ctt iDe? Do you hear me? 

" Wac b-cui3eADD" fe cu? Does he not understand you? 

*• Ca h'^u]V' OtA? Where is God? 

" Ca b-|!ujr cu %6A]Tb? Where art thou, Adam? 

** Da TD-beiceV add yo v] Hadst Thou been here my 

i;Ab]:A8 ido 6eAitb-bftA- brother had not died. 

CAlfl b^f. 
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** SOupA &-cioc|:a^&" Y\^t> a^i If they will not come at 

AX) cfi|, bejbjb rvM. three, they shall be late, 

** 3o Ti7-beAWU]5" 0|A bup. May God save you. 

Obs. 2. — A, who, which ; when nominative case, canses 
aspiration ; (See Fourteenth Lesson, first paragraph, p. 79), 
but when objective case, governed by a preposition ex- 
pressed or suppressed, causes eclipsis ; as, 

^1) ze ** A^ji a" n^bfiop cu He on whom thou hast be- 



Tap, aY t)A t:]U V At) 1531 eo 
" D'a" b-CU5Alf cul. — ^^To- 

mer^ I, 524, JS. I. 

<tl) C-ATD "a" b-CA]l)lC Pa- 

bftufc 30 \)'Q}\K\x)x). 



stowed love. 
Stay, and do not return to 

the fight to which thou 

hast given (turned) thy 

back. 
The time (in) which (when) 

Patrick came to Ireland. 



It may be well to see at a glance, the instances in which a, in its 
several acceptations, affects, and when it does not affect with aspiration 
or eclipsis, the initial mute of the noun or verb immediately following 
it :— 

' A, when it signifies all who, all that ; as, A b-f U]l be Ti)i)A]b 
A]\\ At) borijAo, all that are of women on earth. 

A, when it signifies whom, which, governed by a prepoaition 
(See preceding Examples, under Obs. 2.) 

A (for Ao) whether f as, 

5Jl b-C]0C^Al6 cu, IJO A b-f Ant?Ai6 cu, 

Cjifn A Ru]i) ? 
Wilt thou come or stay, 

Eileen a Rln ? 

A, their; as, A 5-ca|ia, their friend. 

A, (for Arjo) in; as, 21 5-CA;til 

i)A R|^, in Cashel of the Kings. 



Eclipsis is 



produced ^ 



by 



Aspiration 

is produced 

by 



A, when it signifies his; as ** a" cAttA, his friend. 

A, who, which; as. At) ce "a" tijolAf, ho 

who praises. 
A is a sign of the Inf. mood ; as, *' a" ti^oIaS, to praise. 
A ... a sign of the nom. case of address ; as, " a" cAttA V)0 

cfiojbe, oh, friend of my heart. 



Ko change J^ signifies her; as, "a" cAjtA, her fnend. 
ttproducea •< ^ strengthens an affirmation; A bej|t]iTj, I say. 

Obs. 3. — In every situation in which an initial consonant 
19 eclipsed, an initial vowel takes v ; as, Aft " ti-ACAiii" a cA 
i^]jt tj^jTi), Our Father who art in heaven; cAb^jfi bup)o At? 
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]tt6 A|i ** tj-Aji^t)* lAecAfT)Ail, give us tliis day onr daily 
bread. 

And " your father" cheated 
me, and changed my hire 
ten times. — Words oj 
Jacob to Rachel and Ha* 



tisuf too lijeAll bu|i •• ry- 

ACAHi** tDe A5Uf bo iiiaU 

lA|]tc TDO tuAftAfAl befc 
i^uA^lte* 

When, however, the article ai) (the), governed by a 
preposition, precedes the initial vowel, p is not, in that 
case, prefixed ; because tj of the article (ad) answers the 
requirements of euphony quite as well ; as, a]|i ai) -8i6bAft 
f ]i7, on that account. 

There is not, as should be, according to Obs. 3, an b i>laced before A 
in AbbAft, since the final i) of the article produces the required euphony. 

Note. — By means of Edipsis and Aspiration in Irish, the varying 
sounds of the mutable consonants are clearly noted, while, at the same 
time, the radical unvarying spelling of each word is preserved* From 
the non-use of this system of notation for the variable consonants, the 
Welsh have, in changing the consonant with every successive mutation 
of sound, sadly destroyed the orthography of their language, and ren- 
dered Etymology a puzzle. 

The difference in the manner of notation is best seen from the follow- 
ing example : — 



Irish. 


Welsh. 


English. 


fX CAtU 
21 CAtU 
V)0 CAjU 
tttt 5-CA|U 


C&r agos. 
Eigftr. 
Ei ch&r. 
Vy ngh&p. 

••• 


A near kmsman or friend* 
His friend. 
Her friend. 
My friend. 
Our friend. 



The radical initial is four times changed in Welsh ; in Irish it is pro- 
■erved unchanged ; its various permutations in sound being noted by 
means of Aspiration and Edipsis. 

VOCABULARY. 



tl6UeA6„ (pr. eydahoo), was buried; 

from A6Ue, (a6, the first syl. 

sounds like eye. See Fourth 

Lesson, p> 21). 
ftpfcol, Apostle : from the Greek, 

A9109T0^ 



t>|te|C, to hold ; to hold in the mind: 

form a judgment ; bftejc bftefos, 

to judge judgment. 
t7ttu,/, a womb; poss. case, bfiuiy, 

or bfioij, of the womb. 
C^t, /., a battle; ceubCACAc, of 

the hundred battles. 



fBLV-nrsTBUcnoN m Tama, 
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CAttt$A6; m., fightmg, temptfttioiL 

Ceuf, m., a cross; a cracifix; v., 
to cmcify. 

tpepim, IbeUoTe; e^p, believe 
thou ; Latiiif crede, 

CaA|6, went ; per. tense of ce^ ; 
tp. v., go thou. 

O*An|i0» for bo AioTQ» thy name, 

OeAJjcAtt, pass, voicei present tense 
of the verb beAo» do ; is done ; 
50 ij-beAiycAtv sabj. pres., that 
may be done; snibce^tt, is 
done ; is another form of the 
pass, voice of the verb **to 
do ;*' coming from a different 
radix — ^t}]b. act, do, perform. 
Three of the irregular verbs — 
(which in Irish, amomit in all 
only to ten) — are found in the 
Lord's Prayer. They are — 
c^|6, may come ; be^oc Aft and 
5f)]6ceAn, is done ; c45A|ft (pr. 
thdir), give. 

CasUtT} /., church; resembling the 
fVench tfflisey is, like it, de- 
rived from the same root, 
ekklesia^ 6r. 

FfACA, m., debts; trespasses. 

flACAib, m., a debtor ; Latin, debitor, 
or, as the English paraphrase 
has it, "those who trespass 
against us ;** Aft b-p|ACAt9i}A]&, 
(to) our debtors. 

FoAtft, pres. tense of ipfx^ get ; 1^UA^t 
biS^t, got, or suffered, death. 

5*6, take, receive, capture, con- 
ceive, to act upon : to perform; 
5^6^16 AiftTi), take (ye) up arms; 
5AbA|6 xe]Vb, take possession ; 
Afi 5AbA6 6, was he captured ? 
A 5AbA6, who was conceived 
of or by; bo ^AbAbAtt crtAt;, 
they cast anchor ; 5A&A16 
AbfUin, sing songs. 



SeK^yto b^gefe; to be bom of; Gr. 

y*w«, ffinou; a xe]i)eA6, who 
was bom of; oe^ott^ of; 
Welsh, genii I^t. gignoi Sana. 
yinih, 

|=alAi)5, suffer, endure ; a b' fuUqs 
pl^Tt; who endured the passion. 

Ttrtt]0i7, m.. Hell ; Lat. h^erwmn, 

lAecAii>ATl, daily ; derived from Ue, 
poss. case of U^, day; and 
atvatI, like. t.e., day-like; as 
daily in EnsUsh has come from 
the Saxon acof-Uey day-like. 

le)5, let, allow, permit ; ha le]$ 
ni)i)i do not permit us, lead us 
not. 

9)Atib (pr. fndno\ dead ; Lat. more, 
death, and morhius, doEMl; 6 
i9AttbA]b, from (A« dead. Welsh, 
maruff to die ; Heb. no, meth, 

Kaoii), m., a saint ; atff. holy; lyAo- 

ii)A6, to make holy ; oAotbcA, 

made holy, blessed, sanctified; 

QAotiy-CA^, pass, voice, is made 

holy ; 50 ijAoriTCAtt, suhj\ fnood^ 

that may be made holy. 
KeAib< f. Heaven ;jio«f. eate, n6]tbe; 

prep. easCf ijejri). 
PA|b|fi, m., Pater; frt)m which the 

former is derived by changing 

f into b. 
PeACAb, in., a sin ; Latin, peocatuim 
PeACAc, a sinner ; peACACAfb, (to) 

sinners. 
5p]0TtAb, m.f Spirit, Ghost ; aI^ 

5p]0ftAb tlAony, the Holy Ghost 
CAlibAi), f., poss. case of CAlAli^ 

earth. 
Ci5|6, comes ; Ir. verb ; 50 b-ci5]6, 

subj. mood, may come ; root--^ 

cAftft, oome. 
tt]le, all; as, a]le-caii|AccACy All- 

powerful. Almighty. 



xxEROisii xxxm. 

[There are many of our readers, we feel certain, anxious 
io see the Pater noster in Irish. In this Lesson we relieve 
this anxions feeling, and give, too, the Ave Maria and 
Creed* There is no way for learning a language better 
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than to commit to memory as many words as one possibly 
can from that language. 

Uv P^]^]\ij the "Pater." 
b-ci5|6 bo niseAcc ; 30 tHb^AncAji bo co^l A^ji ai? caIah), 

t!)A|t 3T)|8ceA]t Al|i ipfejri). CAbA^Jl bU]W AU iu6 A|l t>- 
Ajt^D lAeceAn)Ail; A5uf njAic bujoi) a|i b-pjACA, tDA|i n)Atc- 
tDU]b-i)e b'A]t b-fiACAibnAjb p^^t) ; A3uf tjA I613 f]Dij a 
S-CAcajAb; acc pA0|t pipo 5 olct ^njfeo- 

^t) c-^ue-2J)A|tiA ; i)6, ir^Jiilce ad ^iD3il. 

*S & bo beACA, A ^uijte, a c:8i l^ry be 3|i^f a, c^ ai) C|- 
JeAjiijA leAc; ^f beAODu^gce cu cA|t i)a iDD&ib, A5uf ^f 
beAt)DU|5ce coftAb bo bfiooDj JofA. ^ daoh) 20 u] fie, a 
ri)^cAi]t Oe, 3U|b OftA]T)i)-i)e 1)a peACACA^by Ai)o)f, A3Uf 
Aijt UAiJi Aji ll^b^1p ^rp6n. 

C|l^ 1)A i)-?tpfcoU 

C]ieibiiT) AT)D t>|A, AO ^CAtft u]le-cttn)AcrAC, c|iucui3- 
ceoin nein)e A3ur CAln)Ai): A3uf adi) J of a Cji]oyz, a aoi>- 
ibAC-fAT), A]t b-Ci5eA]tt)A; A 3AbA6 6 'ij SpjOjiAb Maoit), 
A 3eii)eAb 6 ^u|]te 613, a b'pttlAiJ3 pAif f ao^ I^oidc I^(o- 
lA]b; A c^AfAS, A t^UAiji bar A3Uf A b-A^lACAb ; A CUAI8 
ridf 30 b-11^M0i)t); A b' e|ftf5 ad cjieAf la 6 n)A|tbAibj a 
cuA|& T^^T ^11* '^^l") • ^ ca 'dd a f ui6e A^ft t>e]y O^, ad 
^CA|i uile-curT)AccAi3: Af f|D qoc|?Af le bfie|CAtT)i)Af ca- 
bA]]ic A]jt beobAib A3Uf Ai|t Ti)A|tbA|b. C\i^]b]n) 'f ad 
SpiojtAb NAori), *r AD DAO") G^-^l^^y CACojljceAC, a 3* 
cuiDAOfD DA DAOTDi A n)AiceA6 DA b-peACA6; add ^ir^inise 

DA 3-COftp A3Uf Y AD tD-beACA fUCA]D- ?VidSD» 

Note. — Remember that the nominative case comes after the verb ; the 
adjective after the noun with which it a^ees ; as, above, the Irish wordj 
b* Ainnj, *' thy name;'* pj^eAcz, "thy kingdom ;** follow those verbs of 
which they are the subject; and thd adjective UecAipAil^ foUows the noon 
A|iaij, bread. 
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TWENTY-SEGOND LESSON. 

Some of the nmneral adjectives have already, from time 
to time appeared in our Lessons. A full list of both Or- 
dinal and Cardinal is here subjoined : 



CARBINALS. 



i« tion, or Aeo» (pr. in one 
syllable ee-un.) 



8. Do, two in the abstract 
— as, it has struck (the) 
two ; buA^l fe ^x) bo. 

Co, never precedes a noun. 

Da, two, accompanies the 
noun, and qualifies it. 

3. C|t]. 

4. CeACA|t, four in the ab- 
stract; as, five is belter 

than four, ^r V^^H^V^ <^"t5 
17A ceACA^ft; it struck 
four, bo buAjl fe ai) 
ceACA]|t. 
Ceicfie, four; as, four 
feet, ce|C|te cof« 
5» Cuf5. 

7. SeAcc* 
S. Occ* 
9, Nao^ 
10. De|6. 

11. tiOl^b^AJ* 

13 D&-66A5. 



ORDINALS. 

1st. Ceub, AOi7ri)A8 (pr. 
ee-unwoo) : the endmg 
n)A8 (woo) suffixed to 
any cardinal adjective, 
gives its corresponding 
ordinal. 

2nd. Do-ti)A6. 



2nd Dajia. 

3rd. C|ieAf; z\i]n)A6 (pr. 
threewoo,) 

4th. Cecit^nn)^6,kehartDO0^ 
signifies also a quarter, 
because ii is the fourth 
part ; the thigh ; a stanza, 
or quartan ; a quadrant; 
a ploughland, pasturing. 



5th. Cu]3eAb. 

6th. S^-n)A6, and r^peAb^ 
(sheshoo). 

7th. SeACc-rbA6* 

8th. 0cc-n)A6. 

9th. MAO^-n)Ab. 
10th. De^cri;^ 
1 1th. UoT)it)A6 b^AS* 
ISth. Do%6 b6A5. 
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13. Cpi b^Aj. 13th. CftftbA^ Ma3, cxr 

a. CeACA]|t-b6A3» 14th, CeACA|tn)A6 b6A3. 

15. Ctti3-bfeA5. 16th. Cu|5ri)A8 b6A5. 

16. ^-bfeA3. 16th. Seri)A8 b6A5. 

17. SeACC-b6A3. 17th. SeAccrbA6 W^J. 

18. 0cc^b^A3. 18th. Ocznj^S b&A3. 

19. MAoi-b6A3« 19th. MAori)A6 b6A3. 

20. Tice. 20th. TiceA6. 

21. Xior) aV 1?|C€, or 2lBt. ^ouri)A8 Ai|t f]c]t:, 
Aop Ai|i f ic]b. one (on) twentieth. 

22. Dd A'f fice, or 22ud. Dori)A6 A^ft f|cfb. 
b6 Aift f |C|bi 

Numerals from ten to twenty are formed by annexing 
the suffix ** bfeA3,* ** teen,* (from beic, ten) to the simpio 
numerals aoi?, bo, c|tt, ceACAft, cui3, &c. 

Adjectives come after the nouns with which they agree; 
numeral adjectives, however, go before them. 

When a number greater than ten — composed, of course^ 
of the simple numeral and the decimal ending b6A3 — is 
joined to a noun, the latter is placed neither before nor 
after the compound numeral, but between the decimal end- 
liVg (b6A3) and the digit ; as, 

Sti)0]r btt6 bA '*reAtt**-6e^, cU<)0 lACO|bb 

Now the sonfl of Jacob were twelve. 

— /rM& TranikUion qf th* Book q/ (renew, fiy John Archbishop of Tuamm 
JMiblm-^Dufy. 

Of the first ten numerals or digits, some aspirate ; otiuxt 
eclipse ; the rest cause' no change. 

Asniration f^^^* ^^®* 

ta I ^^' *^^ ! ®^^®P* *^® expression, t>t b-cjUAV, 

produced \ two thirds; as, 



hj 



Eclipsis by 



Da b-c|tiAD f ueAccA le fleibc^b. 
Two-thirds snow in mountains. 



CSeAcc, fievon, -^ and the compound forms cf 

9 — fOACc-bfeAS, 17 ; 
>cc-b6A39 18 ; VAO]-b^A^ 



iSeAcc, sevon, -n and th 
Occ, eight, f7, 8, 
Nao|, nine, r'occ-bfe 
Oe|Cj ten« J id. 
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No 
change 
occurs 

after 



Cfif, three. 
Ceiqte, four. 
Cu|3, five. 
S6, six. 
Tice, twenty. 
JO]ioc^i thirty, &c. 



Obs, — In English, to a question in which the verb is 
fully expressed, the mere sign of the tense suffices for 
answer — the rest being clearly understood from the ques- 
tion put ; as, in the following, Have you gone to town to- 
day? I have. Do you play on the harp? I do* Will 
your friend be always remembered by you? He shalL 
To the reply, " I have," the word " gone," is understood ; 
to the phrase, '* I do," the word " play" is understood ; and 
"be remembered," is clearly supposed to come after the 
answer, " he shall," in the foregomg sentences. 

In Irish, however, no such suppression as this pointed 
out does or can occur, for the idea of time is expressed 
by the verbal ending, wMch accordingly necessites the 
enunciation of the entire verb; as, au sit^tbu^seAOo cu njfe? 
Do you love me? 5fiA6ui5^TD, I do (love). H b-qoc**|:Ai6* 
ctt bo't) 3-cA|i|iAi3? Will you come to the rock ? C]oc- 
**pA&," 1 shall (come) ; see page 108. 

-Do, did, may, can, might, could, shall, will, when mere 
signs of grammatical time, are translated into Irish by the 
inflection or ending peculiar to each tense, and conse- 
quently the verb must be, even in answering to a question^ 
expressed fully. 

VOCABULAEY. 



Accompany (go with), bul le ; please 
accompany us, cAfttt M^O) ^^ 
't ye &o to]\ e. 

Aznre, 50^111), l]Ac-io|iiv. 

Clear, ^Ixn- 

Ckmdless, ^At) ijeul; adjectives end- 
ing in lees, are translated by 
the preposition 5<vn, without 
(Fr. sans), governing the noun 
which forms the forepart of the 
ttdjectiveB; 9a spotless, (without 
■pot), r^roachUss, (without r»- 






proach), 5At) m^l, 5AIJ cftjtj, 

sans tache, sans reproche. 
Constellation, co|TQfiealc, m. 
Oontem^^te, btieAcoUo^d. derived 

&om b|teic, to conceive, tc 

hold, to judee. 
Delia (Bridget), Ut^iSfb. • 

Footstool, coft-Tcol, m, ^ 
Freezing, A]5 tio^ ; Latin, nocuB. 
... ive^o (freezing hard)^ 



A I 
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Welsh, rkeu ; tieoUc, ice ; tte- 
oUcAD, to become icy. 

Happiness, ton^f, m. (from xof)'^9 
happy), reun» m, 

Horn, A6Attc, m. (a6 in the begin- 
ning or middle of words somids 
like e^) ^ao] AbAwicp, under 
horns, homed. 
2l6A|tCAC, homy. 

„ t>ei)o, a horn, a pin- 

nacle, gable, peak, mountain. 
Hence the names of so many 
cliffs or mountains in Scotland, 
Ben-wyvia; Ben-Lomond; Ben- 
Nevis ; — as well as in Ireland 
Ben-Burb ; Ben-bulban ; Ben- 
Edair (Howth). In Welsh, 
pen means peak, or headland ; 
as, Penkulan. The name 
Twelve Pem^ by which the 
twelve cilffs in Connemara are 
called, is manifestly for **iwelve 
hennsJ*' 

t)eni)'Ac, homed, curled, pe..ked, 
nimbus-like, pointed, forked. 
2ln s^AlUc ben n AC, the homed 
moon. Heb. nsi, bona, to 

TT 

build ; Tl, Ben, a son, because 

the prop of the family. 
Ignatius, WAn<ir ; 'HAoib WAfiilt At 
lo^olA, St. Ignatius of Lidyola. 
Lawn, cluAi), m.; njACAnie, m., 

TDAj, /. 
light, (lustre, effulgence), leur, m. 
... (a blaze), lAf'OiiTV /• 
... (brightness), foluf, m. 
... (to iffnite), lAf, v. 
... (not neavy), CAb-cfioii). 
Mercury, AittseAb beo (i.e., quick- 
silver). 
Moon, seAllAc,/ 



Mile8,.^Aolibu]tte (pr. as i9Aoltte\ 
from fiyAoXj bald, shaven, de- 
voted to ; as clerics were ; and 
9)aTne, Mary. 

Night, 0)6ce,/., (pr. ee-d^, as op- 
posed to lA, day; oocc, to- 
night, opposed to Ao |u6, to-day* 

Opinion, bAftAibA]!, f, 

Orio (Mount), remarkable for beinff 
the hOl on which SS. Peter and 
Paul suffered, is called by the 
author of the " Roman Vision*' 
6ttcooc-CepA]ri the golden hiU 
of Cephas, or Peter. 

FromenacUng, tpAjtbjneAcc, /. ; de- 
rived from rP^T> a space, m., a 
little time ; and Aifbfit, /., a 
journey; ».e., walking about for 
a time. 

Keflect, tnjuAineA*, leuttrn)UATneA6. 

O'Reilly, Ua RaJaIUc. The O'Reil- 
lys were Princes of East 
Brefny. or Cavan ; the RuAvi- 
CAT^, O'Rourkes, Princes of East 
Brefhy, or Leitrim. RaqAIac, 
from whom the family took its 
name, lived in the tenth oen- 
tury. 

Terrace, Ati&am. 

Threshold, cAntreAc, (as if cAfi^ 
freAc, come in) ; bo|tuf . 

Throne, a royal chair, cACAOfft 
nfoSftA,/. 

Vatican Hill, erx>c jpA^tfCAt) : Vatesy 

in old Latin fates, is from 

the Irish ^ai6, a prophet ; 

• and not, as ScaJinger derives 

*it, frt>m the Greek fctm^^ 

phatesy a taULor. 
Vestibule, ^otibo^iuf , m. 
Weather, A|iDrin»/ ; frosty weather 

is fine, ]r bttcAj Ajrijnn X}OCA, 



EXERCISE XXXIV. 



1. Peni3, are you after tea? U t)oi?cA6, Ajt dl cu r>o 
cuib (thy portion of) ca6? 2. I am; (b' oUf — ^I have 
dmnk it). 3. Well, as the night is fine, let us go out and 
have a short stroll on the terrace, and enjoy an agreeable 
oonversation — n)Aire d c^nU 50 b-fuil ao o|8ce bfie^^ 
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Ajttf bi6eA6 AjAjnt) coibT*'^^ CA]ci5eAn)Ac. 4. 1 am pleased ; 
but jnj sister Dela is most anxious that I should remain 
with her for an hour, acc c^ njo 6eAfib-f |U|t t3|i]5|b |?AOf 
bull ii)0]|t 50 b-pAT)i:Aii)T) A^ce aih ^cao UAijte, 5. Well, 
ask her to accompany us. 6. Yes, I shall (]A|i^Ab). 7. 
Delia, will you be pleased (A^t n)^)t leAc) to accompany 
Miles O'Reilly arid myself while taking a promenade on 
the terrace? 8. I shall (if tDAjc lion?); I am just so glad 
to be able to gain something from your wisdom. Well, 
what a beautiful night ! 9. (Miles) — It is a very beautiful 
night, indeed. 10. (Delia) — It is freezing hard — ^is it not? 
(C^ fe Ai^ ffoc ^^o 5eufi — ijac b-fu|l?) 11. It is freezing 
hard, for all the signs ^coibA|trA|8 nocA) of frost are appa* 
rent (folur); the sky is cloudless and azure; the wind is 
blowing from the north (c^ ija jaoc o'o cuai6) ; the stars 
sparkle very brilliantly (c^ da jteulcA A15 beAl]tA6 30 b- 
At)loo]iAc) ; the atmosphere (at) c-ACfi) is intensely cold, 
and my brother James told me the merctfry was very low 
(riof 30 TDOfi). 12. (Denis) — Delia, do you like frosty wea- 
ther ? 13. Yes, very much. 14. 1 like to walk out at night 
•when all is still — ^not a sound to be heard ; when earth is, as 
it were, going to slumber ('ouai|i a c^ ad caIait)> mAfi nh 
bei6eA6, bul aijo V^^]^)y th® moon in her horns (30 hec^vnxt 
i?o, ^A0| AbAijicib), shining, as she is to night, in a clear 
»ky, while the stars, like sentinels (n)A]t litcc K^lt*^) before 
the threshold of Heaven (of con)^]^ bo]tuir De|n)e), hold 
out their lights (leuf a) pointing to that home above where 
light (folur) eternal dwells. 15. (Miles) — It is sweet, 
indeed, to ponder on these things, and raise ourselves above 
earth ; saying, if the vestibule is so luminous, how glorious 
must the dwelling of the Great King be! — if the footstool 
IS so beautiful, what must His throne be ! 16. (Delia) — 
Oh, in that land of eternal brightness, there is no sun, no 
moon— God himself is the light, and glory, and happiness 
of the citizens of heaven. 17, fDenis) — ^You put me in 
mind of t^hat is told of St. Pnilip Neri (ap ix^i]! a 
«>ei]tceA|i cAob Maoih) Pjl^p Wfefi]) and of the great Saint 
Ignatius Loyola, who, when gazing from Motlnt Orio, near 
the Vatican Hill, in Borne (jr ^V Upin)) on the sparkling 

10 
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threshold of HeaTen {^\xk ^e^kCA beAlfiAd' da ^fUiceAf) 
yearned for that home beyond the %X(ajc% where our dear 
Lord dwells in glory. 18. (Delia) — Indeed such thoughts 
are natural; for on contemplating (A15 b|veAct)U5A6) the 
heavens (A]ft x^\rti\ I often call to mind (if xt^yxy^c cufTi). 
Dufg^tn A]Yt) what fidth, tells us of '^ that place which God 
has prepared for those who love him,'* and say, in our 
country's adage, '* there is no glory to be compared with 
the glory of heaven" — n^\ jlofii n>A]t jldti* i)ein)e. 19. 
(Miles) — Although such thoughts are natural, and ought 
to strike any one, how few there are who make such re- 
flections — 5]6 50 b-f a]l fi9aA)i)^6 iDAfi fo i)Abtt)t6Af a^x 
bju6 coift A coACc AD9 IDOCIO 5 AC bu|t)e, t)ac beAj a beADAf 
ftouAiDce ti)A|t ]Ab? 20. (Denis) — That is true; all arises 

ieit^tS^Apt) Ai) iDeub fo) from not thinking. 21. (Delia) — 
feel chilly (c A |?uacc 0ft^^f a) ; it is time to go in. 22. 
(Miles) — I thought we were to say something about the. 
constellations. 23. (Denis) — It is too late now ; besides 
my dear sister feeb chilly. 24. (Delia) — The clock strikes. 
25. (Miles)— What hour is it? 26. (Denis)— It is only 
nine o'clock, I suppose. 27. (Delia)— One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight* nine, ten — I have counted ten. 
(bo cori)A|]t ii)e ai> be]c) 28. (Denis)— It is ten o'dock^ 
but you mu9t remain with us till eleven at least — ^acc ca^c* 
f\6 cu f A09ACC 50 b-cY AD A0i>-b^A5 Ai|t AQ lA5Ab (pr. 
lfy<Ldh). 29. (MUes) — 1 am sorry I cannot wait so long ; 
yet I shall go in to see your &ther and motheir» your bro^ 
ther, and sister Jane. 



TWENTT^THIRD LESSON, 

Xn Aii LfU^on ia shown ihe mcmmr in which the pluralof 

nouns in Iri^ uform^ 

1]lle itudeni idio is aocraainted with no olhae. lingniigB Imt '^^^^''^ 
Ibmki tba wiy in wliici. ^ip plunl of nouo^ Ia fiwiDea in the language he 
neaks,is vegr cmrt^ ; yet actuaUy tjbe inflections whioh ohufac&rize, ii^ 
Englisli nouns, tne forination of the plural, are very varied, as may be 
Iproeived evea from the lew foUowisig exaiaplesi n»iiUinen; l6ofe» rael ; 
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«ow, kind ; child,, childreii ; box, boxes; ox, oxen | arch, arches ; el^ 
elves ; ruff, mfib ; fly, flies , echo, echoes ; tyzo, tyi aee t moneys momiis % 
penny, pence ^ deer, deer ; alms, sdms. 

In Hebrew and in the Romance langoages, the fonliAtion o^ tiie plural 
is not difficult. • . ' « • • 

But in Latia and in Greek, the manner in which nopa* fetm thf^nril 
is much more complex. The student must, in order to be able to tell 
with ease and fluency the plurals of ifll kinds of nouns in these ancient 
languages, devote much time to their study, and be familiar* wilJi tbtir 
several formft of deckmiqn. ,, . ^ ,• 

• * * 

The formation of the pluial of Irish nouns has peen con- 
sidered very difficult, yet we shall endeavour tp make il 
as simple as possible. 

In classifying Irish nouns we have observed, in the for- 
mation of their plural, a feature common to nouns m the 
Latin and Greek vocabularies— -a feature/ too^ not; foreign 
to English, — that one class takes an qdditienal sjrllable in 
forming the plural; another class merelv fn/fecf« the^Jnai 
syllable. The latter are called parisyllabic, or equftl in the. 
number of syllables ; the former, imparisyliabic, ot tihequat 
in the number of syllables. 

The plural of Irish nouns is, thereforeVftrmed'from the 
siijgular chiefly in both these ways : 

First — by a change in the Jinal' syllable* 

Secondly — by anneaina an additional 8ylM>le* 

The question arises, what class of nouns forms the plural; 
by a mere change in the final syllable ; and what class by 
annexing to it an additional syllable? 

Rule J. — All masculine nouns (See Seventeenth Lesson^ 
Rule 1, for knowing the Gender, page 93J " ending in a 
liingle or double consonant, preceded immediately by one 
of the broad vowels a, o,. u> form the plural from the sin- 
guliai: by inserting the slender vowel — ], after a, or o, or 
u; as— 

tCbftAD, a song. tCb]tA]i)9 songs. 

ftSb^m a reason ; causey mar fLsb^ifti reasons^ causes* 

terial, 

iivp>tf niZsery (from ai), not ; tipf oi^t mifleries 

and fo5; ease, prosp^ 

rity). 
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SINGULAR. 

bAOjjAl, danger. 
bocAjt, a road, a highway. 
Oon)Ai>, the world. 
SAbAjt (Latin, caper) a goat. 
3a6a]i, a beagle. 
lot)n)uy, a treasure. 
Le|3A]*, a cure. 
PeAc^6, a sin. 
Ssfobol, a bam. 
CeAfirpoU (Latin, templum)^ 
a church. 



t)A03Ail, dangers, 
bocAift, roads, highways. 
Don)Ali), worlds. 
S^b^iit, ffoats. 
3 AD A ^ ft, beagles. 
JoDn)u|f, treasures. 
Lei5<c]f, cures, 
PeACA]8, sins. 
Ss^oboil, barns. 
CeAiijpoill, churches. 



Nouns masculine ending in ac, not only have the vowel 
I inserted, but change the aspirated (c) into 3 ; 

l)ACAc, a cripple. 
bcAlUc, a passage, a way, 
2I)aticac, rider. 
SQulUc, a summit. 
S^oijijAc, a fox. 
UaIUci a load, obligation. 



bACAiS, cripples. 
beAlUfS, ways. 
2t)AficA|3, riders. 
. 2t)ulUi3, summits. 
SjOT)!)Ai3, foxes. 
Ua1U|3, loads, obligations. 



Obs. — ^This change in the final syllable, by inserting 1 
before the last consonant or consonants, is called by gram- 
marians Attenuation^ or making slender ^ because the syllable 
in which ] is inserted is no longer pronounced broadly, 
but rather with a slender, fine-drawn enunciation ; for ex- 
ample, AbfiAt), in the singular number, is pronounced ato^ 
rawn; in the plural it is AbjiAii), (awraw-in, — the last two 
syllables being pronounced, as much as possible, in one)— 
so, :2v&bA|t, ai(7-«?ar; and in the plural, iis6b^]\t^aw'whir; ]oi>» 
iT)Ar, a treasure, ienwiis; in the plural, ioi)n)Aif, ienwisJu 

Exception 1. — Some nouns of this class have a double 
form in the plural. 



Uii73eAl, an angel, 
bjoUft, wat^r«cresses. 

Z.eA6A]i, a book. 
LeATjbj a child* 



^l^Sll ^PS^l^f angels. 
.bioUift, b|ol[tA, water- 



cresses. 



LeAbA]|t, leAbftA, books. 
leit)b, leAt)bA, children. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

20eACAi7, a carrot or parsnip. 8t)eACA]D, Tt^e^cnA, carrots* 
QaPv a lamb. Ua^Oi uai^a, lambs. 

Exception 2. — Some words of one syllable insert ], but 
drop the broad vowel ; as — 



^Ac, a son. 
b|ieAc, a trout. 
CeAi)i), a head. 
20ulceAi?i), pole (of the 

. earth). 
TeAjt, a man. 
PeAnp, a pen. 
SiDfeAft, progenitor. 



Sl)]c, sons. 
bfi|c, trouts. 
C]r)^9 heads. 
2l3ttlc^t)i?, poles. 

T||t, men. 

P|T)!), and peADDA, pens. 

S]pf^|i, progenitors. 



Rule 2. — Some words of two syllables ending in a 
vowel remain parisyllabic, but change the final syllable by 
inserting c (smooth) or c (aspirated) before the final 
vowel; as, 

bAjle, a town. 
Lei 176, ^ shirt. 
Cu]lle, a stake, a baton. 
CuApe, a corner. 
CurDA, a form, a way, a 
manner. 



SQuflle, a mule. 
Ceine, a fire. 
CeAP5A, a tongue. 



bA^lce, towns. 

Le]i}z:e, shirts 

CuA]llce, and cuA^UreACA. 

CuAince, corners. 

Cuii}Ai6, forms, ways ; also 

curncA, is a form of its 

plural. 
8t)a]Uce, and n)uill]69 mtdes. 
CeiDce, fires. 
CeAi)5CA, tongues. 



Other few nouns form the plural in different ways ; as^ 

ClAbA||te, a blab. ClAbA|]ti8, blabs. 

Du|T)e, a person. OA0]pe, persons, people* 

Caojia, a sheep. CAOftAiJ, sheep. 

Tile, a poet. T|l]6, poets. 

CiseApijA, a lord. CigeAjtpAib, lords. 

VOCABULARY. 



CaIait?,/., the earth, land. 
&]l, pleasure, will. 
tl]c, (pr. ai^A short), pleasure, fancy, 
agreeableuess. 



SlftttAccAc, Harriet. 
Ce^nrA, meek, mild. 
Cie. left ; Uti) cle, left hand. 
peACAim difficult! 



IW 
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tSfAftiQUTb f§eom -^k, Qod, and Afi- 
iOit|t>» «f «rm» ^ poM. ^wal of 
Attn) ; I^iiii Mnna), Permot, 
Darby. ' Sf)Act))Attnm]t), Mac- 
' Diaijnod) -oii *s ii, i« iiow . 
spelled, MacBermotl, a fa- 
mily name of the highest anti- 
quity and of prinqmr origi4. 
The royal house of O'Connor,, 
the MacDermoCts, O'ttorkes, 
and O'Reillys, are dttoended 
from Eoca, fupreme -King of 
Gonnaught, tTlstenaiid Meath, 
in the fourth century. 

OeAf, cUfj\, beire, pos8..'Ca8trfim.\ 
right; as, Ai)-^Ar Uti), the 
right hand'; handsome; as, ca}- 
\-\t) beAf, a handsome i^rL It- 
means also south ; .because the 
Druids of eld, turning, to the* 
nsini; son, for the piwpoee of 
adormg — as did the Jewish 
priests and Hebrew pNeople to 
the East in worshipping God 
— Jiad the right hand 0>eAr)v 
towards what we call Iftie 
south; and to which accord- 
ingly they gave the same name 
as uiat by which they deno- 
minated the hand turned in 
that direction. 

For the same reason they 
called the North cuac, or the 
country to the left hand — from 
eUAD^, the left hand ; and the 
west, '\A\ij behind, hinder, 
rear-ward, because it was to 
them, on this occasion, the 
huid to which the back was 
tutned. 

The East is called "oift," 
from " o]|x,'* over, in front ; or 
fitym an old word of the same 
orthography signifying Hghtf 
allied in meaning with the 
Hebrew word iw, ^, light; 
with w)tich the mtodem Irish 
term for gold, o\i, is identified 
—a metal with whose kindred 
brilliancy tM becms of the 
lising sun Jight jxp the eastern 
d^r 0*||JfeAr*^Hi 1^6 south, 
southerly; «icc4ttt o'li'^OLAf, 



south wind ; o*f) coajc, from the 
iKMrlh, northerly ; as, 5A0C o*i^ 
cuA]C, north wind; 6'n I'Aft, in 
the west, westerly; as, 5aOc d'ly 
fAfi, west wind ; o'o 0||t, in the 
east, easterly ; as, 5A0C o'l) 0]|t» 
* east wind. From these four 
words are formed many deri- 
vatives, some of which we 
shall, in the coming Lessons, 
present to our readera 

tWii9Ai>, m.» A]i), pL., the world, in 
its physical and moral accepta- 
tion ; as, ctv Ai) &oii)An bul ca^c, 
the world is going round ; ZA 
At) boipAi) A|5 bul bo'o boi)Af, 
the world is going to miafor- 
-tune. 

5ao^I, m., 4f 1, j»Z., the world ; ^o 
life of man— like the Xiatin 
sacttlum; as, cH^ aq xao^xo 
ipAjt ceo, this world passes 
away like a sbltdow. 

C|tu]ni7e./., the physical'Woidd; til9' 
earth ; the globe. 

U||t, the earth, soil ; mould ; Asur 
bj6eA6 AJ) uni cmTV le ifeicnnc, 
and let the dry land appear. 
— Irish GenesiSf c. L v. 9. 

C^te, m., clay ; as, ca re r!«)c6 f 'aij 
5*CYie,}he is Iftid in the slay, 

Icfft, /, the day,, or soil daa; up ; 
arable landi land producing 
com. 

t)tt]l, f., x>u}Vie,pL, ezpect&tioh, de- 
sire, wish ; as, cA b^]l A5A19 
lejTj I expect him ; c& ou^l 
A5A11; oul Ai)n, I wish to go to 
it. ^ 

t)tt]l, f. element, ereatnre ; as, Cpv^ 
cuioceoift t]A f)-t>\xi, the Creator 
of the elements. 

5Uot6, call ; (Greek, ttaXUt, hdUo.) 

IcAcc, 77»., a lesson, written or imp 
parted. 

le]geAn, m., a lesson ; also learning; 
frcnn len^ read thou. leAcc is 
also a mound, a grave, a pile of 
stones heaped together m me- 
mory of the dead. CAiQtoAoc^ 
from cAii), deep, plague, death» 
ttkul ICACCj Tallsftht» Sflsv 
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Babfin, commemorati^ of the 
death of Partholan's followers. 

teACCA, flattened. 

9}|ii, adj,y fine, thin; fofoio* v., make 
fine, exDlain; fi)ii7]UoA6, v., 
making nne, mincing, explain- 
ing ; n. m., explanation. 

tOttl, m., axletree, the beam or 
axle turned by the wheel in a 
mill, and which sets the whole 
machinery in motion ; the axis 
of the earth ; a momid, a knolL 
9)ala t)A xiocA, the axle of the 
wheels ; ceAti ah ii)U]l, the head 
of the axle i i^al-ccAn, the pole 
of the axis ; Ti>ul-cini> i)^ cnoin^) 
the poles of the world. This 
word itnil) is the root of the 
Greek ^vXi), and Latin mo2are| 
and all their derivatives. 

tDtt]f)eil, f.', neck ; Latin, mottUe, a 
necklace. 

OfUf), m A|i), plu. an island ; iHTTf 

it plu. ]nre, an island ; ], an 
iiiand ; as, f Colufii) C^Ue, the 



IdandofColumbKillis. Heb 
% a», an island : f and inr s^ 
contracted forms of ibiT> m^ 
isle in English, for is- 
land. From \i)fc ^^ derived 
nsmes of taany places in Ire- 
land ; as, loifi .Tnch; an island 
in Lough Swilly; liJir-eojAiii 
Innishoieen, (Eugene's IskuidX 
in the county Dcmegal ; loTT** 
Caca]3, Inmshcath^j in the 
Shannon; Ttjn'-CAtcle^rjn, En' 
nUlffiUen; Iqiri Ennis, ohiel 
toWn of Clare ; leAi-fiyre, L9' 
hmch (half-island). 

0|be, m., 0|0|6, pl.^ a teacher, a pro- 
fessor; ofbe fA0]n^ine, a con* 
fessor ; from ojbe, and r Aon> 
b]!), confession ; ope bATrc]6, a 
ftodlftther; Ojbe AlcftoipA, a 
xoster-f&ther. 

Pfiioii), first, principal. Latin, pru 
fnutn, PftTOii^^tvbbAtt, first cause ; 
pit]oi9-ftoTf), principal divisions. 

SeoiQttA, i»., ai6e, pL a chamber i 
Welsh, Hdmbr. 



EXERCISE XXXV. 

1. tt AcAift, b-i:uil uAiD (leisure) AjAb A!)0|f ? 2. C^t 
411 Ti)ic, c|A At) pib ir AflleAC? (What thing is desired by 
thee?) 3. C^ bujl (desire) asahj 50 c]t^cc|:Ai|x (that you 
^ill treat) A]|t cfiic-edaf da caIidad (geography). 4. 
2l)Aife fi)Afi oubAfnc n)e, if a^c l^om cfiAccAb a]|i Icac Aijo^f. 
CfA e]le A be|6eA]* Apn Aot)feAcc Uac (who else will be 
along with you) ? 6- \^e)6 n)o coI-c«aca|i Paojiaic A5Uf 
fuo beAftb-f iu|i ^TittAccAC ;— c^jb a]5 pa^tteAcc l^on Aoof ao 
feotijfiA fcubetn (they are waiting for us in the study-room). 
6. tibAift (say) leo ceAcc AfceAc aw) fo (into this place); 
I)] fetbifi Ijorthf A bul coca (to go to them), ^saf Ai)0]f, 
t!>AC b-ptt^l rfe Dfof t:ea|x]t bAOfb (to you) «olur f aJaiI a||* 
AU eAUbAi) {all-ee-yan) fo o*u o^be 'oa uAifD-fe? And no^ 
is it not easier for you to obtain knowledge of this science 
from your professor than from me? 7. ti aca]|i bilj]-, ^f 
fre^ltn l]i)o uA|c-fe (from you), ii7A]i JeAll (because) 50 b- 

frttfl CU CO CeA1)rA, ASUf CO SflAbAC XV> ^OD bo CAIDC l|l)?J, 

A5ttf TDluiJeAun cu 5AC iJib a c^ bcACAii* co fO|Ue]|t x]V 
t>ti\m (to us), 50 cuisiDib SAC |:pCAil a bei|t]|t, Asuf If ^ic 
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I|i)i9 bo b|tiACA|tA (thy words are a pleasure to tis). 8. 
C|ieb|rt), iDAji riDj 3WTt ^1310 t>Ait) le^cc a cAbA]|tc OAO|b 6 
c^^ftU (whereas) 30 b-]!U]l]6 co bailn)A|i Aijn eoluf pAj^il j 
51ao|6 ai|i ^it^ccAC A3Uf Ai|t bo col-ceACA[i t^AbTi^fc. 9. 
5Uoi6|:eAb, I shall [call]. Ca riAb 0113^11)1) (they are to^ 
wards us); CAn)u]b ollrt)ui3ce« 10. % 01)lA[irnu|b a ri)|c 
C]A AD ijft) AT) c|tu|nne, tjo c]a b-pu^l f] (sAg / referring to 
cfiuiDoe, which is feminine) cofAti) a ]l le^r? H* ^^If* ^'J 
c-ugbAjt A CAin7-]*e leiJeAb 3U|t cofArbAil f le l]AC[toib, po 
le ubAl leACCA A13 tjA njulcii^p (flattened at the poles). % 
ttnACCA'lc c]^r)VOY A b-i:a]l pio]* a3A]!)D 30 b-|:u|l ao bo- 
ri)AD fo c]tiHT)? 12. !]• f:]0|t A ji^D 50 b-t!u]l ]*e cjivi]r) 6 
CA|tlA 3Ufl fOAH) lui153d CAjtC Aljl A]3 bul A 5-cori)DU]5e 
CAOb 6 T)-^A|t. 13. jf TDAIC CU t C^A AC U l\i)^ A]]! ^f fA^bO, 

A15 Ijpe Ufi 6 8eAf 30 cuac, t)o ad l]De l^|t 6 i?-o||t, 30 d- 
{Ajt? 14. )f fAjbe AD l]De l^|i 6 i)-o]|t 30 D-iA|t le CU15 
iDile A]|i ^|c^b« 15. J f Ai)-n)A]c CU : — a PAbfiA^c c]ADDor 
A |io]Di)ceA|i ADC|iu|DDe? 16. ^x) 6a p|tiorT)|to]D — caIah) 
•^S^r "irS^- 17 CtADDor a AiDn)Di3ceATi noiDD AD tt|r3e 
(how are the divisions of water named)? 18. TFA^fijio 
(oceans), rDAftA (seas), bubAi3|D (gulfs), cua^d (bays) loc4 
(lakes), cAo^l K^IM^S^ (straits), atdada. 19. Cao ]Ab |io]dd 
DA CAlrbAD? 20. C^iice (continents) ; yiige^vccA, 0|lA]Df 
t^^iDD (promontories), cjdd (headlands or capes), iDu^oeiU 
cjjie. 21. ^D eol bujc ce]Cfte Ai|tc (points or quarters) da 
c|tu|i)De? 22. Jf eol bATD: — cuac (north), beAf (south), 
o]fi (east), iA|i (west). 23. ^ O^Ajirnuib, b-|:u]l AjAb-fA 

ITjOf CAb PA A D3lA01&CeA|t " CUAC,** A5Uf " bCAf," " 0]\C A3Uf 

* lAyi," Aijt ce|C|te A^ftc ad bon)AiD ? 24. Mfl nof, a AtA|]% 
25. 2l)A|fe If ^0D3ADCAc I^otd f |d, co tdidic A3uf cuIai^ 
Ctt (you heard) n)& A13 "iddp^gc bAo^b. 26. (tVfiftAccAc) 

01 C^ l^lOf A3ATD-fe AD C'-AbbAjl, ACAl|t. 27. iDDir ADOjf 

bo bo 6eAjib|tACAt|i ^. 28. Muai[i bt da bfiAOjce (druids) 
ADDr AD c-feAD-AiTDri]t A13 a6[xu5a6 (adoring) da 3ti6iDe a|3 
ej|il3 6) (on its rising) b' lorDpu^j; riAb a D-A5A16 A]tic|, 

A3ttf 3lA0bA[l TDAjt Y^l) Att* AD Cl|l Of A 3-C0Tf)A]tl "oifi;" 

ASttf Ai|t CAob A 5-cul " lA|t;" CAob A D-beAf U^rDe ** beAf ;'* 

A5Uf A1|l AD C||l A||t A IaH) CUAC DO cle, " CUAC." 29. Jt 
TDA1C CW, A^|1[IACCA|C 30 bejID^D. 30. (OlA|lTDU|b) AD *' 01|l* 

jUobf Aj6 tDe Aiji b^jijt (top) DA c]p-cAj;ice fo (map) ? 31. 
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N| feA6 Acc ** ciiAc," A3itf " beAf" A|]i ad TD-bui)i) (foot or 
bottom); ** 0}jC* a|[i ad CAob da beAf-lA]tt)e, A3Uf •* ^a]!" a]]i 
CAob DA lA|rbe cl6: 32. M] cu|5|tD 6* 33. Jf fOT^^f (}^ 
is easy) a aicduJaS, a ibic : A3uf ADo^r T*^ ^ iD^ouSAd. 
^00 Ainjfll* ^^r^lS® (ancient) b'^oiDpuiJ da bpo]ce, idah 
bubAijicbo 8eA|tb-f|u|i a||i ad SftjAD Aiseifijs; 5lAo6bA|i 
n>A]i Y]V, ** cuAc," At|t AD 5-cA|[ibe a h] cAob da Ufibe cuA^ce ; 
a6c ADO]f 'd«a||i t3|t]obADD luce c|t|c-eolu|f, lorDpu^JeAD 

flAb A D-A5A16 A^jt AD CUAC, AJUf CU||ieADD fl^^ 1 ^11* 

bA|ifi DA cffi-cAffice, A5uf ^f e|5iD tDA|t ffD bo'D cAob 
cA 6 6eAf be^c a|5 buDD; ao *' oiyx," CAob da lAjtbe be^fe, 
A5ttf AD '* lAti" cAob DA lA]rbe cle, 34. Cufs^rD, cu^siiDj 
ADO)f 6, 35. Ca btt^De e|5iD At5 buAUd a|5 ad bojiur 
(some one is knocking at the door). 36. Teuc c]a cA add? 
37* )f fe A]t D-ojbe a cA add (it is our professor that is 
come)* 38. Ceis^b, rDAfi f^D cu|5e; cA leic|ft|6 A5AiD-fA 
le fSftiobAO (go then to him ; I have letters to write)* 



TWENTT.FOUKTH LESSON. 

Thb tmparisyllabic class — or those which take in forming 
the plural an additional syllable, are comprised under the 
following Rules : — 

Rule 1. — Nouns feminine (See Exceptions 1, 2, 3, to 
Rule 1, for formation of Gender, p. 93) ending in one or 
more consonants immediately preceded by a broad vowel 
(a, o, u) ; as : 

SINGULAR. PLURAL* 

CeA]tc, a hen« CeAjtCA, hens. 

C]ATt, a comb. CiAftA, combs. 

Cof, a foot. Cof A, feet. 

1Fu|Deo39 a window. T«iDeo5A, windows. 

SeAllACy the moon. ScaUaca, moons. 

]D5eAD> a daughter. )i)5eADA, daughters. 

Lah), a hand. ^atda, hands. 

Ltof, a fort. l-lofA, forts. 

PeACd5, a pea-hen. PeAcd^A^ pearhens* 



I3!l tai^nrsTEucTiolr nr ntisH. 

SINGtLAB, PtUBAL. 

Rf3eAcc, a kingdom. R^5eAccA, kingdomli. 

Sc^Ac, a buckler, a shield. Sc|aca, bucklers, shields^ 
SUc, a rod. SUca, rods^ 

Ag%dn, all noxxns j^eminine in which the vowel preceding 
the final consonant is slender; as, 

b|tufb, captivity, b|itt]be, captivities. 

t)a|I, desire, an element* Ou^lle, desires, elements^ 

Tejc, a sinew, Te|ce, sinews. 

Pe]fc, a worm, Peif ce, worms. 

P|5|i)i a penny. PfSl^ie, pence. 

From these examples it is seen that, generallv, wheh thto 
vowel in the last syllable is broad (a, o, u,) the vowel in 
Ihe annexed syllable is broad (a) ; and when slender (|), 
the vowel in tne annexed syllable is slender (e), according 
to rule. 

Yet many nouns of this class, masculine as well as femi- 
nine, form the plural in a, omitting the final slender 
vowel; as, 

ttbA|o, a river, tibAOA, contractedly, Ajboe, 

rivers. 

tCcA]|t, father, m. ticAjtA, A^cfte. 

t)]tACA||t, a brother, a fnkt, t)ftACA|tA and bftAic|te, bro- 
thers, fiiars. 
CACAfjt, a city./. Cacaiia. and cAictte, cides. 

CQuffi, the sea,/. tt)A|tA, seas. 

BjACAjfi, m6ther,/. SOacaiia, mothers. 

Some nouns form the nominative plural irom the nomi- 
native singular by taking c before the additional vowel ; as, 

Sft^Ap, the sun,/. Sft^AijcA, suns* 

Co^ll, a wood, /• Co|llce, woods. 

P^Ai), pain,/. PlAt5CA, pains.. 

bl]A5Aii^, a year. bliAjAijA, and bl^A^AT^cA, 

years. 

Feminine nouns terminating in a vbrvel in the nomina- 
tive singular form the plural from it by adding i)a ; as, 

Coii)a{tf At a neigjiboar Coibuitf a9a» neighbours. 
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SnrGTTLAR. PLUBAL. 

C^D^^i)^ « married coaple. J^Ati^n^4>t married coupler 

SuaIa, a sbouider. SuaIa^a, shoulders. 

PeAjtfAi ia person. PeA|if apa, persons. 

Ud5a, a naiL Uqsaoa, nsuls. 

Rule 2. — Masculine nouns (See Exception 1, to Rule 9^ 
p. 94,) ending in d^ft, and masculines and feminines 
in \t), (pr. een,) form the plural from the nominative singu- 
lar by adding i6 ; as, 



SlAi)uf^eo]|i» Saviour. 
Dofifoin, a door-keeper. 
5A]pG|u (from 3Aft(t6A)> a 

garden. 
CA]tfo» a girl. 



SlAt)u|5ceo|iti8, Savioura 
<Oofiro||t]6, door-keepers. 
5A]fib|i7i6, gardens. 

CaiIidi6, girls. 



KoTS — " e," in the plural ending of this olaes of nouns, appears rednn^ 
dant (thoagh qnite in accordance with the usage of the written Lingnage), 
since the letters ** ]6*' alone represent ej^ually as well the sound, and the 
plural inflection. The final syllable in the plural of Latin and Italian 
nouns terminating in t, sounds exactly like the Irish plural ending f6. 
We have, therefore, analog^ to some extent in iavour of this slight 
change. 

Others by adding ce ; as, 

Sao^, a sage. 

Oaoi, a dunce, a simple per- 
son. 
*^3|iAe)i, a druid. 
CeAi)ntt|5e, a merchant. 
SnAti)u0e, a swimmer. 
>1)6, a thing. 



SAo^cei sages. 
OA0|ce, dunces. 

0|tAO]re, druids. 
CeADtju^jce, merchants. 
Si)An7u]6ce, swimmers. 
Me|ce» things. 



Rule 3. — ^Verbal nouns, ».«., nouns derived from the m- 
finitive mood, or present participle of transitive verbs, &rm 
the plural from the singular by changing the ending of the 
active participle into that of the passive participle ; as, '- 

SQolcA, praises. 



2t)olA6, praise (from mol). 
bttAileAby beating. 
&ICU5A69 thanksgiving (from 

Alctt^5, exalt, extol ; 

Latin, alUis^ bigh). 
ToIaus, suffering. 



buAflce, beatings. 
^lcu]5ce, thanksgivings 



TaUojcAy sufferings. 
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VOCABULAEY. 



»ir, back ; as, caioic t« Am Ajr, ^6 
came back ; also, a^ain, in 
composition, re; as, A|r-e]i\iJ, 
rising again, resurrection. 

tJa^ti w*> death ; bAc, destraction, 
slaughter; bAic, to destroy by 
drowning; hAjceAt, pcut tense 
pais, was drowned; hAtoSfpart. 
drowning. 

CA]r5» /•> Easter ; from the Heb. 
pv3, pasak. This is aninstance 
in which the labial p is trans- 
muted — not into a cognate let- 
ter, but into a palatine, c. 
The Irish, like the iEolic 
Greeks, prefer the use of c (h) 
to the sorter vocable p. 

CAtibAD. m„ A]b, plu., a coach, wag- 
gon. 

CAtibAb, and > the gums, the pa- 

CAjtbAl, > late, the jaws ; ijA 

pACAl Ann A cAnbAb, there is 
not a tooth in his jaw. 

^]A, day; dies (Latin) at present 
found only in compound Irish 
words ; as t5iA-luA]i), Monday; 
t))A-TQATttc, dies martisj Tues- 
day; t5iA-ce&itj, or (Se&efn) 
Wednesday. The German cod 
Woden, from which name Wed- 
nesday is derived, is the Irish 
Ceben, or Mercury. ^lA-coti- 
bA]fj, Thursday. (CoftbArj the 
Thunderer, from coft, zo\iAt) and 
co|ti)Ac, noise— thunder ; being 
the Keltic name of Jove ; (t)]A- 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 

P-^b^tAic A5ttf SeofifA (Patrick and George), 

1. X)'^a]\ ctt-fA, A Sbeonr^f A13 tfoJlAfi) 3Ao8A]l5e (are 
you, George, learning Irish)? 2. C^im. 3. Jop]]* 8aii> 
Aijoir, Tt)A Y fe bo co]l 6, CA tijeub l^ 'f ad c-feAcc-ii)A]D? 
4. SeAcc l^. 5. ?\.bAi|t ^Ab aoo 5Ao8Ail3e (say them in 
Irish). 6. D|A-luA|D, b]A-rnA"ntc, b|A-cebeii), &|A-co|tbA]o, 
b^A-beiije, biA-SAcu||it), bjA-borbnA^S. 7. Jf it^Aiccu: q^ 
Ai) c-reACC-n)AiD ] fo? 8. So f feAcc-iPAiT) da capga. 9. 
CAb 6 b[i^5 DO tD]D>ijA6 AD focA]l, — cAifs? 10. TocaI 6 
c^ AjA^DD 6'd ceAD3^ eAbfiAis — A3ur ciAllu]5eAD0 fe (it 



bejije, now toiA Aojne, Friday ; 
(beine, from beAi), a woman. 
Feniu, as frau, a woman, if 
the radix of Friday) ; bjA-5A- 
Ctt]tti), Saturday : t)oii)i)AC, Sun- 
day, from the Latin, Dominica. 
In pagan times Sunday was 
called t)]A-tU]l, the Sun's day. 

)Doibi)Ac is also the name of great 
churches built by our ^ early 
Irish Saints ; as, tJotijuAC PIja- 
bftA|C, Donaghpatrick, in 
Meath ; t5on)i>Ac-SbeAcijAiU, 
Bunshaughlin. 

^AbA]l, the devil ; from t)]A, god, 
and AbAl, fearfiil, terrible ; Gr. 

^»a/SoXof, diaholos; Latin, dia- 
bolus; Welsh, diavol; Italian, 
diavola ; the Greek derivation 
from iia^oT^M^ didbalbf ii 
more than doubtfuL 

CAbttAc, a Hebrew. 

fejle, f., a festival. 

"Si^jn, /, an outcry, a rejoicing, 
laughing. luAC5A]tt, from Iuac, 
free, quick ; and 5A]n» rejoic- 
ing, gladness, merriment. 

^l-SA]ti&eAr, !»., gladness ; (frt>m 
uile, all ; and s^tm^eAr, glad- 
ness). 

lor A CEesa), Jesus. 

^Ajtte ^A^bAleije, Mary Magda- 
len. 

19)A0]f d, Moses. 
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rignifies) ** bul c|t]b" be b]tt5 sufi cua^S (pr. choo-y, went) 
AfDseAl Oe CTi]b ai) G^^pc A3Uf bo tijAfibuiJ ai) iijac bu^ 
f]t)Ve (the eldest son) aiji) sac C13 be cjjcib n)u\t)z]]ie 1)4 
cfjie, Ti)A|i 3eAll !)A|t lei5 t^AjtAO da b-G'^bn^iS bul le 
MjAo^fe le a8|iu5a6 CAbA^jic bo t)iA i)a cfiuitjije. 11. C\ 

^1<^r ASAtl) A]|t AI5 t^^lft C^ f5ttlobcA AUD]* At) leAbAifi bo 

rsitjob SjAOife CAob ha D-^AbfiAc a cua|8 ArtjAc f ao| ij-a 

pC^Uft o'p G^S^pc, A3Uf A]|t AP CAO| A bA^CeAb 1)A fDA|tCAl5 

^Sttf V4k CApAiU i)A CAjibA^b Asuf F||t co5A]8 (fighting 
men), ad 7115 6 fre]D Asuf da ceAD??Ai|tc (the king himsell 
and the chieftains), da UocftA (the warriors), A5uf da 
fluAjcA (and the hosts); iDAfi bo flu5A6 fUAf ^Ab (how 
they were swallowed up) c|ie cuidacc Oe, add wiTS^lb da 
fAififije. 12. C^i pjOf A5ATD Aifi AD fDeub fo, acc v] b- 
fru|l pfof A^AtD CAb ]!^c bo 3IA016 DA C[i|0fbAi5ce CA|f5 
Aift AifDf]|t Air-e^|ti5e A|t Sl^DU]5ceo[iA? 13. SlAO^bAi* 
CA|f3 Ai|i, TDA|t JeAll sufi cA|tla]5 fe (because it happened) 

A b-CUf, Al|l AD AH) CeAbDA A|t CA|llu|3 pfejle A1fl A|i 31ao|6 

DA b-JubAiJce— CA|f3. 14. Mac rDdfi ad p^jle, fejle d4 
cap^a? 15. )r td6[i 30 be|»niD ; K^lle Aiyt aji efft^s Sl^ 
Dtt]3ceoi]t AD boiDA^D o'd ttA|3 A13 b|ietc bttA|6 (getting vic- 
tory over) Ai|i AD iD-b^f, ad b-peACAO, A3Uf ad b]AbAl 
(devil). 16. Mac c6|p idaji f^D, 30 iD-be|8eA6 Iuac-3^][i 
cpo]6e (joy of heart) ai]i 3AC cfiiofbu^se a||i ad l^ fOj A3ttf 
50 iD-bei6eA6 da bu]lle pejD (and that the elements them- 
selves should be) Modca le uls^ifibeAf, be bfii5 3U|t e||ti5 
^]* 3-CeADD 30 buAi6eAC (victoriously) o'd uai5 ^15 buAlAb 
AD bA]r A3ttf AD biAbAl 30 beo pAO| co|f ? 17. ?ii3 cftAcc 
Aifi DA bu]ll|b be^c pAo^ ttl3A]fibeAf; — bo f|l iDe-fe a 3- 
cori)DU|3e 30 fD-ba6 bcAf ad TS^wl ^ T]V cA be 3Dac a||i beul 

DA ID-bocC, 30 TD-bl8eADD AD 3|tlAD A]|l ri)A|b|D bOti)DAC- 

capsa At3 ]tiDC le IttAc-jA^it, tda]! jcaU Aifi eiitujAb ad 
c-Soltt^f b|A8A. 18. ti|i coDDA]|ic cu-pep AfllAri) 1 A|3 

bAtDfAb? 19. M]Ofl CODDA]|lC, ACC bubA^ftC tD'ACA]]l l^OTD 

5up coDDAtfic ro f eiD 1 Atfi n)A|b|D bfieaj boiDDA^J Aifi et|Hi- 
jAb 80 30 fDoo. 20. b' peiblft bA iD-bei8eA6 a]i 3-c|tef- 
beAii) A3Uf A]t D-5Tt^D CO bf AD A3Uf to zeyt a'p b| cpefbeAib 
tlAori) PeAbAtfi A$uf 80A3bAleDe dac tD-bei8eA8 ]ovr^^ 
(een-yoo) A^p b^c opAiDD pAO^. 21. Jp ciDDce dac TD-be|^ 
6eA8. 22. t( tD-be|8iJt Vao iD-b^ile todiii ad iu8? 23. 
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t>ei6tb. 24. Ca|i|i cu^Aio-fAt m^\ fe bo co^l 6^ ♦ tiM|ueb 
?5. Cioc|;Ab ASttf f^iUe; 6i|t bei6 uaip do fA|l AjAiOb 
S6. beAOOAcc leAC, 27. So to^ftbi^ D|a 6a)c» 

VOCABULABY. 



SinrtAi), m., ieiuie» feeling. 
Cac-aBqa, battle of rivers. 
Coi95Ati, m. whispering. 
C^foinrAr, shall wither ;yiU. <0«ff of 

cfifoot to wither. 
CniorcAl, m., crystal. 
OAfib, £, assent, free wilL 



eAluTo^e, )MMf jHiK, from e^lu^ 
to separate, go away, divide. 

eus-ceol, death song. 

lo]neAtt« m., brightness. 

19)ettbu|^eA?i, pre«. tense of the verb 
iDeubU]S, increase; root — i9ei|b^ 
siae. 



EXEBCISE XXXVn. 

THE MEEXma OF THE WATERS. 

{Taken from the Irish Version of the *' Melodies," by his Qrace the Arehp 

bishop of Tnam.] 

Toot)—** The old head of Denie.^ 

I. 

Hi b-ftt^l ADI)f AO 5-C|ltt1PDe AOO CUfDAfl, DO sleAW, 

SOAfi Ai> I A3 A b'f u|l c6-f^tte da bjf aBad add ; 

Jr luAice bfe^SeAf ^Alu^gce uaitd, nf AfifiAD* V »do bjiij, 

14^ cuiopf Af AO sleADO sUf ub u[i Af ido c|toj6e. 

n. 

M^ ffe AD c-An)A]tc b|ieA§, A0ib]DD b1 r3^]tCA Ai|t 5AC CAob* 
HJ ffe loiDeAfi AD cit|OfCA]l, DO a|t-bUc DA 3-c|tAob, 
Ml f6 coTD3A|t DA f|iucA iDAfteuj-ceol tDD^flS^* 
ticc x)\b 6^519 Pjof ^Hr^» c^ ^W boiiDDCAcc ad 6|«oi6e. 

III. 

*S ]^ IDO cAiiibe, bo coadsa^I ido cuidadd V tdo cIaod* 
Do f<?Ap Ai|i 5AC Dib ADD^rs.^im fArcA da idiad; 

Olll D^'l AOD Dl6 b'A ^llle DAC IDeubltl JBADD A bUc, 

O'a f e|CfiD cfie f ttiljb.A||t a tD-bi6eADi3^ asa^dd Jfi^S. 

iv. 

ti ^dA1»D AOlbfDD (^A6-AbDA,* ^foA fUAtOfD^AC V90 fOM 

Taoi f a|3a6 bo 6Ab^iDle ido eAftA |r1c^-buA9; 
'13 Alc A tD-b&]6tDaYb^ 6 da fiODCAib f ao| 6|<mai) 50 |r4tti^ 
S A]i 5-C|ioi6ce t9Afi bo cftiQ-f pncA cdiDdArscA le M^ni 

• AyoQtb 
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I. 

There is not in the wide yrorld i^ yallej so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ;^ 
Oh I the last ray of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall ficde from my heart. 

II. 

Tet, it was not that Nature ha4 shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal ai;id brightest of green; 
Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or rUl, 
Oh I no— it wasf soipething pipr^ exquisite ^till. 

III. 

Twas that friends* the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

IV. ' 

Sweet Vale of Avoca I how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade wi^th the firienda I love best. 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 

cease. 
And our hearts, like thy waiters, be mingled in peace I 

^'The Meeting of tHe Wateis" forms apart of that beautifol- scenery 
which lies between Rathdrum and Arklow, in the bounty of Wicklow, 
and these lines were saggested by a visit to this romantic spott in the 
■ommer of the year 1807. — Note hy Mb. Moo&a. 

* The rivers Avoi^ and Avoca. 

VOCABiTLARY. 

^VT^'^y <*dj\f gen. fern, of AftfAc, 

ancient, old, sage. 
bfiUlb, f., captivity; btiOfM, poss. 



CUmriS* pr^' cow of cUmre^ii, a 
harp. 

OxftfB* /f <^ chain, a fetter. 
t)Aotu6, condemning, enslaving; 

while r'A<>T^&, 18 aoqnittiAg, 

fireexng. 
eiASUc, feaifol J oe>Ai9-«A5U&» feiw- 

lesi. 



TeAz, music, melody, scienee, skilL 
1*90, a sword ; a knife ; a sword- 
. l?l*d«. 
U5-U0C, young warrior. 
Uoc-ceo]l, warrior of song. 
•.. rKAt)t), of verses, of song ; 05- 

Uoe t)A ttaqiy, thA young hero 

of song. . 
(bo) rcuAb, he swept ; rcuAb, »., 

to sweep ; «., a broom. 
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EXERCISE XXXVin. 

THE MINSTREL BOY. 

Tool) — SDojiji). 
I. 

Do CftjAll cum CACA 65-UoC t)A ]i4.VVi 

Lai)!) ACA|i f^irsce A] [I 50 reAT?i>y 

tt cj|t DA i>b^o ! A|l Al) lAoc-ceo]l St^iiJD, 
Da Tn-be]6eA6 ai) f aoJaI bo b' 6AOftA8, 

Ca aot) c|iu]c A")^!*? le bo tooIaS 30 bjOPy 
'S Aop Iai)i) An)^li) lo bo f AOttAb. 

IL 

Do cttic AD b^fib, Acc 11)^ cuic 50 }:6]l\ 

b| A c|toi6e T}eAri)-eA5lAc, c|ieui?ri)A|t ; 
tCV itAob fe ceubA cl^ijif]5e ai) ceojl, 

Do fcuAb f6, AT) c]t^ b| feuDrT)A|t: 
?iV bubAi]tc; Di n)lU|?l6 cu|!)5 bo gac, 

?t cTiu]c cAO]p t)A b-|:eAc r^ojtA ; 
Jf D] clu|T)|!^A|i 50 b-eu3 bo Vav biDi>-f}tuc, 

L^ji bjiuibe aY b|to|v da cj]te. 

I. 

The Minstrel Boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him, 
*' Land of Song !" said the warrior-bard, 

*' Tho' all the world betrays thee, 
" One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

" One faithful harp shall praise thee I" 

II. 

The Minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again, 

For he tore its chords asunder; 
Ajid said, " No chains shall sully thee, 

" Thou soul of love and bravery, 
**Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 

*' They shall never sound ia aUvery T 



Idn 
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THIRTEENTH LESSON— 

nN cRe?jis LejSe^N oeus. 

EXERCISE xxv— 21H c«t5*»b swatuSafe am ftCtb. 

1. What (kind of) food do you Kke to have in the morn- 
ing, for (your) breakfast? 2. I like bread and butter, tea 
and cream, and cold meat prepared since yesterday (the 
day before).^ 3. ^^"ill yont allow me to fill tea for you? 
4. I shall, aifd welcome (i^ with pleasure), if you please 
if it is your will). 5. Do you use sugar with it? 6. 1 
o so ; and besides, I like much sugar. 7, Do you prefer 
cream to milk (literally, is cream better with you than 
jnilk) ? 8. I prefer cream. 9. Give me a portion of the 
^mutton, if you please. 10. I shall (give it) and welcome. 
^l. Pei^ps you like an egg ? 12. I do not; I have 
plenty (TBy suflScient share is) in the meat. 13. Give me 
the cream-ewer, if you please. 14. Here it is to you and 
a hundred thousand welcomes. 15. At what hour do you 
breakfast each day? 16. At half hour after (at half-past) 
(the) eight, or at (the) nine o'clock. 17. What hour do 
take (eat) luncheon? 18. I eat it at (the) two, or at (the) 
one o'clock. 19. Who is usually with you eating break- 
fiist? 20. The family of the house, as are my &ther, 
and my mother, my brother and my sister, my children 
^of) sons, and my children (of) daughters, (t.e., my chil^ 

aren male imd female). 2U Where is thy brother Wil- 
li 
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liam this (present) time? 22. He is in Dublin, the capital 
city of Ireland. 23. Were you ever in Dublin? 24. 1 
was ; and in truth to you a beautiful and extensive city 
it is : I would like to be in it each year for two or three 
months. 25. Is there any person at all residing in it re 
lated to you? 26. There is ; my grandfather, or the &thef 
of my mother, along with a cousin-german, and many 
other persons — ^relatives, 27. Is James M'Hugh a cousin- 
german of yours —he who is, if it be true, as president or 
chancellor in Trinity College ? 28. He is a cousin-german 
of my mother, and he is related to myself, in the fiflh de- 
gree : he is indeed very generous to me, for he bestows 
much money on me every time (whenever) I go to the 
city. 29. That is good ; what time were you in Dublin ? 
33. It is now indeed three months ; but I expect that I 
shall be in it before another month. 31. Will you come 
with me to my own house to night? 32. I do not wish 
it; the house of my grandfather is very near to me; and 
I will go to it; the people of the house wish that I should 
tarry with them. 33. Are you going? 34. 1 am. 36. 
God's blessing be with. 36. Thank you (may good be to 
you) ; safe mayest thou be, and thy kindred. 



FOURTEENTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XXVL- W SClSC^lb SWatuSab 211R fiCIt). 
1. L^ ADb|ieA5 6 ro? 2. If U bfie^s fe 30 beiri)ii). 3, 
Mac |tA|b A5At^i) AftijnT* Apb^ie^J Ai)0]f le fA&A? 4. X)} 
^3^\W9 so ^lri)|Oi Aimnjt AnbfteA5, njAjt be||i cu, le caida.! 
if>Aic. 5. Nac Ai)-rbAic D^a bu^ijij? 6. Se^6, ]f ai^ida^v 
Of A bu|i)i). 7. C|A ca njAfc acc O^a ArijA^o? 8. C^a fe 
DjA? fi5Ab-rA A|5 A b-pttil AD o^jieAb x]t) eolujf, c^ f |Of 
Ap ceifb fo 50 iDAic. 9. 'Se u5bA|t Asuf pftioriv-WibAit ^ 
5AC i)|6 A c^ Aift peAii) A5UI* A|rt caIait); Se cuf A5af c|t|Oc 
ft 5AC i)i6 A c^, DO A be]8eAf ; ^r re a citucufj ad SnlAi) 
A5ttf AD seAlUc, A5uf DA fieulcA |*o u]le a fol)*ii^5eADil ao 
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fpeujt: z^ Se ai)d 5^6 aiq A^uf be)6 50 bft^c: tDoU6 5^6 
ceAi)5A 6. 10. C^A fe a ii)oUf 50 f io|t ao CijeAfiOA ? 
11. Se Ai) feAji cdifi A15 a b-pml eolur c^a fe D^a, 50 b- 
fujl Se Ti75ft; 50 b-fra|l Se can)ACCAc; a5U|* eoluf c^a fe 
i:6]tj, 50 b-^u|l fe bocc, c^]|t. 12. CAb fe ai) 1)^6 ao f aoJaI 
fo? 13. Nj b-fa]l ADO Acc ceo, a c^ feAl seajifi Ajuf ai)1) 
no ffOfSeAf. 14. C/Ab fe AO D|6 i^eAri)? 15. S^ ao jtlSeACC 
AOO b-ftt|l 0]A A15 hiaJaiI pAOi sldtn, ASUf aoo a b-pml 
i)A (b-ADAii7A) beA00U]5ce A15 CAbA^ftc TOolcA b' A A^on) 
T}Aon)CA« 16. b-fuil ca-fA OAorbcA? 17. N^ b-|!U|lifD oa- 
ort)CA, m fDolA^rt) Toe jrefo, 5^6 50 b-pu^l id^ao asato a be|C 
ti)Afc. 18. C^ fjor A5Ab fiAb 00 con)A]ftle ao c-]*eAObu]oe : 

^» OA mol A5Ur OA Ce^fO CU-ffe]0;" 6||l tr Olc ao 016 T06ftrT)olA6. 
19. CAb ffe AO V]6 U^bAft. 20. If f^Uft ho bAOf^tA UAbAft 

— If ceAi) be tjA feAcc b-^eACA]6 ii)A|tbcA — uA^Aft. 21, X)- 
fru^l f|0f A5Ab DA feAcc b-peACA]6 fOAftbcA? 22, Ca ffOf 
— u4^bA|t, f A^nc bftuif, cottc (envy), cjtAOf, fCA|i5 (anger), 
A3ttf leifse. 23. TejC|n) 5U|i b' e ao c-UAbAfi, buo-f fiwc A3Uf 
Pl%ean) t)A peACA]b e^le — bu6 fe peACAb da D-beATOAO e, 
A3af ^bbAjt peACA|6 Afi j-ceub ceApf^onni^ ^bA^rt) Ajuf 
6AbA. 24. TFeiciii) 5U|i 0|be cu- 25. C|a fe ad feAfi fo 
A15 ceACC? 26. ]f fe, UilI|Ani tDo cAjt^b 6|Iif, buAO. 
27. tto ffe A c^ AOP? 28. if fe; fo fe. 29. Ceub iD|le 
f^^lce ]tori)Ac, A cAftA|b tDO clfe^b; ciADDOf a b-fu]l||t ado 
|u6? 30. C^ toe 50 roAjc, ca tDe ba|6eAC bufc. 31. bf- 
6e^6 AjAfoo AifbeAft beA5, or beADAtDtt]b A]fb|ft fADAC le 
ceile 



FIFTEENTH LESSON— 

ttN cujs^ttt) Lej5et4H oeu3. 

EXERCISE xxvu.- «w seato^b sn^uSab am tft^ 

1. Who is there? 2. 1. 3. Who (are) you? 4. James 
0*Brian. 5. Come in, James ; voa are welcome ; sit down 
andconverse; I am glad that i see you in health. It is a 
longtime (day) since thou and I were together before this 
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day ; and assuredly to you, I am glad now that we are 
here with each other — you who have a high estate, and a 
reputation throughout the globe ; and I who am here in 
the extremity of the country, without knowledge and with- 
out notoriety. 6. Oh, 1 implore of you do not commence 
so soon to praise me ; or I should rather say, quizzing me. 
7. Certainly I am not quizzing you ; but I am telling the 
truth. I know that you are very humble, and I shall not 
speak another word in your praise. As I said, it is long 
since we were with each other going to school, when w© 
were in your grandfather's, God's blessing be with his soul. 
Have you not travelled much of the world since then? 8. 1 
have. I have much to tell of everything which I heard, 
and every thing I saw, if I had an opportunity to spend a 
while with you. . But I will have an opportunity at another 
special time, 9, Do you recollect when 1 and you on a 
certain day were walking out from the town of Cork, and 
you said that you would like to swim, and when we were 
in the water, tnere came a large wave, which brouorht, on 
its returning, you with it, and you went along with th© 
stream, until you alighted on a rock ; then I swam after 
you, and brought you to shore half alive as you were ? 
10. It is true that I recollect well that day, and I shall 
have a recollection of it for ever; it is for that reason I 
have ^entertain) aflection and great esteem always for you, 
thankiul for all you did for me. 11. Were there not other 
young men with us that day? 12, There were certainly; 
but neither of them wished to go against the angry billows, 
13. It was well they acted so, Since you have com- 
menced to speak of them, who were the young men who 
were along with us on that day? 14. There were Andrew 
Fitzpatrick, George Williamson, and Thomas MacDonnell, 
three who knew how to swim extremely well, 15. Are 
they all alive yet? 16. They are not all; two of them 
(got death) died; but Thomas MacDonnell is yet alive; 
and he is not only a good man, but a highly learned doc- 
tor, and a renowned sage. 17. 1 am well pleased at that ; 
is it long since you heard from him? 18. Oh, it is; I 
have not heard from him these five years. 19. A person 
pf what likeness was he, in order that I may see, do I re- 
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collect him? 20. He was a tall man, about six feet; red 
in his complexion ; beaming in his eye, handsome, long- 
cheeked ; his brows compact, round, and his hair the colour 
of gold ; his visage mild, handsome. 21.1 know him well 
now ; you have great memory. 22. Had he not a sister 
whose name was Isabella — is that her name ? 23* Isabella 
was her name. 24. Are you tired after vour journey? 35. 
I am not. 25. We can therefore walk tnrough the garden, 
the evening is so fine. 27. I like it, if you like it. 28. Cer- 
tainly, I like it. To whom does the garden belong? 29. 
To me. 30. I perceive you are a great agriculturist. 
31. I do not be often (employed) at it, but from time to 
time. 32. Come in and view the flowers. 33. 1 shall and 
welcome. 



SIXTEENTH LESSON. 

UN sejseuty tejteun oeus. ' 

EXERCISE xxvra.— an cote^awb swtuSab ai» W:id 

▲ DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO STUDENTS. 

1. Alexander, have you been at school to-day? 2. I 
have been ; I do not wish to be a day at all from school. 
5J. It is not right for any young man, such as you are, to 
be a day from school, whilst it is in his power to be at it 
(to attend). 4. 1 trust you are reading the high sciences? 
5. Well, I am not (reading), but those only that are ordi- 
naiy, such as writing and reading, a knowledge of the 
globe and grammar, and things of that kind, along with 
the languages — English, Greek, French and Latin. 6. 
You have a knowledge, have you not, of the principal parts 
of each language of these — that is, you know their divi- 
sion and their explanations ? 7. I have : for it is easy to 
know these. There are nine divisions of language ; and 
of these are two parts, the noun and the verb, like woof 
and warp, framing every discourse together, and there is 
not in the other parts, but as it were, colour and form. 
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8« How could jon know a nounf 9. It is easy for a person 
to know it ; for the name of every thing that is created, or 
of which we can form a notion (it) is a noun; for example* 
the names of men and women, as Achilles, Angustine, 
Alexander, ^neas, or Kevin, Cormac, Edmund, Amilia, 
Angelica, or Barbara, Blathny, or Kate; or again the 
names that appertain to men or to women, in relation to their 
duty or in relation to their state, — ^such as &ther, mother, 
sister and brother, porter, poet, monk ; or the names of brutes 
— Ahorse, mare, filly, bull ; in one word, the name of every thing 
created, or of which we can form a notion (it) is a noun. 10. 
How many genders in it (are there) ? 11. There are only 
two genders, that is, the masculine and feminine : and since 
from nature there are only two sexes (amongst) mankind, 
jiale and female, in like manner, nouns have only two 
genders, masculine and feminine; 12. Oh, I know well 
that there are only two genders when we speak of those 
names which present to our minds (ideas of ) things living ; 
but when we treat of the names of things that are not living, 
in what manner will we have a knowledge of the gender of 
the noun, when the object is devoid of sex ? 1 3. 1 shall give 
you a knowledge of that at another time, I have not leisure 
to-day. 14. At a certain time to come, you and I shall be 
together, and we shall have a conversation on this subject. 
15. Let it be so. 16. But stay: you have not told me a 
word of the manner in which a young man can obtain 
readily a knowledge (of the grammatical meaning) of every 
word that occurs to him in discourse. 17. Withal we shall 
have an opportunity for that on another occasion; I have 
not leisure just now. I am obliged to depart, the bell is 
tolling. 



SEVENTEENTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XXIX.— aH moof^t 5t^U&lb ai« fttit). 

1. Ceut) n)]\e fA]lce |ton)AC a SeA|ilAir; c^ADijor Ab-fu|l 
ca? 2* C^ Ti)e |*Ut7; bui6eACAr ou|c. 3. C^ b|tdt> 0|ii9 
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30 he)n)]r}, 50 6-fu|l cu a t^^l^ce n>A]C. 4. C]ADDor a 
ninije ctt Aifbift Atj lab — At) A13 itjAiicuijeACC, ijo a]}i co|f ? 

6. Do |i]DweAr Aifbf|i A^ft AT) c-feAih5i)af, A^fi co^f. 6 
CiAt)T)Of A b-pu|ljD bo cAi|ibe Anijf ai) TihbA^le, b' ACAfft 
Ajuf bo n)ACAi|i, bo feeAjib-bfiACAift SeAjAi), Ajuf bo 6eA|ib- 
f^un Se^l^bAi^i A3Uf oo col-ceACA|i S^Arpuf ^AC(Sea3AiD. 

7. C^fb u^le A flA]i)ce Tt)Aic, bui6e<\c^r bo OIjfA. 8. Ci- 
ADDor b-fujl bo 6eA|tb-bfiACAi|t ^T)b]t6Ay ; b-^fujl f^ fl^i)? 
9. N|'l fjof A3A!i) c^AijDOf A b-|ru|l re Atjoif, o^it d^ caAlA]6 
nje uA|6e le z\i] n)|0f a. 10. C^ 10I)5a o|itd f aoi f|t), idah 
3caII 3Ufi |iA]b fe co ceADAn)Ail o|tc, Ajup co cun)At)Ac le 
ryA CAittb]b, 3U|i f aojI nje t)ac lei5^A6 |*e aod n)l An)A]o 
6ul cA|ic 5At) f5|t]obA6 cujAb-fA po cuiT) b' ACAfi no bo 
?i)ACA|t. 11. )f |!^o|i 3ttTi itAib r® A 3-con)t)U]8e cidcaIca 

A3ttf CUTT)AI)AC, A3Uf Al)n)A]C bAID-fA ; T)| q5 l]0ID-rA AOI) 
f AC A C^bA^ttC A||l A1J C-fOfb |*0, A^fl CAO| A^fl bfC e^le ACC 

An)A]D A|3 cui»i)t)u3A6 30 b-|!uil AT) i)i6 A bubftAb 30 Fiofi 
CAob n)6|iAT) ejle, |?]0|i A]Ti-f ai) it)A|t At) 3-ceAbi)A : ** Af 
ATi)A|ic, Af cu^iT)t)e.'' 12. Ca ad A|c a tiAib fe 'dua^ji bo 

CUAlAir «Al8e A]]t AT) OCA^b Oei310T)AC? 13. bi fe A Lo^ih 

3b]on; A3Uf bubA]|ic ye 3U|i |iAib bu^l Aije bul 30 T|*?iT)C ; 
Af n?) le b-Aif T)A Rl3An)uiT)e;* da b-^llp ^ c|ieAfD«SA6, 
A3Uf cuAfjtc A cAbAt|tc A^|t Joc^ille. 14. Oc> feic]?!); *fe 
If ^013^13© 30 b-f uil fe ADO]f A13 bfeADAb d^ b-^lfb^jie A]|t a 
lAbAift fe, cfieAf AD ©ttfto^p; ytACf a]8 fe b* fe|b]|i, 30 b-Cf 
AD caIidad dao»t)ca 6||t "di n)u]Dce 30 co|3C|iioc.'* 15. Nj 
b-^u^l, 01 ft bo 3eAll fe a be^c *f ad m-bAJle A13 ad DobUc 
16. ^i|i f^ubAjl cu-fA A b-fAb c^|t bo qfi buccA]f. 17. 
Y\]o\i CUA16 TDe A ]tiAn) DjOf fAibe da l-o|D3b]OD A3uf 
CeADqft, b'f A3 nye Lo^nsb^oD A3Uf b|tuACA da l>-ATt)U|De 
CATbttff3e b|iuAi3e f]T), W^aJad 6 f^D. 18. RAib ctt a]5 
ceAc dua6 da feife ? 19. SeA&; b|6eAf A15 ceAc DAfeffe^ 
A b-ceAc DA b-Ci3eAfiDA|6 co ida^c A*f a b-ceAc da 3- 
co^rceAD. 20. Mac tDA^feAc ad f o^itDO ceAC duaS da p^ife 

0bA]|t f lUDCAC D1 fe ATDA^D ^yo 'd Rlb|]te SfeAfllAf A ftAft- 

ftA]6 A CUfD fe, ACC bo 'd AOlf ADD A b-fU]lTD|b? 21. pAtl 

cu A caUa DAO]fi) Seep aid? 22. ft^SeAf, if aIujd fe. 23. 
CAb fe AD beAlUc A^fi f ^U cu 6 l.oiT)3biOD? 24. Do hid- 

* The Bhine, from p,^ and Atpufo ; others derive it from tte]6 Aimim» 



Tth river. 
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ijeAf 20A3i)cdef*ce[t, mo 6eAlUc ; 6|]t, bu6 n)iAD l]On) i?e]o. 
rii) CA]fibe-5A0|l Aiti|6e a b| 'pij a 5-con)0«13e add, Asuf 
A b|.A 5-cori)i)u|6 ADCA|tcAi^AC le n)U]i)c|]t n)'ACA]t. 25. 
Cfte]b|n) 50 b-pujl cu eoljAC Ain clAcc-fsit^obAb 3^6 u|U 
bA^le ri)o||t A SACfAD^Ac? 26. 5o beiri)|D Pt b-|:u]l|fD: 
beA|tbA|ti7 6\x]z o^]t ^A3 me mo C||i 6uccA|f ^6^1) a jt^Arii 

ACC AOT) UAl|l AmA]!) ; ^^ 3T*^6 A3Am Affl A 30|tCAlb, AJUy 

m^3A]b, A 3leAi}CAib, a locA^b A5uf a fl]AbcA|b: CAbAfo 
bAm-r-^ cumAfi A ^un)A]D ce^c, asuj* 1;] \ h\o\)r) A5Am oip 
6)ft Asuf A)it ri)AO0 Loi03&^D, 



EIGHTEENTH LESSON— 

tcN c-occfl)^t) Lejse^N oeus. 

EXERCISE XXX— aw cnioC2it)ab 3mtu5ab; or, an t>ei6^at) 

3W2icuSafe aiR ftClt). 

L God save you, James, dear friend of my heart! 2. 
May God and (the blessed) Mary save you, Peter, flower 
of nobility ! is it not early you are this morning on foot? 
3. It is early, indeed ; because the morning is so fine, and 
r feel inclined to have a walk along with you. 4. You are a 
great walker, certainly : there is not a good day at all that 
you are not rambling from hill to hill, from glen to glen, 
from plain to plain , from glade to glade, through the land. 
5. Well, it is true for you: certainly, I am deUghted, in 
our native land, to be out every time I can, on the summit 
of the mountains, on the tops of the hills, and in the re- 
tired recesses of the valleys ; or again walking on the border 
of lakes, or along the coast. 6. 1 do not like to go out to- 
day ; I have much (business) to perform. 7. Oh, you said 
the other day, and you promised that you would be ready 
to-day, and that you would have an opportunity to drive 
with me through the country ; for, in truth to you, I would 
not like to be with any other but yourself — for you are so 
acquainted with every house, and with every place, with 
every, cabin, and every chateau (big house) ; with every 
glade and every valley, mountain, glen, well, stream, 
river, mound, cemetery, churchyard ; and not only that^ 
tut you know the history of everything of which I wish 
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to speak, or of which I should like to get information. 
8. 1 am thankful to you for the great appreciation in which 
you hold me, an appreciation of which I am not worthy, 
and especially from a man who is possessed himself of so 
much learning as you have. I do not therefore feel satisfied 
(from the fact) that I cannot accompany you to-day ; but 
we shall have another day. 9. Did you not promise that 
you would be prepared to-day ? 10. I did (promise) ; but 
do you not know that I have much (business) to do, and 
that I cannot have (obtain) leisure to-day. 11. It is true 
that each person ought to perform the things that ^e under 
his (charge) direction, and on that account I do not wish that 
you shoidd do anything that would not be right for you to 
do. 12. I see that you have sense, and that you are not 
like a great many young people (filled) with an over desire 
for every vain pursuit. 13. I am thankful to you; it is 
meekly and kindly you speak on every matter. 14. What 
day now will you be ready to come with me P name it. 
15. Any day of leisure (holy-day) ; or the first day of the 
week, if it be fine. 16. It is long, perhaps, until we have 
another (fine) day like the present— the air is high ; the 
firmament azure ; without a cloud (cloudless) ; without a 
mist ; the sun rising radiant ; the birds warbling on every 
tree ; and all creation lightsome with beauty as on the first 
day it issued forth from the hand of the Lord. 17. I am 
greatly disposed (there is an inclination or desire on me) 
to go with you. 18. Do not come ; we will have another 
day equally as fine. 19. This is my mother coming ; our 
breakfast is ready. 20. Mother, this is Peter O'Keefe, of 
whom I often made mention (spoke) to (with) you; — a 
young friend for whom I entertain great respect. 21. He 
is welcome : ten thousand welcomes to you. 22. This is a 
beautiful morning, madam. 23. Yes indeed ; this is the 
first beautiful morning we have had (for the) last month. 
24. James, your breakfast is ready, and your father and 
sister are awaiting your presence ; perhaps this young gen- 
tleman has not yet breakfasted. 25. JPeter, ^ive us the 
honour of your company at table. 26. With pleasure, 
indeed ; but I can with truth say that (it is) on me the 
honour is conferred, to be in your society. 27. Please just 
go before me ; this is the way« 
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NINETEENTH LESSON. 
ON Naoiiiia6 teiJeaN t)eu5. 

BXEBCiSE XXXI.— ON caoNinaD 5NatuSa6 am cmoCa- 
10*1 or, ON taoNrnab 5NaCu$a6 Deus aiR f^i6it). 

1. Henry, you are the best of men to be here so soon as 
you are— where is your brother ? 2. He will be here im- 
mediately (on the spot, aip bdll) ; it was not possible foi 
him to come with me when I had been ready, because oui 
cousin-german Alphonsus O'Hegan, was on a visit with us, 
and he was obliged to stay, in order to be along with him. 
3. Oh, I see ; that is right. 4. What o'clock is it now P 
5. It is only four o'clock. 6. It is early so, in the evening. 
7. Just accompany me, and we can have a walk ; or a 
sauntering stroll around here, and have a convermzione 
with each other. 8. We can so ; and I like it, for I do not 
wish to be inside doors but as short as I possibly can. 
0. This is the way by the side of the house. 11. Thank 
you (may good be to you) ; it is easy to stumble in a 
isrooked, slippery road like that yonder. 12. What is your 
opinion of our own residence and position here, of our 
land and of our appurtenances ? 13. I am of opinion that 
your residence is good ; your land very good ; your posi- 
tion delightful ; and your appurtenances of the best. 14. 
Which is the better — your house, or our house? 15. Tour 
house is better than our house. 16. We are convenient to 
the running water ; to the large town (market-town) ; to 
the sea — things that enhance the value of a country-house. 
17. Is this your garden P 18. It is our garden ; come in 
and view it. What the thing in it P «. e.j what does it 
contain P 20. Much — there are potatoes and cabbages, 
peas and beans, carrots, parsnips, radishes, turnips, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, onions, rose-trees, apple-trees, pear- 
trees, gooseberries, and such like. 21. I perceive that it 
looks well just now. 22. What is your notion of the man- 
ner in which the trees are, and of every growth (growing 
plant) which is in the garden ? 23. I am of opinion that 
your apple-trees are too high, and your raspberry (trees) 
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scattered without pruning. 24. To whom belongs that 
garden yonder, and this orchard which is near me P 25. 
To my own people — my relatives, Patrick and James 
O'Daly. 26. Their orchard is superior to yours. 27. It 
is not indeed. 2^. Their apple-trees are superior ; their 
pear-trees, their rose-trees, and every herb or plant which 
is growing in . their orchard is superior to your trees, and 
your growing (plants). 29. Perhaps so, but I rather have 
my own than their share, though it be so good (as you 
assert). I know, at all events, that our oats and our wheat 
are better than their oats, their wheat, and their corn. 30. 
Are you not very well informed in regard to land ? — u e.^ 
how well informed you are in regard to land. • . . 31. Itis 
dinner-time ; come in ; the company are assembling. 3^. 
We shall have a merry feast, I expect. 33. We shall, if 
the best wine and the best meat to be had in Limerick can 
make young people feel merry. 34. Shall we not have 
dancing P 35. You will, if you wish, to the dawn of day* 



TWENTIETH LESSON. 

ON pi6ea6 LeigeaN. 

BXBEOisB XXXII.— QN DoitiaD SNatugaD Oeu5 am 

1. This is a beautiful day, James? 2. It is a beautiful 
day, thanks be to God. 3. Is it not early, that you as well 
as myself are on the road P 4- It is early indeed I am on 
the road. .5. Have you any news at all for me P 6. Well, 
I have no news at all for you. 7, Perhaps you have ; you 
were never without some new story for an individual, for 
you are under the repute of being entertaining, facetious, 
and that weariness would not be on (could not come near) 
any one that would be with you on the road or in the 
field. 8. Thanks to you Connor (or, Cornelius) ; you were 
always agreeable, pleasant, mirthful. 9. I am only ex- 
pressing, James, what each person is saying of (on) you. 
10. It is a long time since I had an opportunity of having 

A I 
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a conversation with you — where do you now reside? 11. 
I have a dwelling near Galway — a town in Connaught, 
situated on the 'coast. 12. 0, I know ; that is a town 
that is progi'essing greatly — a town that is now on the 
straight course («.«., necessarily the shortest) to Newfound- 
laud, and a town to which many are coming jErom every 
quarter, and besides a town in which above all things 
our native language is held in esteem. 13. The tribes of 
Galway were always studiously fond of the language of 
their fathers. 14. But has not your brother Edmund come 
back P 15. He has ; I thought that I was telling you of 
it. 16. You were not. 17. Well, he came home. 18. 
Is it in America he was ? 19. Yes. 20. Has he much 
money on his return, literally — on coming to himP 21. 
He has not much money, for he has been in it only two 
years, and the time was unfavourable for obtaining employ- 
ment; he has not therefore much money. 22. Does he 
say anything good of (on) the country and of (on) the 
people P 23. He says it is a good place ; that the people are 
witnout slavishness, free, just, laborious, honourable. 24. 
Had he fine weather on (the) seaP 25. He had not fine 
weather on sea, the wind was high, the firmament (covered) 
with darkness, and a mist or cloud on the sun for two days. 
26. Was it in (on) a sailing vessel he came ? 27. No ; but 
in a steamer. 28. What is the name of (which is on) the 
steamer in which he came P 29. Prince Albert. 30. Was 
it at Galway they put into harbour P 31. It is. 32. By 
my word, we ore near Loughrea ; this is the term of my 
journey to- day. 33. Are you going far? 34. 1 am going 
to Athlone. 35. Bemain with me here to-night, and you 
will be in (it) in time enough to-morrow. 36. -Thanks to 
you ; I shall not wait. 37. Well, there is welcome for you, 
if you remain. 88. I will not wait ; I shall repair onward. 
39. God speed you. 



NoTB. — The learner should not avail himself of the aid of a Key or 
translation but as seldom as possible, and neyer until after he has first ooue 
his best to translate the exercise proposed. 

He should also write out the translation oftener ttu^n once. 
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TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 
an c-aoNifia6 leiSeaN am p]6\t>. 

BXBEOiSB xxxiii.— ON cniTTiaD SNaCuJaD oeus ain 

1^1 Cio. 

jPAe Lord's Prayer. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name ; 
thy kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. . Give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them who trespass against us ; 
and lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 

The Angelical Salutation. 

Hail Mary^ full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners, now, and at the hour of our death. Amen. 

The Apostles* Creed, 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of hea- 
ven and earth ; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Ix)rd ; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost ; bom of the 
Virgin Mary ; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified ; 
dead and buried, he descended into hell ; the third day he 
rose again from the dead ; he ascended into heaven ; and 
sitteth on the riglit hand of God the Father Almighty 
from thence he will come to judge the living and the dead 
I believe in the Holy Ghost ; the holy Catholic Chur h ; 
the communion of saints ; the forgiveness of sins ; the re* 
surrectioii of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 

AboTe all, he iqust, if he wish to learn the lang^uage, repeat the tentences 
presented in these exercises, and form new ones. There is no 'earning a 
language thorougl 1^ without essajing to s^^eak it. 
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TVVENTY.SECOND LESSON. 

QN Doiliab LeiJeaN am picio. 

BXEEcisB XXXIV.— QN ceataRrtia& SNacuSad Deug am 

1, a Don6a6, ap 61 cu bo 6uib cao? 2. O' olap. 3. 
THaipe , 6 capla 50 5-puil an oi66e bpedg, ceigmuip ama6 
asup t)6anmuip ppaipt)ipea6c aip an dpodn, osup bi6ea6 
asainn coiiipab caicneaitia6. 4. Ip maic liom 6; a6c cd 
TOO beapb-piup bpigio paoi 6uil Tti6ip 50 b-panpainn aice 
aip peab uaipe. 6. THaipe lapp aipcf 6ea6c ann aonpea6c 
linn. 6. 8ea6 : lappaO. 7. a 6pijib op ihaic leac c6q6c 
ann aonpea6c le TTlaolitiuipe Omagalla6 asup lioni p^m 
6opa6 a'p bei&muib 015 ppaipbipeafcc aip an dpotfn ? 8. Ip 
maic liom; cd bp6t> m6p opm 6 beic ann mo cuTha6c eici- 
0II05 eoluip pajail 6 bup n-easna — ^maipe na6 dlum (or 
piSTheuba6) an oi&6e t ! 9 (Hlaolitiuipe) ip oi66e anpig- 
Ttieuba6 t 50 cince. 10. Cd pe 015 pioc 50 jeup—nab b- 
puil ? 11. Cd pe 015 pioc 50 gedp, 6ip cam corhapcaib 
uile pioca polup ; cd an ppeup jan neul, ajup 50pm ; ca an 
Sao6 6 'n cuaib, cd na peulco aig bealpab 50 h-anlonpa6 ; 
cd an c-aep an-puap, agup bubaipc mo beapb-bpacaip Sea- 
mup liom 50 b-puil an c-aip^eab beo pfop 50 m6p. 12. 
(t)on6ab) — a 6pi$it> an dil leac aimpip pioca? 13. Ip 
dil liom 50 h-anm6p. 14. Ip dil liom piubal ama6 annp 
an oib6e 'nuaip aca 506 ni6 ciun, — son puam le clop; 
'nuaip a cd an calam, map m-beibea6, bul ann puam, an 
S^alla6 50 beannad a t>ealpu$a6 map cd a no6c ann ppeup 
glinn, agup na pealca map lu6c paipe op corhaip bopuip 
neirhe 015 pcei6eab a leupa, caipbanab buinn an apdp ut> 
fuap ann a b puil an Solup pfoppai&e 'R a 6omnui$e. 15. 
(Tllaoliiiaipe) ip puaipc 50 beiitim pmuaineab aip an nei6ib 
f o a^up pinn p6in apbugab op cionn na calihan ; 015 pab, 
ma cd an popbopup 60 Ibnpac po, na6 sloprhap lann no 
bdn an apo-pij ! — ma cd an coip-pc6l 60 alum, na6 alum 
30 m6p an cataoip piog&a. 16. 06, annp an cfp pin na i 
lonpa pfoppuibe, ml gpian, no 5ealla6, — pe X)\a 6p6m 
polup agup 5I61P asup po$ lu6c 66mnuije na b-plai6eap. 
17. (Doncab) cuipeann cu a 5-cuirime 0am an pcdip a 
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beipccap a t>-caob Naoiih pilip Hdpi, a^y^r ^ O-caob an 
NaoiTh ihoip — San Napidp Lo6ola, gup Jdip, aip bpeat- 
^uSq6 o 6p-6noc na Roiihe ann jap Oo'n b-pait)ican, aip 
Jeaca 6ealpac na b-plai6eap, ant>uil a g-cpoibe a beiC annp 
an dpap ut> op cionn na peulca ann a b-puil ap 6-Ci$eapna 
na s-<^uman a p5eiCea6 na jldipe. 18. (bpijio) Cince 
cd pmuaince map lao pub nat)up&a ; 6ip aij bpea6nuga6 
aip neiih ip minic cuiihni$im aip an ni6 ihumeap an cpeioeaih 
bumn t>-caob na h-dice ux> a beapui J Dia t)o'n ihumcip a bpo- 
nap a n-jpdb aip, ajup t)eipnTi a b-poclaib peanpaib ap o- 
ctpe, " ni b-puil gUiip map 5I61P n^iitie.*' 19. 51b 50 b puil 
pmuaince map laDpubnaDupba agup bub66ip 50 t) ciocpaio 
ann mncm 5a6 buinne, na6 bea5 a beanap leuppmuamce map 
laD ? 20. (Ooncab), ip pfop pin; eipigeann an meut) po 6 
eu^ihaip pmuaince. 21. (bpi$m)-— Cd pua6c opm-pa; cd pe 
ann am Oul o pcea6. 22. (inaoirhuipe) Saoil mo gup 
pabamap le coihpab a beanob aip na coiiipeulcaib ? 23. 
(t)on6ab) Cd pe anoip mall. 24. (bpigit)) Cd an clog 
'5 a bualab. 25. (TTlaolmuipe)— Ca liieuo Do fcloij 6? 

26. (t>onbab) — Ni'l pe afcc an nam he 6I015, meapaim. 

27. (bpi$io) Oon, bo, cpt, ceacap, cuig, p6, pea6c, 06c, naof, 
Oei6. 28. (Ooncab > Cd pe an 0016 00 6I015, a^c cai6pib 
cu panna6c ^6 D-ci an aon-t>eu^ aip an lagao. 29. Ni 
ihaib liom, nab D-cig liom panna6c an f^ao pm ; a6c pa6- 
paO a pceab le aiiiapc pa$ail aip t)' acaip agup 00 liiadaip, 
00 beapbbpataip, agup 00 beapb fiup Sineto. 



TWEXTYTHIRD LESSON. 

an cRiihab leigeaN am ifMCio. 

EXERCISE XXXV.— ON cuigitiao SNaCuSaD Deu5 an 

1. Father, have you leisure at present? 2. I have, 
mj son ; what thiag is desired* by thee ? 3. I wish that 
you will treat of geography. 4. Well, as I said, I just 
wish to treat of it now with you ; who else will be along 
with you P 5. My cousin Patrick and my sister Harriet ; 
they ai*e awaiting (with) us iu ti^ study-room. 6. Say 
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(with) to them to come in ; I cannot go to them. And 
now, is it not better for you to get knowledge on this 
branch (of science) from the teacher than from me P 7. 
Dear father, we prefer it (it is better with us) from you, 
because you are so gentle, and so loving in your speaking 
with us, and you explain everything that is difficult so 
plainly to us, that we understand every word you say, and 
your words are a pleasure to us. 8. I believe so, that it is 
necessary for me to give you a lesson, since you are so de- 
sirous to get knowledge ; call in Harriet and your cousin 
Patrick. 9. I shall (call): They are towards us (i.e., they 
are coming) ; we are ready* 10, Dermot, my son, what 
is the world ; or, (with) what is it like P 11. The author 
whom I am reading says it is like to a ball, or to an apple, 
being flattened at the poles. 12. Harriet, how (is it shown) 
do you know, that the world is round P 13. It is true to 
say that it is round, since ships have sailed around it, 
always steering a westward course. 14. You are good : 
which line is the longer — the (meridian) line from north 
to south, or the equator, (which is) the middle line from 
east to west ? 15. The equator or middle line from east 
to west is longer by twenty-five miles. 16. You are very 
good : Patrick, how is the world divided P 17, Into two 
principal divisions — land and water. 18. How are the 
divisions of water named ? 19. Oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, 
lakes, straits, rivers. 20. What are the divisions of (the) 
lund P 21. Continents, kingdoms, islands, promontories, 
headlands or capes, isthmuses. 22. Do you know (how 
to name) the four cardinal points ? 23. I do (know) :— 
north, south, east, west. 24. Dermot, do you know the 
reason why the four cardinal points were called cuat. t>eap, 
oip, and lop P 25. I do not know the reason, father. 26 
Well, it is surprising to me, (after) so often as you have 
heard me tell to you. 27. (Harriet) Oh, I know the reason, 
father. 28. Tell it now to your btother. 29. When the 
Druids were wont, in the olden time, to adore the sun on 
its rising, they turned their faces to it, and they called 
therefore the country before them oip, and ^that to their 
back mp (behind) ; that to which the right (eap ) hand 
was turned, benp (or rigiit), and to the country on theii' left 



(t^) liflAid, MAe, iiorth^ 29. Inde^, Haifkit, jthi \aM 
gciod. 30. I>Bl*mot, is it eaBt I shall call the tot^ of thitr 
map? 31. It is not, but norfJi; and south to the bottom, 
ecLst to the side on (of) the right hand, and wtst to the side 
on (of) the left hand. 32, 1 do not understand it. 33 
It is eady to know it, my son; and now this is the expla 
nation (of it). In ancient times the Druids turned, a& 
your sister has remarked, towards the rising sun ; they 
called therefore left-hand side, or cnAC, to that direction 
which was on the side of the left hand ; but now-a-days, 
those who write about geography or a knowledge of the 
countries (of the earth) make the north the point to which 
they turn, and therefore they place it (ncnrth) at the top of 
the map, and hence the country to the south must be at 
the bottom; the east to the right hand, and the v^est to the 
left hand side. 34. I understand it, I understand it iiow* 

35. Some one is knocking at the door. 36. See who is 

in it 37. It is our professor that is come. 38. Go to 
him ; I haye letters to write. 



TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

PATRICK AND GEORGE. 

1. Are YOU, George, learning Irish? 2. I am. 8. Tell 
me now, if you please, how many days in the week? 4 
Seyen days. 5. Si^ them in Irish. 6. O^a-Iua^i), Monday 
D|A-mA]fic, Tuescuky; DiAKrebfo, Wednesday; OiA-to|t^ 
bA^V, Thnnday ; D^A-beiue, Friday ; 0|A-SAca]]tf>, SateEr>- 
day ; T>}^hoxm^]kf Sunday. 7. You are good ; what 
week is this? 8. This iathe week of Easter. 9. What ni 
the raaaning, or interpreiiaftioii «l thv wca*d CAffs (E^jMbc) ? 
10. It is a wcrd whiab has coiite t« tts-from the HttMwvtv 
and it signifies pcissina through^ for theitCDgil of^fttf 
Lord passed through Egypt, and killed the elaest son in ^ 
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every mansioii of the habitations of the people of that 
country, becanse Pharaoh did not allow the Hebrews to go 
with Moses, to give adoration to the God of the universe 
11. I am acquainted with the story that is written in the 
book which Moses penned in regard to the Hebrews, who 
went out under his guidance from (the) Egypt, and of the 
way in which the horsemen and the horses, the chariot& 
and the fighting men, the king himself and the chieftains, 
the warriors and the hosts (how they) were fiwallowed up 
by the power of God in the waters of the sea. 12. I am 
acquainted with all this ; but I know not what reason the 
Christians called (C^ifs) Pasch to the time of our Lord's 
resurrection? 13. They called it (CA]f5) Easter, because 
it happened at first on &e same time on which happened 
the feast to which the Jews applied the name (CA^f5) 
PoBch. 14. Is it not a great festival, the festival of the 
f Christian) Pasch? 15. It is a great festival indeed — the 
lestival on which arose from the grave the Saviour of the 
world, gaining victory over death and sin and the devil. 
16. Is it not right therefore that there should be joy of 
Aeart over «very Christian on this day, and that the ele- 
ments themselves should be filled with great joy ousness, be« 
cause our head arose victorious fipom the grave, striking 
(the) death and the devil for ever under foot ? 17. Speaking 
of the elements being filled with great joyousness ; I al- 
ways thought that was a pretty story which is usually in 
the mouths of the poor, that the sun bounds with joy on 
account of the rising of the divine light. 18. Did yourself 
ever see him (her, S]t]AT), h&fem.) dancing? 19. 1 did not 
(see) ; but my father told me that he saw it on a delightful 
(Easter) Sunday morning, on rising very early. 20. Per- 
haps if our &ith and our love were as strong and as ardent as 
>as that of St. Peter, and that of St Mary Magdalene, we 
should not be at all surprised at it. 21. Certainly we 
would not. 22« Will you be in £he city to-day? 23. I 
shall (be). 24. Come to me, if you please, to-morrow. 
25. I shall, with pleasure, for I will have occasion, or an 
opportunity. 26. Adieu: (blessing [be] with you). 27 
Gtod prosper yoo. 
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PART III. 

TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

The personal pronouns Ti7e, I, me ; ca, thoti ; f e, ^, he, 
him; fjiji), we, us; f^b, you; f|Ab, ]Ab, they, them; are 
usu^JIy incorporated with the simple prepositions, whenever, 
in collocationy they fall under tlieii governing influence. 

Of the twenty simple prepositions, the foUowmg seventeen 
tlius incorporate : and to the union of both is correctly given 
the name ^^prepositional pronouns:*' — a^j, at; A]|t, on; 
Ai)i), in; Af, out of; Cttf5e, unto; be, from, of; bo, to; 
e]bf|t, or ]bi|t, between ; 1!A0], under, for ; le, with ; |i0|n)e, 
before; feAC, beside; ca]i, beyond, over; c|tib, or cfife, 
through, or by means of; ua, or o, from; u^n?, about-^aa 
clothes about the body ; uAf , above. 

From them have sprung the following : 



l8t Person. 


2Dd Penon. 


3rd Person. 


■ 




Mas. 


Fem. 


S.' AjATt), at (or in the pos- 


j^ 


r 


"> 


session of) me, 


A5Ab, 


A]5e, 


^]C\. 


P. A5Aii)i), at us. 


ASA^b, 


ACA, 




S. oitrt), on me, 


0|lC, 


^1^ 


*1W- 


JP. o|t]tAii)i), on us, 


0]t|tA]b, 


0|l|tA, 




S. Af Art), out of me. 


AfAC, 


^Tf 


Aircf. 


P. Af A]1)1), out of US, 


AfAlb, 


AfCU. 




S. cu3Art7, unto me, 


CU5AC, 


cui3e. 


ca|C]. 


P. cu3A]i)i), unto us, 


cu5A]b 


CUCA. 




S. b]0rt7, of me, 


bioc, 


b6 


b,. 


P. b]!)!), of us, 


bib. 


b^ob, 03 


r bjob* 


S. bArt), to me. 


ba]c, 


bo, 


O]. 


P. 6u|i)i), to us. 


bA0]b, 


boib. 




S.^ eAb]tAn), between me, 


eAbjtAb, or) ^ 


6ibi|t t. 


P. eAbfiAiijD, between us, 


eAb]tA]b, 


eAcyiA. 




S. ^u]rrjj under me. 


puc. 


fAOl, 


f4ice. 


P. FU]i)i)> under us. 


fuib. 


fUCA, 




5. ]oi)DArt), in me. 


loiroAb, 


A1)D, 


AQQC|« 


P 10T)DA1DD, i» us, 


I oijDA lb 


]0I)1?CA. 
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Thus it it teen from the foregoing that A5Atp is the compound form of 
AI5 n)e, at or to me ; As^b, of a]5 cu, to thee ; A]5e, of a]5 fe, to him ; 
A5A101J, of A]5 xmt to us ; A5A|b, of A]3 r]b, to you ; aca, of a]5 ]Ab, to 
them. 

The suffix fAb, they, has become, by time, almost effaced in the compound 
form of the third person plural. 

The verb bo be]t, to be, with the prepositional pronoun A5ATI), to me. 
A5Ab, to thee, &c., denotes possession : as zHx Ainslob A5ATI), there It 
money to me, i «., I have money. The verb ** have," therefore, when ii& 
Bnglish it expresses the idea of possession, is translated into Irish by means 
&r the verb bo be]t with the prepositional pronoun A5Afi7, and its iuflecr 
tiont. (See Obt. It 2, in Third Lesson; p. 16, also p. 108.) 

VOCABULARY. 



ABstria, ^urcni^. 

Country (a large territory), citif/. 
— (a rural district), cuA]t,/; 
(pr. thoo-ay), CuA]ceAC, m, a 
lountryman, a clown ; also a lay- 
sian, as opposed to cleineAc, a 
cleric. Cuaca (tame) ; piur. cuA- 
7A)6, boors. CuACAC, adj., rustic. 
CuAtA, a people, a race ; as cuaca 
e]tteAi)n, the people of Ireland ; 
CUACA be t)An^Oi the Danaan race. 

Echo, fOACAllA, literally, the son of 
the cliff. The word tqac, a son, is 
applied also to the young of brutes, 
and, in a figurative senae, to that 
which springs from any source or 
cause, as, TnAc-cffte, a wolf (the 
ton of the wild country) ; tqac- 
leAbAjTii copy of a book ; TnAc^AlU, 
echo ; n)Ac-le]oeAO) a student, i.e., 
a son of learning, from le]5, read ; 
n>AC-rArT)A)l, the like, or equal; 
as, bo ii)Ac-fAtT)Ail, your like. 

Fear (apprehension, dread of conse- 
quences), f:A]CC]or, m (pr./dtchees); 
dread, terror, eAslA ; ]r 'TJ^lc e 
Aq frA]c6ior, fear is salutary. 

Germany, 5eillAn)A]n,/, 5Atibn)A]i), /. 
A German- Keltic word, derived 
frum Al, powerful, prodigious, large, 
and tnAnn. man, German (old Iriih 
vQon, persons). The uaual deriva- 
tion of Aliemagne it a/A.t (Ger.), 
all, and mannes, men; a name 
which, in strict propriety, cannot 
with this radical meaning, be ap- 
plied — as it was at first — to the 
'«« who, with theijr neighbours 



the Afsrcomannl (Irish ii)Attc, a 
horse ; ti)AticAc, a rider), lived be- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube. 
5Anbn)A]i), Germany ; from 5Afi5, 
rough, fierce, and Ti)A]n, men. 
Power (command, headsUp)^ ceAi)- 
ijAf, m (from coAno* head), Afib- 
ceAurjAf, m, sovereignty. 

— influence, control, l\titiAC, m, 
as, iji'l AttrtAc A5Am A]tt» I cannot 
help it (there is no controlling in- 
fluence to me in its regard). 

— ability, force, strength, ijeAfic, 
m, cueufjAf, m, ]f pe^r^n rcuA]n) 
*t)A oeAftc, ingenuity is better than 
strength. 

— moving force, b]AnAcc, / (ve- 
hemence, boldness). 

— sway, T^efrp, f; high station, 

— martial greatness, CA]C-ttein),/. 

— animal strength, bfi]^, m, lut, 
IdjbiiieAcc, /. 

— capability, efficacy, btxTo; as 
tiAeb 5A1J bnio, a thing without 
efficacy. 

— mightiness, government, cu* 
njAcu, cun)ar. 

Powers (qualities). cA)l|6eAcc; as, 
the powers of the soul, cA]l|6e- 

ACCA Al) AfJAmA. 

-— governments, A]tbcuri)AccA, or 
ATtb«^lA|6eAf A ; as, the powers of 
Europe, Anb-cuii)AccA ha Ij-(?u- 
V'0}}pe ; ATib-^lAjieAfA ija b-J'u- 
tto]pe. 

— an army, rluAj. 

I — many,T0opdn>5o leon, jctpAoi 
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at, a power of people, ]oi9a& 

Shake, v, ctXA^t-eAi, inf. 
Spread, «, lexxcnufo, -11U5A6, inf. 
Terrible, UAcrb^nt adj. (from uac, 
loneliness, solitariness) ; uAtbAfAc, 
adj.f from UAcb^r* desolateness, 
wildnesSfterribleness ; ctto6A,hard- 
fought, valiant, terrible; as, c^t 



etto6A, a terrible battle; b|Af), 
vehement ; v)]\zeAc, destructive ; 
from tQtU, destroy. 

Tuscany, CurcAitj, /. 

War, C05A6, m, ca& (battle), m, 
|ti)tteAr (strife), m, corijtiAC, m, 
(contention, struggle, in which the 
contending parties meet). 



EXERCISE XXXIX. 

1. Have you any news (ottAb^cc, pr. nooyacht)? 2. I 
have no news. 3. Has your father any news? 4. My 
(ather has no news ; we who live in the country, have no 
news (idiomatic form — there is no news at, or for us who 
live in the country) ; you who live in the town ought to 
have the news of the day (]f c6i|t bAO]b a c^ *x ^^ rij-bAile 
Tt)6 ]t, 50 n)-be|8eA6 i)ua6acc 3AC aoi) lAe A3A]b)? 5. Have 
you heard of this terrible war which is about to shake 
Europe ?* 6. Of course I have (30 c|i)ce cuaIai* ) : its roar 
has been heard not alone throughout the land (bo clu]i)eA6 
A s^in) i)| aitiain c|i|b ai> q|t), but has echoed in every 
valley, and glen, and dell, from Howth to Urrus Head (acc 
bo 3^]]! 4 rtiac-alla aiji) 3AC IA3 A3Uf 3leAi)ij, A3Uf cIuai) 
6 6|T)0-6bAi|t, 30 ceAi^i) JA|t|tu]f). 7. Is it likely that its 
flame will spread towards us (cu3A]i)i)-i)e) ? 8. I am under 
no apprehension that it will (Irish idiom — there is no fear on 
me tnat it will). 9. My brothers James and William are 
under the apprehension that it will (a fear is on my brothers 
James and William, &c.) 10. Indeed there should be no 
apprehension on them. 11. I said so (bubA)ttc tDffe X]^)^ 
and that they should be possessed of courage (Irish idiom — 
and that it is right for them that courage should be in them), 
12. Are you afraid (is there fear on you)? 13. I am not 
afraid — I never was, and never shall be (there is not fear on 
yie — there never was, and never shall be). 14. Are your 
father and cousins afraid? 15. They are not afraid : they 
arc possessed of that bravery which the race of the Pitz- 
Geralds are wont to exhibit (c^ ]ot)i)ca At) c|teut)Af ub, ^r 
buAl bo cIai) 3®A|iAilc A CA|fbAi)A6). 16. What Powers 

* Written during the week in which the war between France and Austria 
commenced, April, lf)59. 
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are engaged ia this war? 17. France (ai) ^pft^itjc), and 
Sardinia (SiX|ti)|i)|A), and the north of Italy, on the one 
side — Austria on the other? 18. What is the cause of war 
between them (cv\b 6 At) c-A&bAjt co3A]6 c^ eACjiA)? 19. 
A desire on the one side to obtain liberty $ on the other to 
retain power (bu|l A|]t Aot) cAob le f AOftfAcc f aJa]!, A3Uf 
le ceAnoAf a coi)5bA|l A]]t ad cAob ejle). 20. Is not wai 
a great scourge to mankind (i)ac iD6|t ai> fC]U|tfA, C03A6 
A|]t An5-cinneDaona[human race] ) ? 21. It is indeed. 22. 
What a lovely thing peace is. 23. Oh I yes, it is very 
lovely ; we do not know its value till we see what evil war 
has done. 24. I like peace very much (^f ^^l l]OfD f foc-c&]o 
50 b-Ai)-Ti)0|i). 25. Do not be afraid of this war (Irish 
form«-Iet not fear be on you with regard to this war). 26. 
I am not afraid ; for I put my hope in the God of battles 
(ctt]]t]Tt) 11)0 6occAf A^i) 4!)|A i)A 3-cAc) and in the God of 
peace, and take from His hands (A3uf* 3lACA]n) d d-a lAtt)A]b) 
war or peace, as He wishes (f]oc-c^]o vo C03A6 |ife]]t idaji 
\Y coil le]f). 27. You are very wise I see — as well in 
matters of this world as in matters relating to the next 
(a i)e]qb Ai) c-fA03A|l fo A3ttf a i)e]C]b ai) c-f AogA^l e]le). 
28. Do not praise me if you please. 29. I shall not; I only 
tell the truth (t)) lijolfAb; i)| 6e]]tifD acc ai> fl|t]i)e). 30. 
Good-by (beAppACc leAc). 31. Good-by kindly (30 |tA]b 

tt)A]t A^Ab). 



TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

The preposition le, le^f, with, conveys the idea expressed 
by the words ** belonging to," " on the side of," " under the 
dominion of;" as, 

Jf le]f Ai) TiseAjiijA, At) c]iu]i)De A3Uf At) njeub a c^ 
%r)T). The earth, and all that is in it, belong to the Lord. 

2lo le b' ACA||i AD feA|ibpo3Ai)CA|& yo ? Does this ser* 
vant belong to your father ? 

2li) le rDU|oq|t ai) qfi-3]tA6A cuf a? Do you belong to 
the patriotic party? 

When le, or le|f, refers to the subject of a proposition, it 
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means literally •* with one's self," or " with themselves," and, 
therefore, aloncj or away — as, 
'C^ fe le]f f:6|i). He is alone (literally, with himself). 

I'll not leave thee, tbou lone one, 
To pine on the item* 

'^Iruh Melodieg, 
Celt leAc, A feAf)-t]tt» 9A beAi} ivofU da rsit- 
Flee wiM ihywlf (i.#M away !) old man, do not make delay, nor rest. 

~»Iriik Homer, book 1. 

t>' ^mt leir 50 rofcAc. 

Ha vent vwap lilently. ^^liid. 

Literally :— 

He went with " himseU" sUently. 

Le^f, as we see from last lesson, is the prepositional pro- 
noun, for le, fe. 

The EngUsh phrase, ** he is alone," or *^ they are alone," 
is, therefore, rendered — c^ fe le]f ^^^v ; z9^ f^Ab leo ^fe|D, 

These variona meanings the preposition la retuos in its oompoand form : 

t]on)j leAc, lejf, lejce, l|i)i), 

With me ; with thee ; with him ; with her , wiib us ; 

l]b, leo, 

with you ; with them. 

teo, with them, is pronounced aa if spelled " leo?," and vulgarly ** leofa." 

Zi^ "l]niJ-De" ceAttc, Cine, *r AH 5-cdipt>e. 
On our 9ide is virtue and Brin. 

Literally : — 

Are with us justice, Eire, and our friends. 

^Iriih MelodiH, p. 39. 

Observe how the verb (cA) goes before ceA]ic, Bffte, &c. 

t)T6eAfiq t)A coDOA, A^fi Afi \\]ticeAi b' An b-ct\e]5riQ zeAcz AO|rei 
'5 b*An b-fri^5^fl ctt^t-qofjA A]ti ad cfit^is hixn "Muij ire]0." 

And the wave that we danced on, at morning, ebbs from us. 
And leaves us at eve on the bleak shore mione. 

Obs. 1. — When le, leir> conveys the idea of " possession," 
** dominion," it follows the assertive form of the verb bo 
be]C, to be — viz., ^f, it is ; bu6, b^, it was; bu6, that it may 
be (but it has only its primary meaning, that of with^ along 
with, after the other forms, c^, is ; b|, was ; be|6, will be ; 
and their inflections) ; as in the following axiom on justice 
from the Xri^h code — ^he I'tehon Laws : 
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^Ir le peAti" "Q bo An 5Ab-Aip. 
To the owner of the cow the calf belongi. 

Literally : — 

It is wiih the man of the cow the calf— ^ar/tu sequUur vtnirem. 

In this sense Irish peasants ask children, C]A le]f ca?— - 
Whose child are you? (Literally, whom with, you.) C|a 
le^f ctt, A buACAil? — Whose son are you, boy? C]^ le|r 
cu, A ca]1]d? — Whose daughter are you, girl? C|a ad 
cjie^b A|t le|f cu? — To what tribe do you belong? 

Obs. 2. — The possessive pronouns mine, thine, his, 
her, our, your, their; and the form, my own, our own, 
&c., are translated into Irish by means of the prepositional 
pronouns, Ifonj, leAc, le]f, lejce, l]t)o> l|6> leo (see nexl 
Exercise). 

VOCABULARY. 



About (aroand), rifncioU; for a b- 
C]Ti)C|oU (a preposition compounded 
of At in, and cin^(oll, border), in 
the borders, surrounding. 

Ass, AfAl. 

Cow, bo ; plur, hA, 

Dowry, rpT^o, m. This Irish word 
originally meant cattle, because the 
marriage portion in olden times 
given to daughters consisted in 
cattle — a custom existing still 
among the peasantry. 

May (month of), beAlceine. The 
month of May is called n)] ija 
"beAl-ceitje, or *' the month of Bel's 
fire/' because on the firpt of this 
month the pagan Irish lighted, on 
the tops of the highest hills, puri- 
ficatory fires in honour of their god 
Bel— the Belu9 of the Persians — 
t.e., the Sun, to which deity they 
paid divine honours. bl]A5AT), a 
year, more correctly spelled beU|n, 
is derived from bel» the sun, and 
A]r}t a circle. 
Mill, Tnuillionn,wi( Welsh, melin; Fr., 
moutin; Dut., molen; Gr, fiv\7i, 
mule ; Lat., mold), from the Irish 
term njol, the axle, on which i*^ 
turns; plur, n)ujU;OTina. 



Mule, v)^\\\e,mtplur. mti\\\\X>, Lat., 

mula. 
Ox, bArb, m, fpAfic, m; plur, bA]ib; 

Pagan, pd^dnac,p/iir. A]o» from the 

Latin, Pagm. 
Poet, bAfib, |:]le, plur. bA^nb, t]!]*. 
Poultry, eAnU]6, a generic plural 

term, meaning birds of all kinds. 
Pound, puncA; as, a pound weight, 

puncA i!)eA6ACA]i7 ; a pound 8ter« 

ling, puncA Ai|t3)0 ; from pondui, 

Latin. 
Robes, culA]6 (dress), from cut, or 

col, from which comes coUn, the 

body ; and oAb, dress. 
Stock, Ainneir./. 
Turkey (the country of)C;uiT<c6ir,/ 

.. a bird of that name, ^]\^f)CAC, 

Woo, fttirtfo* imp. m / ruinwo-^** «>/•/ 
btteu5, imp, m ; bttcu?;A6, inf, ,• 
from bneu5, a lie, for those who 
woo, flatter, and in doing so, over* 
colour the truth; fUinioceAc, a 
lover, a suitor ; also, in a secon- 
dary sense, a trifler. The u it 
pronounced short; the syllable raift 
in the foregoing is pronounced like 
the £nglish word eer. 
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EXERCISE XL. 

Robert and Michael — H|obA|ib ^^^uy 2t)icedL 

1. Is this mine or yours? — 2li> IjoiD-fA fe fo, vo leAC-fA? 
2, It is not mine nor yours; it is my fathers. 3. It is 
therefore, yours, for what belongs to your father belongs to 
you (a]|i Aij :e^6bA]i f]i), ]f leAC-fA e, 6]]% )y leAC-fA aij 
iijeub A bA^ijeAf le b' acaiji). 4. Are not you his own 
especial son (Mac idac le^f ^e]t) cii-fA) ? 5. I am his own 
especial son. 6. You appear to have been all alone (Irish 
idiom — with yourself) this evening. 7. Indeed I have been 
all alone till you came (i}o 3ii|t ca|1)]C ni-rA), thanks for 
your friendly attention (bii(6cACAf bu]c pAO^ bo CA|iAbAf). 
8. I am sorry I had not been able to come yesterday 
evening to meet your friends (x)\ \\)^\t \\o\x) i;a|i b' ^e]b]|t 
\\oxx) ceACc c]tAc-t)or)A a rjAe a]5 b^il bo CAjfibe). 9. I 
was sorry too, for all our friends were witli us — you alone 
(ati)^]!)) of all were not with us. 10. When did the meet- 
ing (b^il) separate (b]t]f yvi^x)? 11. It did not separate 
till four o'clock this morning. 12. Is this house your 
father's own? 13. No, it is mine; for my grandmother 
(mdcA]]tTb5|i), to whom it belonged, left it to me ; it is now 
mine. 14. Has she left the houses, the mill (muillean) the 
farm (^eiln?), and stock (Aiiti)^]]*) to you? 15. No, she has 
not ; these are not mine, they are James O'Brien's, my cou- 
sin. 16. But to whom do the cows (bA), and the horses 
(See Sixteenth Lesson, p. 89), and all the sheep on the 
other farm belong? 17. They are all the property of my 
brother Stephen — the cows are his ; the horses are his ; the 
oxen (bAiti)) are his; the mules and asses, the sheep and 
goats, the poultry even, such as geese, ducks, turkeys, hens, 
cocks (See Twenty-third and Twenty- fourth Lessons), all 
belong to him. 18. Has he a thousand oxen ? 19. Indeed 
he has, perhaps more. 20. " Whose child" is this boy 
yonder? "Cia le]f" ai) buACAiU 65 fo tM? 21. He is 
iny brother's child — a fine boy, and very like (" cofAfijA^I 
le") his father. 22. Who has all the money your grand- 
father had amassed ? 23. It has been all, only about a thou- 
sand pounds, bequeathed to my sister Anne — f A3A6 ^oidIai) 
Ap A]fi3e]b, cin^cjoU Ti?|le puijc, a]3 rtjo 6eAfib-f |U]i 21ooa* 
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24. It will make a handsome dowry for her — b^At)^A]6 f e 
fp]ife beAf b] ? 25. It will, indeed. 26. Is she not going 
to get married this month — the lovely month of May? 
21 DAC ID] At) le^ce pofA6 a 6eAi)A6, At) ii)] yo — id] Mu]1) i>4 
BeAl-ce|De? 27. She is not; it is in her own power (]f 
fe]b]|i le]ce), but she has deferred the marriage till the 
beginning of the coming month (^o coipea6 na mfop a po 
Ctt5A]i7D)9 from the old pagan notion which still exists 
among some people, that it is not lucky to marry (i)ac 
b-]!U]l pe pODA pof a6) in May. 28. Is it in that month of 
which poets love to sing — that month which appears to be 
the most delightful month of all the months in the year (be 
tD]Of A]b DA bl|A7;ADA) ; when e£^th and sky, wooing us to 
the transient things of life, put on their newest robes, and 
look charming and joyous, as if telling all Adam's race *' Be 
happy." It is the month, too, of Mary; a month full of be- 
nedictions to every child who loves so good a mother — 2lo 
iD| A]]t A b-f!a]l DA f]l|6 30 p|0|t A]3 beADAb ]iadd — ad iD] 
]f fulcrDA]]ie be it}]0fA]b da Wjasada, ^DUA]]t ^ fcniTteADD 
AD 6fiU]DDe A3Uf AD r?^^T^> ^^ i>-A|i TD-b|ieu3A6 cuij ije^ce 
c^]fte AD C'f A03A]l po, A 3-coIIa]6 ]p tiipe o|i|tcu, A3up 
ATbAjiCADD 30 p3|AfbAC, peuDrt?A]t ATi)A]l a'p A|3 |i^6 le p|ol 
a6A]tD— « B|6]6 fttbAc/' jp ff rD| 2t)A]|ie t— n)| a c^ Un 
be beADDACCA]b bo 3AC Ufle leADb a]3 a b-pu]l 3p^ A]|i 
tbACA]p CO ceADAn)A]l. 29. Does your sister know all this ? 
b-pu]l ^]oy A]3 bo &eA|tb-p|tt]t a]]i ad iDeub yo? 30. She 
does (c^ V]^T) 9 ^^^ i^l^e many in matters of this kind (acc 
iDA]t 30 leo|t A Deic]b be^D c-pAibA]l yo), she follows the 
words of foolish women, and sets common sense and reason 
aside. Lcadadd n c^l^c pAob-boD A3ttp ca]|ieADD A]]! Icic 
c]aII A3up cu]3p]Dc. 31. Please tell her what I have been 
remarking. 82. I shall, but it is no use (b6A|tpAb ; acc t)\'^ 
AOD 5A|i add)' 33. Good-by (plAD leAc). 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

Obs.— The English verbs, I choose; I desire; I dis- 
regard; I care not; I like; I pity; I prefer; I love 
rather ; I wish ; I wish rather ; I am ibnd of; I remember ; 
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I wonder j I am surprised, I am wont; it seems right; 
poor; just; bad; hard; pleasant; wonderful; and others 
of kindred meaning, are rendered into Irish in a peculiarly 
idiomatic way — viz., by the assertive verb ir> is; bA, was; 
followed by an adjective or noun, with the noun or pronoun 
which in the English is the subject or nominative, governed 
in Irish by the preposition Ic, with ; as, 

I choose, ir I105A ijoin ; literally, it is choice toith me. 

I desire, or intend, if ii))ap lioit); literally, there is desire 
with me. 

'Ca]1)ic n)e le ce|i)c» a tca^aS aj^i ad caIaii) Ajuf c^a t)i6 
e^le If ID] AD IfOtD Acc 1 be]c A^t* lAf a6 — I came to cast fire 
on the earth, and what will I but that it be enkindled. 

If tt)]Arj \]on) ^eAfbA sIuatacc 
5o CUA19 ceAjic DA t^iof)A 61. 

I desire henceforth to repair 
To the real haven of wine-drinking. 

— Carolan*$ Songt " Lord Mayo." 

I care not, ]f cutda l]OtD ; literally, it is equal with me. 

Cui!)A \]on) CAe ixjn) qonn. 

I care not for all, about esteem. 

-^(yVafy Fionn, 

Thou likest, ]f ida]c leAc ; literally, it is good with you. 

^A *f rr)^]t leAc a be]t buAD, ca]C |:uA|t ASttf ze]t — If 
you like to live long use hot and cold. 

Yo rke -f ^^ ^^^^ leAc; literally, it is proper with you. 
• l)f b|teA5 leAc; „ it is elegant with you. 

He pities V^^l^^i^^ni v it is pitiful with him. 

' \ jf c|tuAi6 le]f ; „ it is hard with him. 
She prefers, |f pe^]t|t le]ce ; „ it is better with her. 
She loves rather, if ADf^ le]ce ; „ it is more loving with 

her. 

If ADfA leo co]f}5foU A*f CA]6e 50 ipoit. 

They lo?e honour and virtae more. 

^JrUh Melodiet, p. 10. 

Wfl wUh fJ^ ^1^ *^^^ ' literally, it is pleasing with us, 
we wish, ^j^ ^^^^ j^^^ . ^^ jj jg ^jjj ^j^jj ^ 

W. .it mher, {jr ^pa^ 
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You remember, ]f cu]ri)oe Ijb. 

Qn cufrbiye leAc Ciblfn, reo|& A"f t5A]c 0150. 

Toa remember Ellen, our hamlet's pride. 

— Moore* $ Melodiett p. 41. 

They are wont, ]f 31)^6 leo; literally, it is usual with them, 

John thinks it hard, and wonders that you have his 
money — jf c|iua;|6 le SeAj^p 6, A3Uf ]f ^oi^snaleif 50 
b-pu|l A A^jtseAb A3Ab. 

Obs. 2. — The verbs can ; could ; may ; might (denoting 
ability, power, opportunity, and not a mere sign of tense) ; 
am able ; am capable ; have the power to ; and the like, are 
translated by the expression |f fefb||i, it is possible, fol- 
lowed by the preposition le, with; as, ]f |:e|bi|t l]on) a 
6eAi)A6, 1 can do it; ^f K^I^IT^ l^lf ceAcc, he can come; or 
by the third person singular of the irregular verb C|5in7, I 
come ; Cf3, it comes ; as q3 l^oti), I can — i.e.y it comes with 
me ; v] c]3 leAc, it comes not : — v] Cf3 leAC b' Ajidn a be]c 
A3Ab A3Uf A ]ce, you cannot have your bread, and have 
eaten it. 

T^13eA6 (imperfect), it used to come ; c|3eA6 l]on), I used 
to be able, 

tA]i)|c, it came; ca]0]c le]]*, he could, he was able. 

T^tocfA]6, it will come; c]oc]:a]6 le]]*, he will be able. 

tiocfTAb, it would come; c]oc|:a6 le]]*, he would be able, 

3o b-c]3]6, that it may come ; 30 b-c]3]6 le]ce, may she 
be able ; 30 b-cj3]6 bo |i]3eACc, thy kingdom come. 

VOCABULARY. 

Daisy, n6lntn, m; from nb]i)t day, 
noon ; like the Saxon term daisy^ 
derived from day. 

Field, pA]tic, /; aj, pA]tic bttei{v5, 
hib^t), a fine white (•'.«., unculti- 
vated) field ; a plain, a level coun- 
try, n)A§ (pr. mawh). From iijaJ 
are rierived the names of many lo- 
calities in Ireland beginning with 
the syllable Moy, May, or Mo, as 
Moyglass, Maynooth, Movilla. 

Meadow, m, njACJ^ftie ; derived from 
n)A^t and 5iottti<A, smaller, denotes 
a smaller portion of level country 
than that indicated by the term m^o* 
It is a name applied by our tenant 



farmers to sheep-walks, meadows, 
paddocks. 

Flower, bUc, m, bUtA,p/ur. ; arose, 
tiof, m, plur, nopA; a flower in 
bloum, r<^oc, plur. fcotA ; bUtA 
hixr)A, blossoms ; as, cix bl^6A 
hixnA A]\\ HA 5A]r» there are blos- 
soms on the (potato) stalks — the 
Irioh idiom for *' the stalks are in 
blussom." 

Garland, i:leAt5. m, l^leAfS blAc. 

Harvest, auiuuin, i:o5Att, m, from 
^05, produce, reward, booty, spoil; 
and 2vtt, tilling. For the same rea- 
son f:o^mA]tte means a pirate, one 
living on the spoils taken from Uie 
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deep, from fo-^, booty,- spoil, and 
ipAftA, of the sea. From frOoti)A]rte 
is derived the name of the Fomo- 
rians, the second colony that took 
possession of Ireland. Fo^a]1, /, 
booty ; from fro^, and 5AbA]l, tak- 
ing ; fo^AlACf adj. , predatory. 

Fo50An) (from fro^, and ^n^^, to do), 
m, means service, ceremony; 
xeA^h'Xot^i)ZA]6, a servant, one 
who renders service, yet feels the 
bitterness (reAfib) of seryitude. 

November, SAri)U]T)^/*; mf OA S^m^t 
the month of November. Hallow* 
Eve, 0]6ce-5An)nA. 5ATi)U]q is 
derived from fArby calm, serene, 
and t:u]t7, end, becanse the serene 
seasons end at Neyember. 



Ripe, adj.f Ap\x]6, ripenest, Apnfbom 

ACC,/. 

Sports, ru5r\A6 ASttf sneAi). 

Summer, rAii)rtA6, derived from fAfi), 
and cnN time, season ; or tvA]id» 
a quarter of a year, as it is, by ei« 
cellence, the serene season of the 
year ; c]oc|:a]6 aij rAri)tiA6 Asuf 
frAri:A]6 Ai) freutt, the summer will 
come, and the grass will spring 
up. 

Strand, cti5^]J; hence ctt^]o-ii)6p, 
Tramore, the great strand (from 
cn^lot and n)b\i, great, large), a 
fashionable watering-place near 
Waterford ; F]0t7q-c|t^|^, Yentry. 

Thyme, cfioe. 



EXERCISE XLI. 

Margaret, Elizabeth, and sister. — ^Aft54i]ft&Ab, Blfr^bec, 

A5ttf A beA^tbf |U|t. 

I. Do you like to walk, my dear, av n)A]t le^c f^ubAl, a 
CAftA rt)0 c|tO]6e ? 2. I do like to walk ; but, tell me (acc 
}r)V]T ^ATf)), can we walk through the fields ; for to tell you 
the truth, I will not walk on the road (6|]t leff ai) f}}i]ve a 
]t^& leAC, v] fjubAlfAb A]]t Ai) n)-bocA]t td6|i) ? 3. Yes, we 
can (feo^b, "q5 l]VV>'*)9 for there is neither dew (byiucc) 
nor rain (^eAitCA]!?) on the grass. 4. I think it pleasant (|f 
beAf l|on}) to walk through the fields. 6. Do you prefer 
the fields to the road? (Irish idiom — are the fields better 
with you than the road ?) 6. I do (]f |:e^]t]t l]on)), 7. Do 
you think it pleasant to walk out in the morning ? 8. Mo ; 
I love rather to walk out in the evening. 9. Perhaps your 
sister would like to come with us, and to pull flowers ? 1 0. 
She cannot come. 1 1. Try (|:euc), perhaps she can (b' fe]- 
b||i 50 b-c|3). 12. Certainly, / do not like to leave her 
alone ; she is such a charming girl. 13. She says (be]|t f |) 
that she likes to come, but that it is not possible for her 
unless you get leave (acc i)] f ^l^lT* le]ce, n^uoA b-|:^5A]6 cu- 
fA ceAb). 14. I can myself give her leave. 15. Very 
well ; I am sure she is more willing to come than to remain* 
16. I too would prefer that she would come. 11, Is she 
wont to remain at home ? 18. No ; she is not wont ; in faci 
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it is usual with her to be out with her sisters. 19. Oh ! 
how beautiful the meadows look; how beautiful (oc i>ac 
Mu]i) ATi7A|tcAi)i) 17A n)^c^]]\]6, t)AC Alu]t)) ; see the daisies, 
the wild thyme, the honeysuckles (i)a |:e]cleo3A), and all 
the wild flowers (i)a Uaca ^a6ai7A u]le) ; what a nice gar- 
land I shall make for mother. 20, That child wonders 
(there is wonder [|O03Da] on) at everything new she sees. 
21. Sister, will you please pluck flowers, and we wiU make • 
a garland (aij 4v|l leAc |i5fA p]a8ai)A C|tu]i)i)U5A6 A5ttf 
bfeAijf ATt)U]b fleAf3 ^pb). 22. Pluck flowers yourself, my 
girl, just as you please. 23. Margaret, do you like the 
summer quarter better than any of the other seasons of the 
year (21 2i)A|t5A|]t6it), ai) fedpp leAc-f a aij f An)|tA8 ryo 
|tA]ce Af|t b]C e^le bet) n)-bl]A5A]o) ? 24. I do ; for not 
only can one walk out through the fields more readily then 
than at other times, but the meadows and everything around 
you look gay. 25. That is true : yet what do you think 
of harvest time, the lovely harvest time, when all fruits are 
ripe? 26. I know it is a joyful season; but then the 
thought that the fine days are past, and tdl the exciting, 
healthful sports of the year coming to a close, is not agree- 
able. 27. Well, my dear girl, do you not know that such 
is life — at one time sunshine, at another storm ; at one time 
summer, again winter; but every one to his choice (5AC 
bu|oe bo ]i6|it A ii)|A]i)). 28. Do you remember the sports 
we had last summer at the sea-side at Tramore (2tt) c\x\xt)X)e 
leAc Ai> f u5|ia6 Ajuf ai) SJieAp b] a3A|1)i) at) f ATi)]tA6 fo 
cuA|8 CAjic CAob na i:Ai|t]t3e A]7i ai) T^ltA]5-rb6||t) ? 29. I 
doy well (if cuffbije Ijoii) 30 ny^t). 30. I assure you we are 
just at my cousin's house; will you come in (ap ^]l leAc 
ceAcc A fceAc) ? 31.1 shall, with pleasure. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

Obs. 1. — Between the idiom "]f l]otD" — it is with me, I 
possess (]f leAC, thou possessest; ]f* le|f, he possesses); and 
" cA A3AtD" — it is at or with me, i.^., I have (c^ A3Ab, thou 
jiost; c^ A]3e, he has; ca a]C], she has). &c., the diflerence 
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in the meaning is, that the latter expresses the presence or 
use of the thing named ; the former indicates a right to its 
possession; as, "c^ -^ll^Sl^b ajaid" acc "d| l]orv>' ffe]i) 6, 
** I have" money, but it is not my own. ** Ta asaid," shows 
the money is in hand; "i)| l|on)," (not with me) indicates 
the person's right to it. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

1. You have money, but is it your own? 2. I have 
money, but it is not my own. 8. My father has land, but 
It is not his own. 4. My mother has a house, but it is not 
her own. 5. My brother usually has (b|6eAi)i) a]3) money, 
but it is not his own. 6. Has your sister a book which is 
not her own ? 7. My sister has not a book which is not 
her own. 8. The landlord (a]5 qseAjiijA i)a caIiijai)) has 
herds (cneubA), cows, horses, sheep, and goats, but they are 
not his own. 9. This land (caIaH?) is good, but it is not 
our own. 10. To speak the truth (le]f ai) flftjoe a |i^), 
there is nothing our own. 

Obs. — Le]f , with, is formed from le, by adding to it the 
euphonic sibilant f. a letter which, in every cultivated lan- 
guage^ is annexed to certain vocables, to prevent hiatus. Its 
correct spelling, therefore, is lef, but usage has adopted the 
Bpeliing le]f. 

Le, with, assumes the form le^f (pr. lesh) before the 
article ai), the ; after the interrogative pronoun c|a, who ; 
and the relative pronoun a, who ; as, " C]a le]!^^ ai) bony^t) 
fo? — To whom does this world belong ? Le^f ao 'CiJeAiii^A 
(with), to the Lord. CjA fe a b-fru|l ye cofAtbA]! le^f ? 
Who is it whom he is like to (with)? 

Le]!* is also the third person singular masculine of the 
prepositional pronoun, l]0fD, with me; leAC, with thee; leip, 
with him, or with it; as, 2li) le S^AjtUf aij leAbA]i fo? (Is 
it with Charles this book) Does this book belong to Charles? 
)V " l^ir ' (i^ is with him)y it does. 

EXERCISE XLIII. 

1. CfA leif Ai> bA^le xo? 2. )y le]f ai) C|3eAfif)Afe? 
3. C]A le|f Ai) q|t fo? 4. Jp le n7U]t)C]|i i)a b-6ir*eAi) j. 
5. C|A le^f Ai) caUti) fO? 6. jf l|on)-|*A i. 7. Nac le 
b' ACA]]t 1? 8. N] lejf. 9. C|A leip r;A bA ASiif ua cao- 
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11A]3, Al) CaUiI) AJUf AD C]IA|5? 10. jf le C|5eA|tOA 1>4 

caIidai) ]Ab. 11. C]A le|f AD 3Ab<^info? 12. )y le freAfi 
na b5 6, rDA]i bei|t ad feAD-|i^6. 13. 3<^ l^^l^ tt?^|c aja^, 
^ Ff^r ^5^"? rii)> 3tt!* I® F^^l* "a bo, ad SAb^in. 14. 2|cc 
c|A A]i leff AD bo; ad le bo 6eA|tb-b|iACAi|t ] ? 15. jp lejp. 
16. C|A le]f AD C-63ADAC fo? 17. 21d le]f ad s^ifibiDeA^ 
6, DO la peA|t AD qse liidip. 18. )[• le|f ad 3^|fib(DeAC 
(gardener) 6. 19. jf ida]c ad feA]i 03 ^. 

Obs. — The interrogative possessive pronoun whose is 
translated into Irish in the form whom with, cf a lejf ; as, 
"whose is this book" (Irish idiom — whom with the book 
this)? qA le^f ad leAbA|i fo? l]orD-fA (with myself) mine. 
(See Obs. 2, in Twenty-sixth Lesson, p. 162.) For ex- 
amples, see the foregoing and following Exercises. 

'* Whose," meaning " of whom," " of which," " on whom," 
as being a part of, the likeness of, is translated, not by leff*, 
but the preposition be, of; or Aifi, on ; and Cf a ; as, whose 
image and likeness is this? cfA be ad fotDAfg A3Uf ad co« 
fAiDUcc fo? be CAefAfi (of Caesar), Caesar's. 

VOCABULARY. 

From the following few generic names* c(i, a hound, a greyhound, any do^ 
(tpAb \6, a dog), coftft, a crane, tpfol, any animal, is derived — by adding to 
each a word expressive of the peculiar quality of each species — a great num*- 
ber of specific terms by which the vaiious kinds contained under these generm, 
and oiher animals of kindred characteristic features, are denominated : 

Falcon, large hawk, ^aoIcoij* 
Bandog, Afi-cu, from ^r^, a chain, 

and cu ; n^rccu, same, from q^rcy 

a collar, and cu. 

Fox, riOljAC, 11)AbA6 ftUA*. 

Crane, cofirt, cofifi tqonA. 

Bittern, cottft 5rte]ne. This bird ii 
commonly called bun^o leuoA. 

Cheslip, coftn-cof AC. 

Earwig, cofitt-soblAC. 

Grasshopper, coftfi cAol. 

Heron, co\\\\ sUf. 

Salamander, cofi|i-cA5JL]lce. ' 

Screech-owl, confi-rSf^fJ^cos. 

Stork, coftti b&r). 

An animal, a beast, large or small, 
iDJol; a^ T>iol.ti)6ft, a whale; 
ti)i6lco5 (a» if tDiol-os, a diminutive 
anirual), a fly, fxrjKoyfmvloK ^^Gr.) a 
sheep ; mil, Welsh. 



Dog, hound, cd, m ; plur, cojn ; Or. 

Kvosy; Lat. cani8» 
Wolf, cd AlU]6 ; n)Ai>At MUjift, from 

cd, or ii)Ab46, and AlU)6, wild ; 

iQAc-cffte is another name for 

wolf; and f:Aol-cd, from f:Aol, 

wild, cruel. 
Pointer, > C6, or njAbA6 euqAc, (from 
Spaniel, { the same, and eun^c, of 

birds) ; ti)A&A6 Ufrse, a water-dog, 

a spaniel. 
Moth, cd f:foqi7A, the mildew worm, 

fur insect. 
A ranger, a slow-hound, cd-lufftse, 

from lott5, to seek, to trace. 
Greyhound, fqfoUcu. 
Ott r, tQADAb ttfrse; cd hot)!}} cd 

njAiiA. 
Rabbit, comfu, the diminutive of cojq ; 

Latin, eunicuhu. 
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Bat, iQiolros le4\6A||i (le^xc^lt, 

leather). 
Crab, njfol rpASAc (from fp^s, a 

daw); a frog or toad, fvfol ib^SAo 

(from n)A5), a small paw. 
A gut-worm, ipfol 50]le. 



A moth, ii)fol co]\\e, 

A hare, ii)fol bu]6e, from n)fol, and 
bu]6e, yellow. The common name 
for hare is sionttnA*, from 5|onnt 
short, and f ]A6, a deer, any wild 
animal. 



EXERCISE XLIV. 
1. Whose hat la this? C]a lejf ai) bA|ttifeAb fo? 2» 
Mine (l|orr)-fA). 3. Whose house is this? 4. It is John's. 
5, Whose knife is this? 6. Jane's. 7. Whoso pen (peApp) 
is this? 8. Whose paper (pAp6ap) is this? 9. Whose ink 
(bubAc) is this? 10. Whose ink-bottle (bubAb^rj) is this? 
1 1. Whose slate (fl^cA) is this? 12. Whose quill (cle]ce) 
is that? 13. Whose is this horse (cApAl, eAc) James has? 
14. Whose likeness is this? 15. Whose image is this? 
16. Whose history is this (on whom is this a history) ? 17. 
Whose history (fc^]]t) is this (with whom, i.e., to whom 
belongs this book of history — leAb^it fc^ific) ? 18. Whose 
bread is this? 19. Whose meat is that? 20. Whose is 
that hound — C|a le]|* ai) cu f|o? 21. It is my father's—* 
]f le n)^t^]\i |. 22. Whose is that dog, and this grey- 
hound, and that spaniel which you have? 23. They are 
not yours. 24. Will you, if you please, walk with me along 
the bank of this river? — 2lo n^^-^^F^I^ ^^ Ifori), rtj^ 'f ]*6 
bo co|l e Ai|i b]tuAC i)a b-^bA]!)e fO? 25. I will — f]tt- 
b^lj^Ab. 26. Do you see the crane yonder (caU) on the 
brink of the pond — a]|i bfiuAC i)a l]ooe? 27. I do — pe]C]n). 
28. I see hares, and rabbits^ and herons, and storks, all here; 
it is an amusing spot (]f f]An)fAC ad ^|c e), whose is it — 
CfA le|f e? 29. It belongs to the Duke of Leinster — le 
ceAopAjtc iM LA|5eAi) 6. 30. I am obliged to you for your 
attention, but I must go to Dublin to-night — )y e]3]i) b^ny 
bul 50 BAjle 2lcA-cl]AC A tK)cc. 31. It is time to go — c^ 
r& Ai)9 Art) ]ii)ceACC. 



TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives signify fitness, unfitness, profit, dis- 
profit, pleasure, pain, convenience, inconvenience, indifier- 
encc, agreeable ness, are followed by the prepositions bo, to; 
A||t, on; At;i;, in; le, le]f*, with; f^o], under. The four 
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former, bo, A|]t, Atjij, fAO|, impart to the noun tlie usual 
prepositional meaning of relation ; le, however, betokening 
an affection of the mind, adds to its prepositional force the 
idea of opinion, judgment ; as^ 

)y buDc^lfceAC " bo" Se^3Ai) ai) obA]tt fo — This work is 

Srofitable to John (expressing merely that, in relation to 
ohn, the work is profitable, without specifying whether or 
not he considers it such). 

)y bui)c^i|xeAC "le" Se^jAi) ai) obA]]t |*o— This work 
" is considered" profitable by John. 

)f "olc leo" 6 — "They consider" it evil. 

)r olc " bo]b" 6— It is " bad for them." 

%)aY olc " ofijiAib*' 6 — If it be bad on you (a form of 
expression used by those who do a thing to grudge or vex). 

%)A'f olc o|tc ^, bfeAUfAjS TDe fe — If it be evil for you 
(just to spite you) I shall do it. 

Bii6 geAijATbAjl " o|irp" 6 — He was friendly " towards" 

me. 

B'i6 JeAi^ATbAjl " bATD 6 — H«» was friendly *'• to" me. 

Bii6 5eAi)Ari)A]l "Ani)" a cij f^]n fe — He was friendly 
*• in" his own house. 

Bu8 3eAt)Ari)Ail •UjOrt)" fr — I •considered" him friendly. 

Jr "n)A]c bArp" Acc '* i)f ri)A]c l]on)" — It is f/ood for 
me, but I do not consider it good. 

VOCABULARY. 

CeAn, m, fondness, regard ; of a kiu- . t)«\|65Tftf poor ; opposed to rAT^^Iftf 
dred meaning with c]oi)q {kynn)t I rich. 



affection. 
reAi7Ati)A]l, friendly; from ceAi), and 
Ari)A]l, like. Just as from seAi?, 
affection, love, is derived soaija- 
fi>Ail, amiable, lovely ; from 
5ri2v6, love, 5TiA6Att)Ail, love 



t)eACA||t, difficult, impossible (from 
bo, like /^u«, in Greek, a particle 
betokening difficulty, and cu^ri, 
put, settle) ; its second meaning 
is, strange, mournful — derived 
from 00, and cAfi, friendly, 
able; and, in genera], adjectives | t)|An<xr,m, violence, vehemence, force} 
with a passive significaiiun are from otao. vehement. 

FlAfteAf, m, a kingdom, heaven ; 
from t:lA|c, a prince; It is at 
present applied to that kingdom 
of which our Lord Jesus Christ 
is King, **t:U|ceAr nA qAori},** 
the kingdom of the saints. 



derived from primitive uouds by 
annexing to them the suffix 
Ati)A|l, like : as. rlA)t, a prince ; 
plAitAibAjl, princely, munificent ; 
|:eAr\,aman; |:eAtxATbA|l,manIy; 
ineAr, respect ; incArAituxjl, re- 
spectable \ n)o6, esteem ; n;o6- 
Aii)A|(, estimable. 
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BXERCISE XLV. 
I. jf rt)^]t "bu]c'* A bofc bocc 5|6 i;| n)A]C "Uunc" A, 
2. Jf rr)Afc **l]on)" a be]C atjd fo, 5]8 i)ac n)Aic "ftAii/' 
fe. 3. 2lr) rDA^c "leAc" ceACc Ijoit)? 4. N| njAfC ** IfOii)" 
bul leAC, 3]6 b* ^eib]|i 30 n)-bu8 tda^c bAit) 6. 5. 21^ lijAic 
**le b* ACAifi," b^f ^^3^|l? 6. Njoji n)A|c " le(f," do 
*'linn-ne,"5|& 30 n)-bu6 rpAic bo lijoft^i) bA b-fU]3eA6 fo 
6^f (if he should get death, i.e., die). 7. Jr &eACAi|t " le 
3AC bu]t)e" Ai) fA05Al bopA fo ^^3A]1. 8. )y beACA]|i 
** le]f At) bA]&b(|i" (poor) e, A3uf }X beACA]|t " le]f ai; 
fAi6b]|t'^ ^. 9. jr beACA(|t *'bo'i7 b-feA|t fA^bbyp" bul 30 
^UiceAf, 3^8 x)] beACAifi " le]f." 10. %ir) olc *' leAc" 30 
b-|ni]l iio corijufifA fA;8b||i? 11. N] b-olc l]on) ; acc 
30 c]t)ce, If olc bAft), Of ft b^Ai)fA]6 fe (he will make 
[commit]) b|At)Af oftri) fe^p A3up ai|i tdo ceAllAC (hearth, 
household). 12. Jp olc '* le SeojifA*' 30 b-fUA]]t a tjAitjAb 
h^r» 318 15] b-^u]l AOt) Tf)A]C b6 At)i). 13. Le b-olc ojirt) 
fi| 1)1)6 rrjo buACAjU 50]b (committed theft) njAjt 36 aU 3U|i 
olc " liort)'* 3U|i |iA|b fe ai)1) Aoij^eACc (along) 1|di) (with 
us). 14. 436AT) CA]i)c le]f (speak to him), 15. )y njAfc 
*' Iprt)" UbAijtc leifj ACC 1)1 n)A]C "bAit)" lAbA]yic le|f. 

16. B-iru]l CU CeAI)Art)A]l **A]]t?" 17. Cc\ Tt)e CeAl)ATi)All 

" Aifi/' 3)8 1)1 b-]:uil Tt)e ceAi)ATi)A]l ** lojf." 18. Na bf 
n)A|t ffp. 19. 1^1 bei>>eab. 

Obs. 2 — ** Le, with,'* following adjectives of the class 
specified in the foregoing observation, imparts to the infini- 
tive mood active of some transitive verbs depending on 
them a passive meaning, such as is peculiar to the second 
fiupine or the participle ending in dus of^Latin verbs ; as. 
Eve was fair " to be seen" — B' ^lu]i) BbA " le feicr^i)." 
It is a wonderful story "to be told"— Jf ]oi)3ai)cac Ap 
P3eul 6 " le iPfiD." 

It is hard " to be ^ot" — jf beACA]|i e "le ^^3aiI.^' 
It is joyous **to be told" — Jf luAC-5A]fteAC 6, " le |tW>.** 
The goods were profitable " to be sold" — Btt8 bui)cdip- 
ceAC i)A b-^AttttA]8 jAb "le b]ol." 

Obs. 3. — The English ivjiuitive present^ expressive of 
purpose, intention, or the Juturcy known in Enghsh Gram* 
mar 'by the words " about to," must, when translated into 
Irish, be preceded by "le," for; as^ le |i^8, to speak; pour 

H 
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parler ; U> b^Ai)A8, to do ; 9ho stooped to sonquer — bo cnom 
n U bn^]6 ^^$A)l; they came to ace, caii)]c f lAb le ifC|cni); 
he it about to 3omc, c^ r^ le ceACc ; Jane ia about to go 
^ S|i;6)b le jiDceAcc. 

VOCABULABY. 

iTening, ooiq, /; eTen-tide, cntio- Sail (to), iwim. rO'^iP* 

OOQA, the time of the e?eDiDg, Sign ^omen), cttAfi* m: u, caAn 
or after-neon ; oooAi the post. . ee^tA, t lAower^dinai, the ln»h 



case of 1)6)0. 
Opinion, bAtitt^rb^fl, from bAfttt, the 
top, produce, happy isiue, raC' 



term for rainbow. Cu^n soncA 
5^1 If TOD A5Uf 5Anbr«<ij. thf. 

forerunner of famine it tempeal 
oess ; and aiqa)1, like— t.e., what and storm. 

it likely to follow from gi?ea ^ (a demonttratioD, an example )« 
premiaea—- opinion, conjecture. cA]rb^AnA». 

Saddle, b]AUiiTC (from b|AUy the — (a token, a mark), r.on)A|i6A. 

breech, and t^^z, place), bjAll- — (a miracle), foionbuflle. 
Acd]tt> a laddler. 

EXERCISE XLVI. 

1. Look to the west (Aii)A^|tc A]|t ai) ]An). 2. I do look 
(ATOA]tCA^tD). 3. See how red (i)ac beA|t5) the sun is now, 
when he is going to rest (Ai)0]f 'i)aA]|t z^ f] le bul ^aoj). 
4. Oh I he is to be seen in great splendour and glory 
this evening— 06 c^ f| le fe|Cf]i) f ao| loo|tA& Asuf fAO] 
SlOf|t Tbd]|i Ai) c|t^^i>doA fo. 5. Really the sea appears 
on fire — 8trpAftCAi)i) ai) ti)tt^|i a befc A]|t ce]oe. 6. Indeed 
it does* 7. Is your friend the saddler (about) to go to 
America ? 8. He is (about) to sail this week. 9. Indeed 
(30 be^ti)]!)). 10, "Wonderful to be told/' I thought 
(f AO]l Ti)e) he wonld never go (in it), pac ]tACf a6 fe 4^ 
cOf6ce Ain). 11 • Earning is "hard to be obtained" these 
days — c^ fAOCftusAb **beACA]]t le f^SA^V^ V17A Ueqb fo. 
12. Is his business (obA^ft, ce]]ib) not good (boi)A). 13. It 
is not good for making a quick fortune— P] tDA]c ^ '' le 
CA]|*ce A f AOcttttjAb" 50 cApA]6. 1 4. Are you •* to go" 
(ue. iQtending to go, about to go) home to-nignt. 15. Yea, 
i am — cd me le bul. 16. Is it not late to go? 17. No, 
it is not ; for 1 am wont (See Lesson Twenty-sixth) to travel 
at night — A^rbfft a 6eAi)A6 'f ad 0]6ce; besides the moon 
is (about) to rise— C4 ai) 5eAllAC le e]|t]5A6. 18. I advise 
you (be]|t]tD cotnAinle bu^c) not to go (5AI) a 6ul) ; for it ia 
my opinion (p ti)o bA|iATi)A]l) that we will have a storm — 
50 n7-be]b ^o]]\tn asa^oo. 19. It is my opinion that we 
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^ill QOt. 20, Do you not perceive (i)Acb-Feiceanncu)liow 
red the sky is — co beA]i5 A'f cA ai) |^eu|t ? 2 ] • Is redness 
in the sky at this time a sign of a coming storm (of a storm 
to come—le ceACc) ? 22, It is. 23. Well (2t)Air«)> I do 
not care about these signs — ]X cnnj^ l]on) (See Lesson 
Twenty-sixth) cAob r)^ O-cuap po; I like the proverb (f eAi> 
|tA6) that tells us not to heed omens — 5AI) n)eAf a he]t 
^5^1 01^ ^\1} cuA]iA^b. 24. Have your own way then— 
B|6eA6 bo CO] I fe]t) A^^b. 



THIRTIETH LESSON. 

In the Twenty-fifth Lesson we showed that the personal 
pronouns and simple prepositions unite. Of the prepositional 
pronouns formed by this union we gave a partial list. We 
now subjoin those not yet presented to the learner : 



lit Person. 



2nd Person 



3rd Person. 
Mss. Fern. 

A 



S- itdiijATi), before me, ]tort)Ac, 

P. |iori)A]i)i), before us, jiortjAjb, 

S. cAjtrt), over me, by me. CA|tAc, 

P. tA^]rn)i over us, by us, CA]tA]b, 



S. c|t]0fi7, through me, 

P. c|iii)i), through US| 

jS. ua]ii), from me, 

P. ttA]OD, from us, 

S. uAfAii), above me, 

P. uAf A]i)o, above us, 

S. ufi^ATi), about me, 

P. un)A]oi), about us, 



C|l]0C, 

cjiib, 

UA]C, 

UA]b, 

UAfAb, 

UAfAjby 

ttTI^Ab 

un)A]b, 
VOCABULARY. 



r 

T^oftije, 

poiDpA. 
CAi|i|r, 
CAjiyrA, 
cjtlb, 

C|t|0CA. 

uA]6e, 

UACA. 
ttAfA, 
UAfCA. 

ttinje, 
urppA* 



eA]|irci. 

.C|l|C]. 

aA]6ce. 

ttAjfCI, 

U|rDp]. 



Before, tto|ii)» prep. It expresses 
priority of time and precedence 
in place ; as, t*^i)'\c re jtoiqAin, 
he came before me ; f^Af re 
ftoibATi), he stood before me ; zix 
At) bAr t^om^innf death is be- 
fore us. 



Coursgeous, ndj,, ti)TrDeAii)A]l; from 

ii}iri7ex\c, m, courage. 
Dead, nfAjxb (Welsh, marw^ to die; 

Latin, mori), Cix ai) ^oAfi 

fOAfib, the man is dead; njAfi- 

bA6, to kill. 
Death, bt^f; bAfUQAd, to put to 
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death, to perish. Hah., ba$, 
death, rottenness. 

Eternal, rfon (always, perpetual) 
noTiTiU]6e ; eternity, rfonnui6e- 
Acc,/. (See the word alwayi, 
p. 80.) 

Fortune, luck, M; as, 50 n^ib At) 
C'i)A ofic, maj good luck attend 
you; 50 5-cu]ni0 C)|a aij z-S)A 
ottc, may God prosper you. 

— prosperity, reun.bre^c.rooAr. 

— plight, event, state, t^Ac; as, 
beA^-ltAc ; bftoc-ftAc. 

— dowry of a man, cfto6 (cattle) ; 
as, Sichem said to Jacob and bis 
sons, " Raise the dowry and ask 
gifts, ioeA&U]5)6 AH ctto6, A^uf 



COr(Ut5]6 C)06UCA]6."— (r«f»0MI, 

zxxiv. 12. 
— * dowry of a woman, XPX^ 
Hope, boccur, m; boij,/. 
— T^lf/ (expectation). 
Keep, retain, coo5bA)l (pr. congdil) ; 

from C017, together, and 5AbA]l, 

to take. 
Whither, where, ca, for CA An tkyc, 

what place? Like the Latin 

quOt for quo in loco. Ca b-pu^l 

ctt A]5 bul, whither art thou 

going.' Ca b-ptt|l t)|A, whert 

is God ? 
Wish (I), ir tnA|fc l|on) ; if it)}AV l|oii>, 

(See Twenty-Sefenth LesaoDf 

Obt. 1.) 



EXERCISE XLVn. 

1. Well, John, whither art thou going? — Tt?A]fe, a Se^- 
5^]!), CA b-]:u(l cu A]3 bul? 2. I am going home. 3. And 
who is this walking before you f 4. It is my servant man, 
William — td' 05UC, UjUeAn), 5. When, before this (tto^nje 
|*o), were you at home ? 6. I have not been, before this, 
at home for (le) years ! 7. Who is before you now at 
home ? 8. There is none of my friends before me to greet 
me (le ]:A]lce 6abA||ic bAnj) ; all are now dead — my father 
and my mother, my brothers and my sisters, all are gone. 
9. It is sad, indeed, to think of this — ]f b|i6oAC 30 be]ri)]o 
cu]Tbn|U3A6 A]|t 1*0. 10. Yet we should not grieve at the 
death of friends, for death is before us all — v] c6(|i bu|i)i) 
beic fAO] bfiop ^]|i b^f A|t 3 CA|iAb 6||i c^ ai) b^f 
** |ioniA]i)i)" uile. 1 1. You are a great philosopher — ]f fAO] 
mofi cu. 12. Thank you — z^ nje bU]&eAC bu|c ; here I 
am, the world is before me — fortune, p6od or ill, before me — 
death and eternity before me — yet I have a heart hopeful 
and courageous, because I keep always before me God's law 
^nd his holy (pAorbcA) love, 13. I wish every man would 
keep these ends before him. 14. The saints, like the Jews 
of old (n)A]t i)A h')^i^^}^te *y ai) c-feAo-]teACc) always 
kept God's law (blfje <Di^) before them. 16. Ought not 
we (r)AC c5|fi bu|i;i)), in like manner (rt)A]t ai) 3-ceAbDA), 
kcpp it before us? 16. I think you are right (fAO]l|rp 30 
b-|:u|l cu ceAfic). 
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NoTf . — *• K'>, or its combhiatinns with the personal pronouns, though 
found '.'I modern printed books and manuscripts, is not used in the spoken 
laiijujige in any part of Ireland, le being invariably used in its place."— 
W Donovan's Irish Grammar. 

** Re, with, is used in manuscripts and printed books for le : its compound 
form ii — 

S, m^n)* with me, T^ioc, nit» T*!-** 

P, t^|i)ij, with us, tub, ttni." 

— College Frith Grammar, 

** le is the only form of this preposition now used in Ireland in the spoken 
language, though t^e is found in most modern books and manuscripts."— 
(/Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 285. 

SeAC, beside (Latin, secus)^ is at present seldom found in 
the compound form : 

feACATt), feACAc, feAC 6, feAC % 

beside me ; beside thee ; beside him ; beside her ; 
feACA]t)T), feACA^b, feACA, 

beside us ; beside you ; beside them. 

Neither is uAfATi) (above me) now in use ; in its stead, oy 
c\ox)i) (above) is employed; nor are these combinations — 
]OfAn) (under me), bcAfAn) (at my right hand), cuACArp (at 
my left hand) — which are found in St, Patrick's Hymn, in 
hiber Hymnorum: 

Cniofc for An) ! Cniofc UAfAii)! 
C?t|orc DeAfAfo ! Cniofc cuAc^n) 1 

Christ be under me! Christ be over m€l 
Christ be beside me, 
On le/i hand and right. 



SlfifA, adj., written also AttrA]6, old, 
ancient, stricken in years; Ann 
A]n)nti AfifA, in times of old ; 
bu]f)e A^f A, an aged person. 

fAlUin, a hood or mantle, a cloak ; 
Latin, pallium, 

fAtt^ott ! alas ! interj.t as if from fA 
(or ^At), cause; Aft, our; i\\\t 
calamity. 

f 0|tiK^» old* perfect, grown to matu- 
rity ; Jrom froiti, very {per), and 
|:e, mature, perfect. 

O, prep., from, proceeding from ; as, 
cA)f)]c n)e An>Ac 6 t)fA, I came 
out from God ; 6 lont>U|0 50 
PAittif, from London to Paris ; 
**&•* 5A6 U]le OlC fAOft r]Dij, 



VOCABULARY. 

A ti^eAtttjA, from all evil, 
Lord, deliver us. 

6, same as the Latin de, of, from ; as, 
ireAft 6 ^lbA]o, a man from 
Scotland. 
— absence; as, zi^ Aft b-CACA 
" UA^nn," we have lost our sup- 
port, our strength. 

6, adverb, conj., for o A, from which 
(either time or cause under- 
stood) ; if of time, then it means 
since; as, 6 cAin^c me A]j\ ah 
c-rA05Al fo, since I came on tbi? 
world ; if of cause, then it means 
because, seeing ihai, whereat 
{conj.) I 6 z'Ajit} le bixf ^&^A|l. 
rlAQ le]r At) ooivAO nooft, where- 
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M I tm to die, farewell to the 

whole world. From the idea of 

** proceeding from" conveyed in 

6 (or UA, which it the same), it 

obtained the word ua, a graad- 

•on, a descendant, which, with 

the family prefix ii)Ac, ia so pe- 
culiar to Irish names. 
C^fOt/, a herd or droye of cattle; at, 

ZA]r} bo CuA|l5f)e, the cattle 

spoil of Cooley (in Louth). 

CAToce, the plural of cAin, means 

herds, stock, wealth, afiluence. 
CA|nf /, a region or country, terri- 
tory. This Keltic root forms the 

suffix to the names of many 

countries in both Europe and 

Africa ; as, t)n]CATij, Britain, the 

cAjn or country of the Brith, 

t.«., painted, speckled — for the 

ancient Britons, as Cambden 

says, painted their bodies (from 

bnic comes bttiotijAc, and btie- 

AtnAc, a Welshman, the family 

name Walsh; as, Conj^^f l)|ie- 

Atr7A6 Thomas Walsh; also 

h\i]tz]r)i)eAXt the measles or 

tpeekled ticknett); Mauri/anta, 

Aqaitania, Lusi/anta. From 

cAij, or cAin. is derived cAt)A]f ce, 

the Aifce, or Seigneur of the 

country (c;Jx]n) ; cAijAitceAcc,/, 

tanistry, the ancient law which 

in Ireland regulated the right of 

succession to the throne, and by 

▼irtue of which the eldest and 

most experienced of the family 

was entitled to succeed on the 

death of the reigning prince. 
Cne» ihro%kghi as, ctte i)-a crio]6e, 

through his heart. It denotes 

the cause or means ; as, cite bo 

cnoir A5ur «>o pA^r. r^ofi rino> 

A ^To^'A^HA, through thy cross 
and passion, deliver us, Lord. 
— on; as ctte lArA6, on flame; 
ctte ce]i)e, on fire. 

EXERCISE XLVIII. 

Cori)|iA8 e]b]]t con)A|ipA A3Uf fe^yi bocc, qtji) — A con« 

versation betw^een a neighbour and a poor sick man. 

1. 1Pd]lce jtoti^ACy ceub ti7|le fd]lce jtoiijACy A CAfiAit> 



CAjit over, beyond, by, above* in iti 
twofold relation to time an4 
place ; as, cAn)Uib 'cuft qa Air^. 
ritte •' cAttA]i)Q," we are putting 
the time over ut (passing the 
time) ; cttA]6 CAefAtt " t^tt*' 
An HubicoQ, Caesar went over 
the Rubicon; z!x Aiy rseul rrQ 
** CAti" cufrbne, that story is d«. 
yonii recollection; cutti **cA|tii)'' 
At) i:olAC fo, put this garment 
over me ; cuAtd re cA^t aq bo« 
ttur, he passed by the door ; ff 
beAonuioce cu "tAfi" qa 
fQOA|b, blessed art thou amongat 
(beyond, above) women ; 5n^ 
6aip]rQ 6u, A ti^eAttijA " CAti'* 
5AC n|6, I love you, O Lord, 
above all things. CAtt following 
the verb beAi), do, make, means 
without (Fr. emu) I as, bOAf 
CAti At) t)]6 rin, do without that 
thing ; ai) ii)A]c leAc AjttseAb ? 
do you like money ? 1r fQA]6, I 
do ; beAf) cAttiir, do without it, 
GAtfttf is the third person singu- 
lar masculine of the prepositional 
pronoun cAttn). 

UAjn), from me, is in meaning op- 
posed to A5A11), at me; as, cA 
'AS^fO* I have, habeo ; ca \XA\n^ 
I have not, I want, careo. UAim 
is pronounced wem, 

Ufii), prep.t about, around ; it is writ« 
ten also in) and ajn); Greek, 
a/i^t, amphi. From \i]n) or tfQ, 
and bAll, a part, member, por- 
tion, is derived tn^eAll, a border 
or edge, and trottt-irpeAll, a cir- 
cumference ; also U]ii)pU)^T^, 
I turn round; as if ]on)c\X]a]n}t 
from u|n), and cAot, way. 
— concerning ; as, atn^e x\i}, eoB- 
cernuig that, because of that, 
therefore. 
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n)o 6|tO]6^. 2. 3o 1^1^ ^^1^ -<^3Ab a feiqije c6]|t: 'pe^qm 
50 b-fu|l ca At)i) t*o leAC f^ji? — that you are here alone 
(See Lesson Twenty-sixth, p. 161). 3. 3^ ^Yit7]i) c^]iD 
^00 fo Ijoti) ffe]!) CO bocc A5Uf CO Ion) (bare) le job, 3411 
1)^6 A]|i b]C le Ctt|i **fu]it)" 1)0 **cA|iTi).'' 4, Ca& ujrpe, 
b-f a]l ctt CO bocc A3Uf 60 Ion) ; ca b«f tt]l da CA]|tbe a b| 
A3Ab, cA b-fu]l bo Tt)tt|i)c||t A b] 3eA»)Ari)Ail ojic, A3ttf bo 
^eA|t5aoil4)A]b^6 {Davee^ and commonly pronounced D&h' 
ye) Bftui)? 5. <Da Ti)-be]6eA6 4>A|bf6 Ai)0|f A3AID, i)| bei6]i)D 
iDA]t c^]Ti) ; Acc i)i'l 4^|i|iAc Ai|t (See Lesson Twenty- fifth, 
Vocabulary, under the word Power ^ p. 158) b'^iDiJ fe "ua^h),** 
rA|i At) Ti)U]|t Th6ip 30 qjt a c^^ f AOft, A3Uf b' ^415 fe iD^fe 
Ti)A|i 0|f]i) Ai)i) b]A]5 i)A b-'piAi), **'n)0 feAi)6||t A|tfA]6, 
fO]ftf e, l^AC 3AI) b|A6, 5AI) 6AbAC, 5AI) ceoU" 6, Jf 
c|iuAt 6 bo c^f, A3ttf If bocc A c^iji: 2lcc f6f t)AC 
b-fu]l caIati) A3Ab, A5Uf c^]t)ce, Domuna b-fu]l — c^ A^]t- 
5eAb A3Ab^ 6||i b] cu fA|6b||t AnjeAfs (among) bo 5AoIca. 
7. jf i:]0|i 30 ]iA]b ATI), '0 uA]|t bi TDe fAi6b||i, fAO] it)eAf, 
Ajuf |:ao] cl]u n)6p, acc ca a?) c-ah) f^i) Ai)0|f " CA|tiD," 
b'lmciS "a c^ipce " ua]ii),'^ ca^U me ai) c-Aifi5eAb b] A3AID; 
C03 Ai) %)A3ftx|ft Ti)o caIati) *' uAjii)," cu]c n)e a b-C]i)i)eAf, 
Asuf ca 11)6 Ai)oif Ia3, bocc, fAOi), fAlAfi), fO||t|:e. 8. 21 
^"^13 Mony-yA (See Obs. 2, Lesson Twenty-seven), i)]6 ap|i 
b|C A &6ai)a6, a be]6eA8 Ti)A|t foj (comfort) bu]c. 9. jr 
foj bAH) 3U|i CAii)]c cu (that you came) CU5A11), 6||i i)| 
5AC bu]De A c}5eAf le coti)ftA6 a 6eAi)A6 U bufoe ca 
bocc ; 6||t n)A|i bem Ap |*eAi)-|tA8 : 

tti) ce ctk roAf olcAtt beoe Attt ; 
^17 ce zh rfof bUAilceAtt cof attw 

He who is up is toMted ; 

He who is down is trampled upon. 

10. t1] b-ftt]l cu-fA |*]0|* fdf, 0]|i Ti)A CA]ll (did lose) cu 
b' Ai|i3eAb, A5Uf ii)a b' ]n)C]3 bo Ti)U]i)C]t^ uajc i)jo|i ca]11 
cu n)eAf, A3U|* i)]0|t 111)^3 bo cl^u ua]c 11. jf f1o|i f|i), 
A3ttf ca 11)0 flA|i)ce ceACc cusati) A|i]f ; Asuf TDA|t bu- 
bA]|ic cu f^]X) (as you yourself said) 30 n)|i)|c (often) ]f 
pedpp an c-plA]i)ce 'i)a da cAii)ce (health is better than 
wealth) ; A3uf CAob nf A]p3]b, ]f cuii)a Ijori) *• A3ATI)" i)0 
♦* UA]n)" e (and, with regard to my money, I care not l\f 
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cart)A l]on}] whether I possess it or not). 1 2. 'CAtT* Tt)A|i 
ff c6||i bo 3AC &u]pe A be]C — cfe]li6 (havino^ sense), A5uf 
'5UCA6 3AC i)|6 6 lAffi) €)6. 13. lb(^]\i bo corijfiAb fol^p 
n)6fi "&Art?.*' 14. 2l|]t It)' ^ocAjl bu|c *dua]|i cuAjle^r — 
(upon my word to yuu, when I heard) 5up ftAfb cu fAO] 
leui) (under affliction) cuA]b At) fseul 30 rt)6fi " z\i]on)" 
15. N(b-ion3na(^^ny«o) Ifoit) — it is not a wonder with me, 
t.tf.y 1 do not wonder. 16. T^a A3An) Ai)o^f bu]c culA^b 
6fi, cu]|i Ai) c6cA ]*o b* "u]n)e," cu]|i ap ^aUaio ]*o a||i 
tyo 3UAlAi)A]b (on your shoulders); A3Uf ca|i|i l(ort). 17. 
Be]ft]rt) bu]beACAf 6 n)0 C]t0]&e bu|c; A3Uf 30 n)*bu6 
|*eACc |:e^|i|t bejbeAf cu bl|A3Ain 5 ^i) ]u6. 

NoTR.'^One of our readers inquired why tq in bAit) (to me) wm not, in 
Accord&iice with w/itten authorities, aspirated in our Lessons. We gav« 
the following reply : 

Our reasons for not aspirating tq in the prepositional pronoun bAfl) (to 
me — compounded of bo, to ; and Ti)e, I, or me) are : 

First, because in the spoken language the word has not been, by any whom 
we have heard speak Irish, pronounced with tq aspirate. Dr. O'Donovaa 
says (** Irish Grammar," p. 140), " that in the South of Ireland bArp is gene- 
rally pronounced bun?, and sometimes even un) ; as, cAbA]|i 6Aii) bo Un), 
pronounced as if written, CAbA]n um bo Urn." Besides, if n) be aspirated, 
tb« pronoun bAri), to me, cannot be distinguished from bAti), an ox. 

Secondly, because it is opposed to a principle of analogy clearly deducible 
from the body of prepositional pronouns — that the initial consonant of the 
personal pronoun does not, when combined with the preposition, suffer aspi- 
ration; as, o|tn), on me; o^tc, on thee ; b]on), of me; b|oc, of thee; puin), 
nnder me, for me, about me; t:u|c, under thee; lion^, with me ; tAtin), over 
me ; cri]0TQ, through me, &c. Now, in these and all other instances, the 
initial of the personal pronoun iq or c is not aspirated when compounded 
with those prepositions which usually cause aspiration. Why, then, in this 
particular instance, should n; be aspirated when compounded with bo, to, and 
not when compounded with the other prepositions ? It is clear that there it 
no reason for it ; if, however, there were, should not c of cu (/Aotc), com- 
pounded with no {to), be also, for that same reason, aspirated in bujc, thus, 
ti\iit ? But it is not, and never has been ; therefore n), in the pronoun bAri), 
shoulo not. Taking both reasons together, you see that, contrary to your 
own inference, the form bAiu, (having nj aspirated) is not ** strictly and clas- 
sically correct." 

** But," you will say, "are all the authorities-^ Vallancey, O'Reilly, Book of 
Common Prayer, Grammar of the Gaelic language by £. O'C., Rev. Paul 
O'Brien, &o., whom I quoted in support of the spelling bArn, to go for 
naught ?" Yes. " And why ?" Because authorities quoted to sustain aa 
argument, or settle a point in dispute, have weight only in proportion to the 
strength of the reasons by which they uphold their views. If a writer give 
no valid reason, and can give no vahd reason, for an opinion, ot course his 
suthority is worth nothing on that particular point. The best authority ua 
any subject is he who gives the best reasons in support of bia views. These 
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pnnciples applied to your authorities show them to be of very little weight on 
settling a point in philology or etymology. 

The translators of the Protestant Bible, and of the other Protestant worli 
in Irish — Drs. Donnelan, Bedel, O'Donnell, and their associates — do not 
seem to have much appreciated correct orthography. Any one who reads a 
page or two of their ** authorised*' versions, will find the Mame word spelled 
differently in different places. DaH) {dhow) is an incorrect pronunciation, 
heard (especially in the emphatic from bAii)-rA dhow'io — to me) in Thomond 
and in other parts of the south of Ireland — in Connaught too, but not gene- 
rally. Vallancey, although a philologist, never made apecial etymology hit 
particular study ; and when writing his treatise on Grammar, had not the 
advantage, v^bich a native who speaks Irish has, of being able to compare the 
spoken with the written forms of our language. He, as well as O'Reilly, 
whom you quote, followed the forms of spelling which they found in use by 
those who went before them, without investigating whether such forms were 
or were not philologically correct. Their authority is therefore worth nothing 
on this puint, nor is the authority of any succeeding Irish writer, till Dr. 
O* Donovan's time. He is the first who has treated, as a master and as a 
philosopher, the subject of Irish Grammar. His authority alone is, therefore, 
speaking generally, of greater weight than all whom you quoted. He has 
been followed by other labourers in the same field, who are endeavouring to 
settle disputed points of Irish orthography. Among these few is to be ranked 
pre-eminently the Archbishop of Tuam, in whose works you will find, for tbe 
prepositional pronoun, tbe spelling b^n) invariably adopted. The spelling of 
this particular word Dr. 0*Donovan does not settle. The weight of authori- 
ties against the correct spelling was so great that, perhaps, he did not wish 
to set them aside, and adopt that spelling which reason and analogy show to 
be right. Besides, his admirable Grammar treats of the language as it was 
in times past, and as it is found in works such as those you consulted, and 
sach as are commonly found in the hands of Irish scholars. 

This explanation pleased our correspondent, for he wrote in reply : 

** Uancheater, 23rd August, 1859. 

•< I am obliged to you for the full and satisfactory information contained 
in your present number, concerning the pronoun dah?. I am glad to find 
that this spelling is correct, and that i may make use of it without hesita- 
tion, disregarding the other form (bAip), notwithstanding the apparent 
authorities in its favour. 

" Some of your arguments, especially the second— the analogy deducible 
from the other prepositional pronouns — have been very often before my 
mind, and, after much perplexity, I came to the conclusion that the form 
bAii) was an irregularity, and that bAii) would be more rational, but I had no 
Irish scholar to give me a clear opinion on the matter, until I took the itepi 
which 1 now rejoice at, of applying to you. . . . 

** Ever since 1 became aware that there was an Irish langusge distinct from 
the language I was taught to speak, I- have burned to acquire it ; and I have 
pursued this desire through difficulties which residents in Ireland can scarcely 
imagine. But for want of a teacher with whom I could regularly converse, 
and whose knowledge would help me over my difficulties, I have failed as yet 
to acquire conversational fluency. Nevertheless 1 have not given it up. I 
will speak Irish yet, I trust, and speak it well. In fact, although I have lived 
all my life in England, I am an enthusiast with regard to the Irish language, 
and would like to have every Irishman, high or low, well acquainted with it." 
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THIRTY-FlltST LESSON. 

2t]ti, preposition^ means, in its literal and figuratire sense, 
firstly, on, upon ; as, 

•'2l]tt'' bajiji na o-conn— O/i the surface of the waves 

•* 2l|[i" tijulUd A!) c]5e — On the summit of llie house* 

"2l||i" b|iuAC DA Ijijoe — On the border of the pond. 

**2l|[i*' coi)t)CAfb i)A it)A|tA — j[^oA the waves of the sea. 

6| Ai) loi)5 "a]|i" 4kp 5A]peAii) — The ship was (still 
there) on the sand. 

** 2iitt" Ai) c-nt^i^ — On the street. 

*' 2l]|i" Aot) 6oir — On one foot. 

**2l||i" leAC-laim— Oti (with) one hand; literally, on half 
hand. 

^A]]teADD f e " A]|i" Ajt^t) A3Uf u]|*5e— He lives on bread 
and water. 

O/i this day—" 2l]Tt" ad Ia d ]u&. 

On to-morrow — " 21] ^' ad Ut TDAjtAC. 

He plays on the violin — )rr)\\ie^x)X) |*6 " a^ji" ad b-]:ibil. 

She plays on the harp and on the piano— .JtD^jteADD f] 

A]|i AD 5-<^i^ii^r!3 ^5«r "^m" ^^ piado. 

Have mercy on us, O Lord ! — <D^ad c|iocA]|te " o|tA]DD/* 
A tiseAjiDA. 

On the board — " 2li|i'* ad 3-cU^|i. 

He treats on that subject— c|iaccadi) l*e "a]|i'' ad fSeul 

He speaks of\nxn, (£«e., on him as on a subject) — l^bftADD 
re A]ti. 

He speaks of us — LAb|tADD T^ o|tA]Di). 

Obs. 1. — Whenever a]|i (on) refers to feelings which 
aifect the body or mind, it points them out as being on the 
patient or sufferer. From this use of A]|t, there exists in 
our language an idiom which we pointed out in the Third 
Lesson; as, he is affected with sickness — he is sick, c4 
cfDPeAf A]ft (sickness is on him) ; I am affected with sorrow, 
T am sorry — cA bo]l5|Of o|itd» c^ b|t6D 0|itd (sorrow is on 
me) ; she fears, is afraid, is affected with fear — c^ eA5U 
Ai|iq (fear is on her) ; we are glad, joyful— -c^ b|tdb o|ia|dq 
(there is joy on us). 

Obs. 2. — Therefore the English expression ^^what ails 
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jfoti/' is rendered into Irish by the words, CAb fe c^ " o]ic * — 
what is it that is on you ? 1Z\ C]i)peAf o|trp — sickness is 
on me (I am sick). Ca& e A17 D16 c^ " a]|i" bo Ti)AC — what 
is the thing that is on your son (what ails your son) ? Mf 
6-f u]l T)]6 Ajtt bic " A]|t" — there is nothing on him (nothing 
ails him). And again-— 

Obs. 3. — Applied to money it betokens debt; as, c^ 
A^|t5eAb o|irt) — money is on me, i.e., I owe money; zZ^ 
ceub puijc A]5 Se^5Aij o|iii), I owe John an hundred 
pounds, f.tf., literally, according to the idiomatic use of the 
preposition A]m an hundred pounds is for John on me. 



YOCABULART— OF diskasbs. 



Slfcfb, /, phtr. A]C]bf6, accident, sick- 
ness, distemper, epidemic. 

ftire'AS, 0. (from Air, back, and 615, 
comes), to ferry ; n., a ferry, a 
return, a vomit; Y:eA|t A]rT5f ^ 
ferryman ; b^b-A|n5» a ferry 
boat. 

2l]r-foc, repayment, from JX]Xt back, 
and'foc, payment. 

attTiA]T)5, /; p/i«r. AttnAtJ5A» a P*ngf 
a stitch, convulsions — ^^1^1^05^ 
Ai) bA^ft the pangs of death. 

X>Ac, m, plur, bA]c, an hindrance, an 
impediment ; as, i)a cu||t bAc 
A]ri, do not prevent him. 
— 0, to binder, to prevent ; as, bAC 
e, hinder him; bAc le]r» to 
threaten, or attempt to impede : 
17A bAC l]OfQ> do not attempt to 
impede me, do not mind me ; n^ 
bAC le]f , do no mind it ; also, 
. you will regret it — a secondary 
or idiomatic meaning. 

t)ACAC, plur. bACAT^, a lame person, 
a cripple, one who is impeded 
from walking; m ■\ot)Ar)t) cofA 
A19 bACA)^, the legs of the lame 
are not equal. 

bAlbAf, m, and bAjlbe, /, dumbness, 
stammering. 

t)AlbAi9, m, plur, A]f), a mute; also 
applied to one who speaks with- 
out meaning; Latin, balbulio, 

t)o6At\ (pr. bower), adj., deaf; Welsh, 
byddari bo6A|tAi|, a deaf person. 



bodAttAcc,/, deafness. 

brteofce, sick, ailing, delicate ; cA ff 
bTteo]ce, she is ailing. 

ClAjbe, m, scurvy, mangiiiess; Welsh, 
clavt a sick person. 

ClAo|6, to feel sick, to waste, to de- 
stroy. 

ClA0]6eAcc,/, sickness of any kind, 
languor; hence, clA]6eAn), {plur, 
a), a sword; Latin, gtadium* 
ClA]6eAii) is not commonly pro- 
nounced cly-aVf but by metathe- 
sis, cidiva, thus changing the 
syllables. In like manner, Irish- 
speaking natives pronounce Ab- 
bui^]n)t / con/ettt as if written 
Abou]^|n). 

C17A016, pining, wasting ; ci)A0|6eA6c, 
/, the state of pining. 

Cftit, V, shaice ; A]5 cniC, shaking ; 
Welsh, kryd ; cri]6-CAlti)Ai7, an 
earthquake. 

Cttt6, n,/, the ague, the palsy. 

Diu&AT), m, giddiness. 

Dorui]tJ5,/, pain, agony; c«v re Ann 
tyojivi^n^ ii)6tt, he is in great 
agony; boftuinseAC, very sick, 
agonizing; cix re 50 &at\U]i)- 
5eAc ci'nn, he is very sick. 

Qcinnt consumption ; from eA5, death, 
and cff)0, lick. 

FlAbftAr, m, fever; Latin, febriig 
i:|AbnAr ceiijcjje, a burning 
fever. 

5^1 A ft, »(} a disease (frnm 5AI, a blast, 
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•trtn|^e,and &n, calamity), ;//ur. , 
5AUttA — a generic word, from 
which the names of many special 
distempers are, by the addition 
of certain suffixes, formed. 

5AUn T)A t)-A^Af)f disease of the 
reins or loins. 

5AUtt bu]6e, jaundice (bui6e» yel- 
low). 

5AUtt cne^iA, palsy. 

SaUti bub, cholera (the black dis- 
ease). 

5AUft bfteAc, the small-pox (bfieAc, 
speckled). 

SaUti ceic, scarlatina. 

SaUyi UTr5An)A]l, dropsy. 

SeAfib, m, scab; seAftbAr* scabbi- 
ness. 

SjottttA aijUa (shortness of breath) » 
asthma. 

5ucA, m, gout. 

lA5An, m, weakness. 

OtAft, sick, wounded, weak ; o^ftArcA, 
an hospital. 

PjAi), m {plur, p]AncA), pain ; il-pjAij 
(from |l, many, varied, and p]Af}, 
torments) ; Sx]z t)A i)-ilp|Aq, the 
place of torments. 

'S»e|l5 At Ae6A]b, liver complaint. 

550|lceAc, m, rheumatism; from 
rsojlc, split, rend, tear. 



StAf^beixf), m, cougb, a severe cold, 
bronchitis ; from rlAf^, to slay. 

Caoh), plur. A, a fit ; cAoto Z]nO}Tt * 
fit of sickness. 

CaccuoA6, quinsey, smothering. 

Zen)4bt weakness, sickness, death. 

Cfi)i), adj., sick ; C]i)ijeAr, m, sicknesit 
plur, c]nfiir* 'i'biB word is the 
parent of many names of parti- 
cular diseases ; as, 

C]i)neAf CTDQ, headache, sickness of 
head. 

Z)X)ifeAx ctto]6i^, disease of the heart. 

CjQoeAr bo]l5, bowel complaint ; 
r5AO]leA6 (from tSaoI, loose)^ 
diarrhoea — coup de ventre, 

t)nic-c]nneAf , measles. 

CinneAf |:|ACi\l, toothache. 

C]nneAt 0<^rul, ophthalmia. 

CjijijeAf clAinne, or ciijijeAf le]i95, 
^ travail in childbirth. 

C]nneAr co]5Cft|ceAc (the strange 
sickness), epilepsy. 

CfijoeAf rcAn)d5, bronchitis, disease 
of the lungs. 

Citt|n)eAf , m (dryness), dyspepsia. 

CocAf, m, itch ; saIati 5An n^ine aii 
rocAr, itch is a disease of no 
shame. 

Ctieoc, m, hooping-cough. 



EXERCISE XLIX. 

1. 3<> Tp-beAi)0«]3e <D|a bu^c a Sao| (God save you, 
Sir). 2. 3<^ ii)-beAt)i)u]5e <D]A ^saf %)u]|ie bujc (God 
Bave you kindly; or, literally, God and Mary blesa you). 
3. 21|n?]-|fi b|te^5 ] fo, bu|6eACAf bo <D|a. 4. )y Aiii?p|i 
b|ie^3 I 30 be]it)|i), iijjle 4iIcu3a6 (a thousand acts of 
grace — thanks) le <D|a. 5. C^b h ad cao| a b-fu|l bo 
Ti)ACA][i Ai) |tt6? 6. ^Ajfe, 1)] 'I fi fl^o. 7. 6-pu|l 
1)^6 A]|t b|c A]Ttc^ (is there anything on her, t.^., is she 
ailing in any way)? 8. ^A|re, x)]\ n^ofi^r) (well, there 
is not much — she is not muca ailing). 9. CAb h c^ A]|tc| ? 
10. N| 'I |iAeb Ai|t b|c Acc flA]3be^i) (pr. «/y</au7n). 11, 
RA^b ctt A]3 A!) I] A3 (were you with the physician)? 12. 
Nf itAbAf ACC c^ n)e bul Aijojr cu|3e. 13. J r ">^F T]0> 
P| be]b ceo (a mist, a mere trifle) Affici a fijdftac (there 
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will be nothing on her — i.e., amiss with her— to-morrow). 
14. 6-]:uil b|i]c-qt)DeAf A]]t bo leAob? 15. 'Ca 30 &e|- 
n)|i); A5Uf If bocc a ca fe leff. 16. RA]b ai> 3aU|v« 
bfteAC Ai]t A tt]Ari)? 17. B|, ^suf, rpo cfi^b (and ray 
sorrow)! 5^6 ufle 5AlA]t |f fe]b||i leAC A]i)n)i)U5A6. 18, 
jf lon)8A (pr. umhee — many, various) 3AU|t c|5eAf A||t 
j!)dfr^lb (many a disease coraes on children). 19. )x 10it)6A; 
C]5eAi)i) ojicu (there comes on them) c]nneAf i)a ful, c|i>- 
oeAf ijA b-fiACAl, cjDijeAf bo|l3, bfi|c-c]!)i)eAf, ai) 3aIa|i 
b|teAc, A3Uf Ai|t ATijAib (and at times) Ai) 3aIa|i bu]6e, 
ffAbjiAf DA b-p^ipc (worm-fever) CjpijeAf c\x)^y -^If^^S* 
lA3A|t, tlA|5bedn, caccuJaS, A3U]- cjieoc. 20. Jf ti^a^c 
A17 c-eotuj* c^ A3Ab-fA A|fi 3AC uile qiji^eAf. 21, tS|] 
b-iOD5na(pr. eenyoo) 30 it)-be]beA& eoluf n)A]C A3An) a]|i 
3AC u]le A]C]b, 3aIa|i \)o ciT)i?eAf, 6|ft b| n?e Ain^fiji fAbA 
AW cij 1)^ i>ocA|t (in the house of the infirm or sick, 
I.e., infirmary). 22. B-fU]l eoluf ai|i bjc A3Ab Af leA- 
bAitA^b? 23. 'Ca; 6(|i le|3 n?e 30 leoji a]|i l^AjAf (on 
medicine, or medical art) 60 rx)6\i fjo 30 b-fujl bu]l A3ATT) 
ceAb (permission) f^jAil 6 ei3f(b (from the doctors) ah 
eAlAbA^i^ {al-yan — of the faculty), fe]bm a 6^apa& be 
It)' eolur. 24, Ca itjeub c]t)edl (how many kinds — pr. 
kynawl) cfijijeAf Aijij? 25. Jf jonjSA CjpeAl qi^ijeAf 
Aiji), 1)] fe|b]]t AjOit) A cu|i ojicu (there are many kinds — 
it is not possible to give each a name), c^ A3Ab f^^p 
eoluf A]f pomn—- n)A|t cA i)a C]i)t)|f co|cceAi)A — cpjoeAf 
C|t)D; cjppeAf c]to|6e ; cpijeAf f]ACAl; c]i)oeAf i)a ful; 
c|t)DeAf co]]tp ijo bo]l3; ad qtjoeAf co|3Cfi(ceAC ; b|i]t- 
qpijeAf ; A3Uf If ion)6A 3aIa|i, A3uf plA|3 (plague) a 
C]3eAf A]|t At) bu]i)e 5 '1) Ait) a C]3eAi)i) ffe 6 *i) ny-h\io\r) 
(from the time he comes from the womb) 311^ ai) aii) a 
cei3 T® ^^ '^ uA]it); fo fto]!)!) biob — SAUxft b]teAc ; 3<^Ia|i 
ce]c; 3AlA|t bu^be; 3AlA|t bub; 5aIa]i uirseAm^xil; saIaji 
c|ieACA6; A3Uf le]f ai) it)eub fo, cA A|cib]ft 30 leou be 
3i)Ac (usually) A]|i cIaji)!) ai) bu]i)e (on the children of 
man.) 26. "C^ 30 beiibii) — r<»ic|Tt) 30 b-fruil ai; beACA 
fo lAi) be 3AlA]t A5ur be cftJi6, b' A|C',b, A3ur oe pUfJ, 
6 cuf t)A b-0]3e i)0 50 b-c|5 uA|t% a|i ni-bdip > acc bui- 
beACAf bo &fA, c^ bi»ACA eile ai)i), ai)!) a lo-beibmid 
5AI) AjoTb, 3Ai; 3aUii. 5At) ciDvcAri sad pIa]3, sad b^if 
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<k]]t ^eA6 DA fto|t]tui8eAccA (during eternity). ^7. Jt 
40|b]i) Ai) fTDUAfpeAb (thought) 6. 28. Jp f|Oft 5uft 
bVo^b^i) A5A|Di)-i)e A c^ CO idoji fAO| leui). 29. 3* 
|iA|b flni) ttfle for A]5 fe^lb no beACA f|i). 30. 3"1^I">" 
fe Ai|t AD Dfb ceAbQA — 50 |tA]b f^pi? u]le adq ^ fe]lb 
50 r1o^ 

VOCABULARY. 



bAtiAjlle, m, p/ur. a]6, a barrel; 
Welsh, baril; French, baril, 

Ctjtit /f dispraise ; v, to dispraise ; 
buinc A cix]i)eAit to dispraise 
one; Welsh, irvyti, complaint. 
•— rent, tax, fine; c)t^ clx^n ofW), 
there is a fine on me; ct^ ipe 
5^0 c!x]ti, I am without fine. 

— adj., dear, beloved, cherished. 

— nndefiled, chaste; a iQACA)tt 
c&iD, undefiled mother. 

ClU|i7-ifQ. 1 hear, v, irr;' cuAUr* P^r. 
tense, I beard; cuaU]6 r^, he 
heard ; clu]i)-r Ab, I shall hear ; 
A15 dor, hearing ; Greek, K\i(ci, 
iiuet, he hears, v; K\vrhs, kiutot, 
adj.; Welsh, clffwi ciutt, an ear ; 
Irish, clUAr, an ear ; eld, fame ; 
8ancrit,«nilaA; Russ,«/mcA; the 



gnttoral letters c, k, are changed 

into the sibilant, r* 
5Uoi6, V, call ; 5U016 A]ft, call him ; 

gUo]6eAr9 1 called. 
I0C, V, pay ; b'locaf , I paid : ]oci^Ab, I 

shall pay. 
^^itlX^Vy (pi'* mdithther), master. 
?OATjirr|tedp, /. mistress. • 
9)|orCp, m, a measure. 
9)]orfiirteAcc,/, measurement 
OU,/, oil ; Latin, oleum, 
5c6Tiim,much, plenty, score, twenty ; 

|>2ifr. pc^f^ » M> cft) rcoTn* three 

score. 
5of5eal, m, gospel, good story, from 

to, happy, and f^eMl, story, 

news; Greek, ^V'dyytWtoy^ ev- 

migeUioH, good newt. 



EXERCISE L. 

1. Ca fheub z^ o]tTn, a ti)A]5|fc(p ; 6]|i ]f idiai) l]on) 
id' f^ACA b'loc. 2. "C^ ceub pupc o|ic. 3. N| ipoitdn 
&. 4. 2I1) n)A]c leAc ):iaca bufpe A]|t b]c e]le, b'^oc ? 5. 
)«* ti)A]c l|oii7. 6. Ca fbeub c^ A(|t Tn'ACA]|t? 7< 'C^ b^ 
ceub pui)c 8. CAb 6 c^ A]|t n)0 6eA|tb|tACA]]t ? 9. 

'C^ qOf bl]A5A1)A) AJttf IttAC CU|5 fCd^Jl CAO|tAC. 10« 

Ca rheub r]V? H Titnc^oll cu]5 ceub pui>c 12. 2t)A 
locfTA^b it)e t)^ f]ACA u^le a c^ 0|tA]i7i7, be]6 5A|t|t 50 
11)1 le pui)c A5Ab le fA5A]l (to get). 13. Be|6 50 be^- 
n}\r), 14. )f cd]|t bu]c a 6eAQA6 n)A|t it^ope ai) n)AO]i 
A]|i A leisnju^b ADDf Ai) c-fo^fseul? 16. CAb fe hd? 
16. Mac b-ftt]l f^of A5Ab; ijaji le]3 cu 50 fO]i)|c fe? 17. 
5l^ 5u|t cuAlAf (although I did hear it), ^f tda^c Ijorn a 
clof Ajiit* 18. 4>o b^ feA|t fAi6b||i ai)q (there was a 
rich man) A13 a ]tA]b n7A0|t, A5uf ca]D]c c^^i) A]fi, suft 
fCAp fe A rQAO|i>. 2l5uf bo 5IA018 a Cf5eA|tpA A|]t, 
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A5ttf bub^iitc lejf; cAb e fo a 61u]1)]id ofic; cAbA]|i 
bAit) coi)rav A^n bo ii)AO|tACc. 19. 2lcc cAb 6 |t|i)i)e ai) 
n7A0|t ? 20. 51^01^ T^ -^TT^ -^^ rt)n]Tjic]Ji Af^t a ^tAjb 
f^ACAy A3ttf babA]|tc fe le]f anj-ceub btt]i)e, **CAb e cA 
Af3 TDO tiseAitpA o|ic-tA." 2l5uf b'f|ieA5A]|i ad feAfi; 
ceab bAft]tA]le oIa ; bubA]]tc fe, 5IAC bo peAi)t) A5ttf 
f3|i]ob be]C m-bappaile picciD. Sljuf bubA]|tc fe le]f ai) 
bA]tA feA|i, Ajttf cufA, "Ca Tf)eub ca o]tc?" 21 be]|i, 
ceub fO]Ofup c|iu]coeACCA (wheat). 4>eAi) ce]C]te fcdfji 
be, A]|t fe. 2t)olAi)i) Ai) 'CijeAjiijA ai) feA|ib|:05Ai)CA]6 
^o — AD b^ADfA^S cttfA l|OiD-fA n)A]t |t]DDe fe-rAD le]f 

AD fDU]DqTt A]|l A jlA^b DA f|ACA? 21. Bui6eACAf fAO| 

AD T^^T^IP^PT* > ^^c ^1 66ADpAb |ift||i b' ]A|i|tACA|f. 22. 

J0CA]TDf TDA|t f|D, AD TDeUb A C^ OftH) f^lD A5ttf A||t 11)0 
JAOICA. 



THIRTY-SECOND LESSON. 

Obs. 1. — 2l)|t, on; and the prepositional pronouns, ojtiD, 
on me ; o|tc, on thee ; A]|t, on him ; A]|tcf , on her ; 0|iA|DDf 
on us, &c., follow verbs of asking, entreating, imposing an 
obligation on one, and the like ; as, ]A|1|i cp(5cA||ie " A||i" 
4)|A, ask mercy {on) of God ; itdpi5]td 0|ic a <bf a, I entreat 
{on) thee, O Lord ; f ub o|tc, there is (a toast) on you — 
your health — a short form of address used by the peasantry 
in drinking healths. 

Secondly, A||t means for. In this sense it is put before 
the noun of price, and also the thing priced ; as, what ex- 
change shall man give for his soul, CAb ^ ad c-ACjtugAb 
b6A]tpA]6 AD bu]De ** A]|t" A adatd ? He shall not give it 
for silver or gold, d| CAbAjif a]6 ffe ft " a]|i" Ai|i5iob do 
•• Ai|i" Oft. I shall not do so for love, for fear, or for 
hatred, D] S^ADfAb 6 " Ai|t*' Sji^, ** A||t" UAfi^ADy DO " A||i" 
f UAC. For the love of God, " a||i" JtiAb <De ; for mercy's 
sake, "Ain^'fOD DA cp6cA||ve; do it not^br all you ever 

saw, DA b^AD fe " Al|l" A b-^ACAjS Ctt in AID. 

Obs. 2. — In buying or selling, therefore, when the pre- 
position " for," in English, governs the noun of price, or 
the thing priced, it is translated into Irish by ^*A]|t;'' as, 
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how do you sell (how much is for) this ? — Ca rtjeub ci^ 
A^ji fo? How do you sell the cloth? — Irish form: How 
^nuch have you for (on) the cloth ? — Ca ibeub c^ -^S^b 
"a]|i" An eubAC? It is seven shillings "per" yard, c^ 
feACC rciU|f)5 "a]|i" ai) c-flAC. Sometimes the preposi- 
tion is left understood; as, c^ fe feACc r^jUjoS ai) c-fUc, 
\t is seven shillings the yard. 

Thirdly, A||i means in ; as, a|i i)-acai|i a c^ " a]|i" 
Nfejii), Our Father who art in heaven ; " ai|i" f Ab, in 
lentjth ; " ai|i" lefceAb, in bread th. 

Fourthly, a||i means against ; as, 30 f AbAlA]6 t>|A f]i)i), 
"A^]t" 3AC A]C]b, *'Ai]t" CfprjeAf, A3ur **a||i" 3AC ai^acap 
i)A blfASOA, may God preserve us against every distemper, 
sickness, and harm of the year. 

C|t|0]T bo rno co]ii}||iceA6 ^x)X) ]u6 *' ai|i** t}|rb ; " Ai|i" 
lofCAb; Ai|i bACA&; "a]|i" 3U]t) — May Christ, I pray, pro- 
tect me to-day, against poison and fire, against drowning 
ftnd wounding. — St. Patrick's Hymn. 



VOCABULARY. 



bui^eAl, m, plur, e]l, t bottle, t cask, 
a silly person ; Freoch, dottteitie; 
Spanish, 60/W/a; Italian, budello, 

t>U|beAlA]tt, m, a butler (as it were 
bottler), from buiueAl and |reAtt. 

CocAl, m (from cuac, hollow, con- 
cave, and ^Al [hence f:AUc], a 
cover, a garment), a hood, a 
cowl, a mantle, a vestment ; 
cocAl At) c-fA^AiTic, the priest's 
vestment ; cocaI ai) rhAt>A|5, the 
monk's cowl. 
— a husk, a shell, a circular cover- 
ing; cocaI a cfto|6e, the heart 
gac, the pericardium ; Welsh, 
eochl ; British, cucal; hence 
Latin, cuculus (Camden); Ger- 
man, kugel; English, cowl, an- 
cient speihng, cowel. Secondary 
meaning is, cuckold ; one kood- 
wiuked. 
CocA]l, V, to roll up, to coil, to gather 
into a heap; Greek, xvKXioot 
icukleo, to turn, to whirl, to roll 
up, to coil; KVK\os, kuklos, a 
circle. 



CuAc, adj., hollow, empty, coneave. 
CaAc, m, plur. cuaca, a cup, a ImiwI, 

a bumper ; so called on Eicouut 

of its concavity — 

'♦Cuin fcAtlC AIJ CUAC," 

" Send round the bovrl ;' 

«*2li) CUAC tijAfi ir c6]Ti ruAf 
Ifon," 
" Fill the bumper fair." 

— t fold, a plait, a curl; 

** 21 MOo^l" fW^inC IJA 5-CUAC4 

« charming queen of the gol- 
den curls." 
IA016 0|ffij A]|% tffi nA 0-O5. 

CuAC, the cuckoo ; perhaps so called 
on account of the hollow tone in 
which it sounds its own name. 

CUAC05, /, a little bowl or cup, t 
young cuckoo, a young liiilA 
girL 

CuACAfi, m, a small cup. 

CuACAc, adj., abounding in cupaw 
plaited, folded. 
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CuAr (ts if cuAcAf), m, t cave, a 
hollow, a cayity such as is found 
at the core in fruit. 

CoAfAc, adj,t hollow, concaTe, un- 
sound, porous. 

CubAftf m (pr. ioo-ar, in one syl.), 
froth, foam ; rpAii aij 5-cubAn 
Am Aij c-rT^ut, like the froth on 
the stream ; Greek, K^fxa, kuma. 

CubAttAc, adj.f frothy, foamy, spumy ; 
y:]oi) cubAtt^c, champagne. 

Cu]p (Written also co-\p^f/, foam : as, 
ti)Att 6njp cubA]Y\ A l)Sv ceo^ like 
the ioam of froth during a hazy 
day. 

CupAc, and copjiC, adj., foamy, hoK 
low, unsubstantial. 

leA6 (spelled also let), n. m, a half ; 
as, beAn 6a Icac oe, make (two) 
halves of it ; a side ; as, A]Yt ^ac 
leaC, on each side. leAt, in com- 
position, means one o/'^tc'O (Lat., 
alter) ; as, c& re a lui6e Am a 
leAt-tAob, he is lying on one 
side; Ajti leA6-co]r,on one foot; 
Am leAt-lATQ, with one hand ; 
A leAft-fuil, hit tingle eye; \e<yt' 
cluAf, a single ear ; letcjnn (half 
a head), a cheek : leAtrb^f , one 
thigh; leAt-cttuinoe, a hemi- 
sphere ; leAc-c|to]f), a half- 
crown; leAc-p]^TiT»abalf-penny; 
leAc-punr a half-pound ; leAi- 
ttorA, a half-ounce ; leA6-cuA]tic, 



a half-round, a semicircle ; le6- 
]Dre (a half-island), a peninsula ; 
leAc-^ocA|l, a by-word, a pro- 
verb; cu]5eAi7n rreAfi lei^eAr) 
leA6-pocA]l, verbum tapientibne 
sat, a man of learning under- 
stands a half-word; leAc-ce^n- 
CA]1, a semicircle. It forms the 
prefix of those Irish topographi- 
cal names that begin with La ; 
as, Lara, i.e., leAc-nAc, the half 
fort ; Laliinch, i.e., leAc-inre ; 
Lahardaun, leAc-A|tbA]i7, half-a- 
hillock ; Lecale (in Down), leAc- 
Caca]1, Cabal's half. 5o leTc, 
literally, to or with half, i.e., 
one-half more of any specified 
measure; as, bA rlAc 50 le^t, 
two yards and a half; cni fpfle 
50 le|6, three miles and a half ; 
A Xe]tf a part; zA\t[\ A leT6, 
come apart ; Ann a le]c, in be- 
half of; |:a le]t, severally, each, 
one by one. 

StobA, m, silk; as, colA|6 p^obA, a 
silk dress. 

Sftol, m, satin ; as, cocaI pp6|li a 
satin vestment. 

CaBajti (ihow-ar), give ; ». irr ; 
ittSAft P^f-t I gave ; cAb'ttpAb, 
I shdl give ; b^ArtfrAb, affected 
future; as, x)] b^Ant^Ab, I shall 
not give ; A17 in-b^Art|:Ab, shall I 
give. 



EXERCISE LI. 

1. 9Xr) ^AbAC § fo? 2. SeA6. 3. Ca ineub c^ AjAb 
V "a]|i." 4. Ceic|te fqU]t}5 beu5 "a||i" ai) c-fUic. 5. )x 

^bAO|i h\ 1)1 ^tt xv> ^* 6' 'So ^i")i») If ri^; ^3"r ^a 

f6 fAOjl **A||l" AD luAC ub. 7. 6-ptt]l 6AbAC fp<5|l, t}0 

piobA A5Ab? 8. 'C^. 9. Ca ii)eub c^ A5Ab "a]|i?" 10. 
t)A puijc A]7t Ai) c-fUlc. 11. )x X^^V^ ^ "-^iK* X}^y* ^2. 
2lo Tf)]Ai) leAC A ceAi)t)acc ? 13. Jf td|Ad ; 5ea|i|i bfe 
6a t^Aic 50 leAC. 14. 6-]:uil eA|i|tAib (wares) e]le A5Ab? 
15. 'Csx At)i)f Ai) cAob ub caU be '0 c-fiopA (shop), 16. 
If TDA^c Ifoii) c^ ^5ttf ftt3C]ittA|8 ^^Ja^I ; ca rt)cub cA 
A5Ab **A]]t" Ai) fu5C|iuA|6? 17. 'Ca cu|5 r<^(ll|i)3 ah 
puDc "A|[i"cae, ASttr f6 piSfi)^ ^i) pi^oc **A|ii" fits- 
Id 
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cftuA]6« 18. TJ^ f]i) b^oft, 1)] teA]tpA|6 11)6 AT) otfteAb 
f|n **A]jC^ A1) c6; c^ A1) fu5C|tuA]& fAOjt 50 leo|i; 5UC 

^9. ^<v]t*e, 6 cAfiU (whereas) 5U|i 50^6^6 leAC (that it is 
customary with you) c6acc ca5ATt)9 b|6eA8 fe A5Ab " a||i" 
fin; Acc A]|i id' focAfl bujc c^ fe fAOji; Asuf njuijA 5tt|% 
cu-f6]i) A c^ Ai)0, !)| bfeAjif A]i)o (I would not give) btt]c 

fe A||l AP luAC ffl). 20. 3o T^^l^ Tf)A]C A5Ab, A5ttf C^ 

nje bu]6eAC bu|c. 21. CAb e fo ca A5Ab Aijijf ao n>- 
bA(iTtA]le? 22. T^^, f]oi). 23. CAb e ai) c-fAn)A(l f|oi)A 
6 — f ^01) Sp^]i7eAC, 1)0 f |oi) pfiAjijceAC, f loi) f ]Oi)i) (white 
wine) 1)0 f]oi) beA|t5 (red wine), f^oi) cubAjtAC, i)o f|oo 
3AI) cttbAfi? 24. Nf'l (for 1)1 b-ftt]l) ai)1) acc ffoi) co|c- 
ceAi) (common), beA|i5 ; Asuf c^ ffe c|i^ f3]U|05 ai) bu^- 
b&Al. 25. N) be]6 Ti)e le^f (I shall not be with it, Le.^ I 
shall not have it, nor buy it); ca f|oi) bAOji 'f"-*^ ci|i fo; buS 
i!)Aic l|0ii)<ibei6*pQTi ^-F^^lijc. 26. B* feib||i 5u|i fedfiyt 
bu]c A befc f-Ai) ii)-bA]le. 27. 6-fttll FoJaji tda|C A5A|1)i) 
Ai) 5l|A5Ainfo? 28. 'Cs^. 29. B-fU|l coi]tce bAO|i A5uf 
cftufcoeACc? 30. 'Cs^]h» 31. CAb 6 c:di A^ft d|ti)A (barley), 
A]]i feAjAl (rye) ? 32. 'Cajb f ao|i. 33. 2li) ii)-bei6 beoc 
A5Ab, 6 CAftlA 50 b-f a]ln)U]b a 3-ceAi)i) a ce^le (since we 
have met together — literally, since we are at the head one 
of the other). 34. Be]6. 35. CAb e ]f ti)A]C leAc? co|io 
f]Oi)A, AI) feA8 (is it?), i)o cuac pu|i)f ? 36. B^]6 ai> 
cofii) fioi)A A5An). 37. Mac fedjtft bu|C cuac ptt|nf, 
0||i ]f TDA]C l|oiD Ai) CUAC bul cAfic (go round) ? 38. jf 
fe^|i|i l|OiD-fA Ai> f^oi). 39. B|&eA6 A5Ab: — beACA bu|i)e 

A C0|L 

Obs. — In such sentences as, '* which of us" (of you, of 
them) ; " how many of us ;" " some of us," the words of us^ 
of yoUf of them^ are translated, not b]i)i) (of us) ; b]b (of 
you) ; bjob ; but a5A|di) (at us) ; AjAjb (at you) ; ac^ 
(at them) — which is peculiar to the plural form alone of 
this prepositional pronoun, A3A11); as, every one of us is 
«;ood — cA 3AC bu|i)e "a3A]I)1)" n)A]c; which of them do 
you like best? — C|A "aca** ]f fedfi]t leAc? I do not like 
either of them — 1)| fOA^c \\oxt) ceACCAft ** aca ;" many of 
you are rich — c^ ido|iAi) " A3A]b" fA]&b||i; b|i|ff|6 ctiijeAit 
"A5A|b-fo"ceub, A3uf cuififift ceub A5A(b-fe bete fi)jle cuii> 
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cefCG — five of yours shall pursue a hundred others, and a 
hundred ufyoti ten thousana. — Leviticus^ xxvi. 8, 

Sometimes both prononns, aca (to them), and bfo5 (of them), are em- 
ployed to render this distributive meaning stronger; as, Which of them is the 
beat ?— C|A *♦ ACA bfob" ir roArtn ? Which of your relatives is dearest to 
you?— C14 "ACA &e" bo ri>uincip sjAoilipAijrA leAc? Which of the two 
U the better ?^1A "ac*\ be" *o ii).bo]Ti: (couple) \x Te^ftti? 

VOCABULARY. 

Hostile, oArtjAbAC. 

Madam, heAi7Alc|tA, brAO co]rt, 
Tciv]r>beAn. 



— choice, no^A, co]l, co?;nujA6. 

— ease, v6\(tieo^x* rojAiijlAcc, 

— kindly feeling, c]f|p^lcAr, |:£^]U 
ce, ironn. 

— what the will dictates, co|(, 
tiojA, njiAn. 

— gratification, ca6aiI, cl;&r* 
With pleasure, le ironn, le |:A|lce, 

or 50 pon»b-^Tt. 
Too ought, If coin 0U|c (it is right 

for you). 
Visit, cuA]tic, /; come on a visit. 

CAflfl Alfl CUAinC ; CUATltC 

means, literally, a circle, circum- 
ference, circulation ; As, t^A 
cuAittr, round about; cuAiftc 
f)A irolA, circulation of the blood ; 
hence, a visit, Afit cuAinc, on a 
visit; cuAinceACAf and cuAjft- 
c]66ACc, visiting, gossiping. 



Lady, beAf)-C]5eAiii7A (wife of a lord). 

— beAn-rlA|t (wife of a prince). 

— be AT) uApAl (a noble or gen- 
tlewoman). 

— belt, a being by excellence, 
an elegant person, a lady. 

Please, niAttAn, v ; rArujA6 ; if you 

please, n)^ V r^ bo toil e (if it 

is your .will); n^x jr n)A]t leAc 

(if it is good with you) ; n)2v ]r 

tijiAij leAc ; njA ]f A]l leAc ; 

tijJv V cA]t?)eAri) leAc. What- 
ever you please, r.]A Ajft h}t t)]6 

to-^Xi^x cu. 
Pleasant, cA]ct)eAn)AC, cA]6leAc, to- 

l&rAc, itTofbeubAc. 
Pleasure (delight, gratification of 

mind or body\ x^m ; CA7&- 

ijeAri); fAfU^Ad, fol^kf, foj, 

clAr. 

EXERCISE LIL 
I. Sir (a fAOf), do me the honour of taking wine (oodf|t 
V\ox) 6l \\orri). 2. With pleasure, Sir (le trooOi a Sb^oi). 
3* Which {of them — C]A aca) do you prefer (like the 
better — ^f f!e^|t|t leAc), the red or the white wine? 4. I 
like the white better than the red. 5. The pleasure of wine 
with you, Madam (b^AO bAn? cfpeAlcAf fjoQ ol l|OfT>, 
A beAO uAf A|l) ; please, Sir, help the lady to wine — l|Of) 
no 'i) ii)i)AO] UAf All ip\ox) n)A *f 6 bo cofl 6. 6. With 
pleasure. Sir. 7. Which dish do you prefer, Madam — 
lamb, fowl, or mutton (c|A " aca" ^eo|l \x f^^W ^^^ — 
iiAi)-peo|l, eAi)lA]C, jjo cA0|i-f eo]l) ? 8. I prefer lamb. 9. 
Sir, which {of them) will you have? 10. I will have 
mutton, Si»', ir you please. 11. Very well {c^ 30 idajc) ; 
your friend, Mr. Blakci will do me the honour of wine. 
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12. With pleasure, Sir. 13. Which do you prefer — port or 
sherry? 14. I prefer port. 15. The wines are excellent — 
If bTtcdg At) fioij e yo. 16. England appears to be much 
afraid of France at present. 17. She is very much afraid 
(cA eA5lA Ti)6|i A||ic]). 18. Which of the two do you like 
the better — England or France? 19. Some of us prefer 
England ; many of us like France better : if England treated 
us more kindly, and not have us slaves, I should prefer 
England (bA TD-bei6eA& SACfA0A]6 ijiof ce^rj^njl^ l]i)i), 
A3ttf 3AI) fcl^bAib A 6eAt)A6 &|pi)» b' fe^|i|i licit) S^f^- 
1)1 Ac). 20. Of the three last parliaments, which was the 
best for this country? — *'C|A aca" be i)A cfii peiffb bei« 
g(Oi)ACA, A b* feAjtit bo '1) qii 1*0 ? 21. It is hard to say, 
indeed ; they are all unfriendly to this country, so I do not 
like any of them. 22. James, tell me, how is your rich 
friend the Seigneur O'Neil. 23. He is well. 24. Is he 
well liked ; do mayiy of you like him well ? 25. Indeed, 
some of us do, and some of us do not. 26. Which of you 
like him best? 27. I like him very well myself? 28. Sir, 
you ought to visit us this autumn ; many of us at home like 
to see you amongst us. 29. I think I shall. 30. We shall 
be so happy to see you. 



THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 

Prepositions in Irish do not, generally, as in Latin, in 
Greek, and in the Romance languages, combine with verbs 
and nouns to express new relations of cause, effect, time, 
j)lace. In this simple trait, our language bears a strong 
grammatical affinity to the primitive Saxon tongue. Ex. : 

He descended into hell ; the 21 "cuai6 fiof*^ (went down) 
third day He arose again 30 b-)Fr*|oi)n, a b'eiitig ai) 
from the dead, and ascend" ciieAf l^ 6 rbAjibAjb, a 

ed into heaven. — Apostles ^' cttAi& f uai*" (went up) 

Creed, Ai]t nefri). — Cfi^ i)A 1;- 

ZlpfcoL 

We haye said " generally/' because the Dreposition is sometimes, but very 
rarely, incorporated with a noun or verb ' as, no|.n)>ti^b. a preface (frum 
Tto].i;, before, aad «tA6, saying, a discourse) \ 0]b]|t*QU]6e, intercession (trom 
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eib]n» between, and 5U]6d, praying) ; just as in English we sometimes meet 
•Qch prepositional compoand words as /orc'thoughtf a/Zer-thought, tn-lay, 
•tt/-8trip, under-tike. 

From this use of the preposition, and the different relative meanings, pri- 
mary and secondary, which arise from it and the verb, have sprung many 
idioms, most of which we have already noticed, and others we shall, as we 
advance, put before our readers. 

Obs. I. — In familiar discourse^ prepositions are, in Irish, 
as in English, separated from the relative pronouns, and from 
the interrogative pronouns ; as, ca|1)]c ai) }:e^\i '* a" b-f iql 
n7]|*e cof^n^Ajl leff*, the man whom I am like to came; C]A 
b-|:tt]l za cof*ATi)^]l leff ? — whom are you like to? The 
former could be, perhaps, more grammatically written thus : 
c<\]i)]c Ai) |:eA|i le a b-^u|l njife copATi)A|l; and the latter, 

CIA lejf A b-pUfl CU COfAli)A]l? 

Dr. O'Donovan does not approve of thus separating the relative pronoun 
from the governing preposition, and of placing the latter at the end of the 
sentence. Lindley Murray condemns the same practice in the English lan- 
guage ; yet the best English writers, from Lord Macaulay to Dr. Faber, ob- 
stinately continue to practise it, judging the point to be, it seems, in English 
as it is in Irish, rather a propriety of idiom than an error of grammar. 

Note. — *' In the English, as in all other languages, a great number of ex- 
pressions, scarcely warrantable in strict syntax, become part and parcel of the 
language. To condemn these at once is unphilosophical. The better method 
is to account for them." — The Englith Language, by Dr. Latham. 

Obs. 2. — The prepositions come immediately after the 
interrogative pronouns; as, C|a *' A||i" cufc ai) c|iai)0? — 
whom on did the lot fall? CAb **fA0j" ai|i cai^jc cu ? — 
what ybr have you come ? C|A '*le]f" ai) f5]Aij fo? — whom 
with the knife this? (See Twenty-eighth Lesson, Exer- 
cise XLiii., p. 169). 

VOC.\BULARY. 

Cheek, leACA, // 5rtUAi6, /, com- 
plexion, the blush on the cheek ; 

" Ir bo tll HA neoT^A 'ijUAf lo 



n)* inttAi6," 
" And the tears trickled down by 
my cheeks." — Uo]6 0]nn. 

" t5o b' 6a JnuAfi fteAnS njAti 
cAottcon/' 

"Thy cheek, like rowen-fruits' 
lustre." — Iriih Songs, by Ed- 
ward IVaUh, 

Create, c|tufc'.ii5, v, from cnai, form, 



Creator, crtucuT^ceoiri, from citucu]^. 
The ending, toin, ceoin, or oirt, 
corresponds with the noun-end* 
ing or in Latin ; er in English ; 
as, 5ttiSx6uT^630|tt, amator, lover. 

Christ, Cti|ort), our Lord. 

Christian, Ctt]ort)Ai5e ; as, ceASAfs 
CttiofbAfQe, Christian doctrine, 
catechism. 
— c|t|of&Aii)A|l, from c|t|ort), and 
AmA]l, like. 

Doctrine, ceAs^rs, m, teaching, in- 
struction, direction. 



shape, external appearance. I Doctor, oi&e ; ceASAfScoiri, w, a 
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teacher; doctor of canon law, 

notftyA ; a doctor of theology, 

reA5Ar5co]ft, or o^be be *n bfA- 

6acc. 
Face, A^A]6 (eye-ye), /, face, front, 

surface. ^5ur tyo \Ah\jn ah 

CioOAtioA le 9)A0]re "AjAjd 

ATit A^Ai6/' And the Lord spoke 

to Moses /actf to face, 
tlnn AoAt6, in face of, i^., against; 

he went againtt his enemy, cua|6 

re Ann A^Af6 a oArbAjb. tt 

tlo^AtllJA, CAb rA lAfADD b'^O- 

Ans "ADO A^Ai6" bo pobAil? 
Why, Lord, is thy indignation 
enkindled againtt thy people ? 
cried Moses to God. ^]ti a^a]6, 
forward, on front; cctq Am 
b' aJai6, go forward (literally, 
go on your face) ; fronting, op- 
posing ; as, tu5 re a^ai6 otinj, 
he turned (sharply) on me. 
Face, eubAHy m. 

— bneAC, m, aspect, image, mien ; 
Welsh, drych. 

— SO^iPf ft countenance, mien, 
▼isage. 

— 5t)A0|, m, physiognomy, com- 
plexion of features. 

— 5ne, m, form, external appear* 
ance, gender, kind. 

EXERCISE LIIL 
A Mother teaching her children : 

Richard, KilXA|ib ; George, SeojifA ; Eliza, 6lif . 

1. (Richard) — See that picture (|0Tt)A]5) ; whom is it 
like? 2. (George) — It is like the priest. 3. It is not; but 
I know whom it is like. 4. Whom now ? 5. My father. 
6. Indeed it is not; just look at it again — look at his brow 
and at his cheek. 7. I do (look), at his brow, and at his 
cheek, and at the chin. 8. But do you look at the eye ; 
the eye is very like the eye of Father John. 9. (Mother) — 
My children, are you ready? 10. (Richard) — Yes, mamma, 
we are all ready (fe^b, a Ti)ACAi]t CAn)U(b u]le T^e]6), 11. 
Do you know your lessons (b-|:a|l eoluf A5A|b A||i buft 
le|5eAi;) ? 12. (Richard) — I know I have mine* 13. 



.— rno, m, fashion, appearance of 
a person or thing, shape. 

Human, bAorjijA, from bu^oe, a per« 
son. 

Interrogate, lAttft, ask ; riAirnuTo, in* 
quire ; ceftrnuf^, o, question. 

Midst, middle, centre, 19^^6019 ; as, 
A, iQeAbof) A cAittbe, in the 
midst of his friends; TQeA6oii 
lAe, mid'day, meridiet; iQeA6oif 
0]6ce, midnight: Latin, medium, 
medio noeiie. ^eA6on also sig- 
nifies means ; as, leir ai) roe^. 
tot) TOf by this means ; Welsh, 
moddian, middle ; Fr., moyeH / 
Arm., moyen. 

^eA6oi7co]tt» mediator; from foeA- 
600, middle. 

Picture, lom&i^; Latin, imago; 10- 
ii)A]§ CHjofb Asuf 1JA HAonj, 
the image or picture of Christ 
and the Saints, ^no Aon ^ocaI, 
ni B-pU|l CAob b' A b-c|onco- 
CAn)U]b f)Ac b-|:u|l Totbivjo Ai| 
bA]r or All 5-corijAti: in a 
word, there is not a side to 
which we can turn where the 
image of death does not meet 
us. — Dr, Gallagher* 9 Sermon on 
Death, 
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(George) — So have I mine (lessons). 14. (Eliza) — I have 
every word in all my lessons, except geography — I have 
not that. 15. (Mother) — I shall interrogate only in cate* 
chism {'X'AX) ceA3Af5 C[t|OfbA]5 AibA^i)) ; Richard, who it 
God (R]rcA||ib, c]^ fe <t)|A)? 16. (Richard) — The Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth (c|mctt|3ceo||i i)e]ri)e A5ttf caItijai)), 
and Sovereign (^]tb) Lord of all things (5^6 tt]le d]6). 17. 
Good boy (ti)A|C ai) buACA^U). How many persons in God? 
18. (Richard) — Three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 1 9. V ery good boy ; which of the three 
persons, George, assumed (took — ^Uc) a human body — 
col^i) bAOi)i)A? 20. The Son of God, the second person of 
the Blessed Trinity — ai) bA|iA peA|ifA be *v 'CjiiAijoib ]to 
i)Aoii)CA. 21. On what day was He born? 22. On Christ- 
mas Day, about midnight — l^ QObUc A]|t UA]|t ai) rr)eCk6o]i) 
OfSce. 23. (Richard) — I am tired, mamma — c^ nje ca]|t- 
feAC A TbACAfit. 24. Well, my boy, you were saying you 
were like some one. 25. No; but George said that this 
likeness resembled the priest, Father John — be||i Seofif a 

50 b-pttjl AP ]0Tt)A]5 fO C0fAli)A]l le|f AO C-|*A5A|IC— A1) 

c-ACA]|i SeA5AD. 26. And what do you say? 27 • I say 
it is like papa. 28. And whom are you like yourself, with 
your big cheeks ? 29. I am like father. 30. Can you say 
the *«Our Father?" 31. I can, to be sure. 32. What 
Father is meant there ? 33. God — our Father who is in 
heaven, as St. Francis said ; I remember the story you told 
us. 34. And ?^e you like Grod, George, tell me? 35. Oh, 
yes, I am like Him — my soul is like Him. 36. Oh I do 
you think so? 37. I am sure of it. 38. Take care, then, 
never to make yourself unlike (ijeAib-cofAiijAil) Him by 
staining so lovely an image — CAbA||i A^jie n)A|i f]0 3AI) cu 
|:6|D A 6eAi)A6 i)eAri)-cofATi)A]l le|f, a|5 n?|UeAb ]0rt)Ai5e 

CO Mtt]17. 

THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

The most peculiar idiom, because the strangest, yet 
noticed, is that which arises from the use in Irish of the 
preposition ai)1), zn, with the possessive pronouns, after the 
verb c^, is (b|, was ; bc]6, will he), and its inflections, to 
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express what is predicated or declared of the nominative 
case ; as, I am a good man, is translated into Ij'ish, c^ nye 
" Ai)i) Ti)o" f e^n n)^]ty I am in my good man ; the man is a 
king, z^ At) f eA|i " At}i) a" |i]3, literally, the man is in his 
king, i.e,^ in the state of a king; she is a virgin, c^ T] 
"ado a" b-o]5; Joseph was steward over all Egypt, b] 
Jofep **Ai)i) a" ii)AO|i Of C]oi)ij i)a b-ft3|?ce u^le; we 
are Christians, CATDU|b-t}e "ai)1) a|i" S-CTtlofbA^Jcjb; the 
Romans were brave wariors, b| i)a Kon)^t)A]3 "ai)I) a" 
^3^ir3]^]6 cfieuijA. 

NoTB. — The preposition Arjt) does not follow the emphatic form of the verb 
to be, ]T, is (or bu6, was), which is a mere copula, expressing simply exist- 
ence, and not like zix, which expresses existence in a certain state, time, 
condition. 

The preposition ai)i) is commonly omitted whenever the 
possessive pronouns of the first and second persons, c.s well 
plural as singular, follow; as, / am a good man, ca rne ^ mo 
f eA|i n)A|c ; you are a prince, c^ cuf a 'bo plAfc : Aijt) is 
omitted before ti)o and bo. 

In published works the preposition and the possessive 
pronouns are contracted — At)t) ti)o, in wy, into a' itj* or An) ; 
ATjiD bo, in thyy to a^ b', or Ab ; as, 

HeulcAn 11)0 botAftu 

7. 

21 fee ! 5An nje " Am" AbAiUfu, 
Ho «'Ati)" noiniu beA5 ejsin, 

Wo "Afl)" nor AijTjr at? 5;j\]nt>fT). 
?l)An A i)-5nj?v6uiJeAni) cd "Ab" AooAfu 

IT. 

?J)An f^il 'r 50 ii)-buA]Ofe;Jv l|om, 

3eu5«iinfD cisin, 
t>o be]6eA6 A5Ab "ad" 6eAT-UAiri), 

"No A ii)-b|tollAc 5eAl bo leioe! 



STAR OF MY PATH. 

Would that I were the apple. 
Or the wee daisy only, 

Or the rose in that garden 
Where then walkest lonely I 
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ir. 

Of my leaflets or flowVets 

Vd hope thou wouldst choose some, 
To bear in thy bright hand 

Or wear on thy bosom ! 

— The Poett and Poetry of Mututer, Second Seriet, p. xxii. 

Erionnach. 



^'5^<^Vi ^3**r ctt-f A A b- 
peACAb, If fe^]t|i e-fAi) 

IDfle UAIH DA CUf A, CU(|l A 

5-c^f 30 b-^ttil cu ** A'b" 
1^13 00 "Ab" pfifont^rA. 

0||i *r ^ir^ -^^1) r;i3eAfit)A 

A CU3 ATDAC f|b Af CAlArb 

ijA b-63]pce le be]C A*n)' 

4)lA A3A|b. 



If he be in a state of grace, 
and you in sin, he is a 
thousand times better than 
you, although you be a 
king OT a prince. — Dr, 
Gallagher. 

For I am the Lord, who 
brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, that I might 
be a God to you. — Lev. 
xi. 45. 



Before possessive pronouns of the third person, a, his, her, 
their, A!)i) is written 'ijij a, or 't}A ; as John is a good man, 
c^ Se^3Ai) *x}X) A peA|i fijAic; Judith is a handsome girl, 
c^ SfubAt) \x) A CAjlii) Mu]i); James was a great scholar, 
b| SeAn)Uf ^v)X) a fcol^iite ti)5|i ; the men are princes, c^]b 
ijA y\}} *i)ij ^ b-f lAic]b ; " If his offering be a holocaust^ 
and of the herd," ^a bfbeAijij a CAbAjicAf ^x)X) a ]0&bA||tc 
lo|p5ce A5uf be^i) cfieub. 

VOCABULARY. 



Bishop, 6Arpo5, m, from the Greek, 
eiriffKorros, episkopos ; by chang- 
ing k into fft and by metathesis 
alternating the consonants. 

Class, cu]beACc,/, from cu]b, some, 
a share ; coti^placc, ^ a com- 
pany, a party; cotopAnic, /: 
onb, m, order. 

Egyptian, ejipccAC. 

Gaul (a), 5aU. 

Jacob, fAcob (pr. Yacob), SeAcohf 
from the Hebrew, yaeob, to sup- 
plant — because he twice sup- 
planted his brother Esau. 

Joseph, lofcp (pr. Yoteph), or S^O' 
rep {Shostph), 



NoTB. — English or foreign 
names beginning with /, or Ge, 
are translated into Irish by S, 
followed by e (Se), which di. 
graph conveys in Irish the sibilant 
sound of the English /, Ge, as, 
/ames, SeAn)\xT ; /ohn, SeA^Av; 
/udith,5u|bAn; /ulia, 5e]l]6AT7; 
€7eorge, Seof^fA ; Geoftrj, 5ep- 
frfie. In this respect the Irish 
translation of names is not un- 
like the Italian, which follows 
sound rather than etymology; 
as, /oseph, Ctuseppe; t/ohn, 
Giovanni. The Irish forms, 
]orep ,and lAcob, rather than 
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Seofep and SeAcob, are more 
in comformity with the radices 
of the words, and with the writ- 
ten Irish language. 



Julius Caesar, 1ttl]fir CAefAft (Yulw 

Kesar), 
Saviour, 5Uf)U]^teoTn» from r^^Ot 

safe ; rV^ouiSf ^^^ ^^ou* 



EXERCISE LIV. 
1. Are you a good boy^ James? 2. I am, Sir, a good 
boy; I am always a good boy. 3. Is your sister Alice a 
good girl f 4. She is a good girl ; and my father says that 
she will be a very good woman. 5. Are your brothers and 
cousins here ? 6. They are. 7- Are they good scholars ? 
8. They are, in proportion to (bo Tt^]|t) their years. 9. Is 
this your cousin Joseph, who is such a great scholar. 10. 
It is. 11. Well, Joseph, do you know the history of the 
Bible well? 12. Yes, I know a little of it. 13. Do you 
know who was Joseph, the son of Jacob? 14. He was 
steward over all the land of Egypt, and the saviour of his 
people. 15. Whether was he an Hebrew or an Egyptian? 
16. He was an Hebrew. 17. Do you know Roman history? 
18. Not much. 19. Can you tell who was Julius Caesar — 
whether was he a Roman or a Gaul ? 20. He was a Roman, 
and is famed (a^u^ ca c^]! A^ft) for having conquered the 
Gauls ; and the first (A3uf suji bu6 e aij ceub cAOf ac 
fiomdoAc) Roman General who landed in Britain. 21. 
Who was St. Patrick ? 22. He was a holy bishop, and the 
apostle of our nation. 23. Very well — ^ou are very ^ood in 
history. 24. Does Master William know history r 25. 
He does, as well as I (co ti)A]c l^orp-fA) ; we are both (le 
ce]le) in the same class. 26. Does he know his catechism 
also? 27. He does. 28. Who created you, and placed 

i^ou in this world ? 29. It is in the Irish language — the 
anguage of fatherland (if Aijtjf ai) ceAijjA 3AO|8|l5e— i 
ceAD5A Ti)o c]|t bttccAif ) — I have learned the catechism (b* 
foJlATi) Ti?e At) ceA5Af3 c|i]0fbAi5). 30. Oh, very well ; 
60 much the better (]f Aii)U]6 ]f f eA]t|t) ; I am delighted 
at it (c^ luAC5a]|t o\in) v^o]). 

VOCABULAKT. 



2lofbueAr» m, gladneis, }oy, delight ; 
from AOfb (pr. ee-tv), a courte- 
ous look. 

C|if sees ; present tense of the irreg. 
verb FeiciiQ, I see. 



Coib-Toi)AOt co-equal ; from C019, and 
loitAti, equal, same, like. 

Ctte« /, creed, the symbol of fsith, 
earth. 

t)ttof)5,/, a tribe, a people, a num- 
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ber of penoni of the same 
claitl 

Qpjti-^eMhtAi distinct, of different 
personality ; from eibnt, be« 
tween, separate, and beAl66A, 
participle of beulbA6, to frame, 
to fashion; boAlb, form, figare, 
personality. 

f oocolouj^te, poss. case of ^oeoliyu- 
^Ad, incarnation ; a Terbal noun, 



from TOO. a form of Ar}i), m, and 
coIoUoA6 (from coX^itt a living 
body), to give a body to, to in- 
carnate. 

tiAOdp, m, nature, constitution of the 
material world, or of anything 
in existence; frame of mind 
Welsh, naiur ; Latin, naiura. 

SfQUAiijeAb. m, thinking, a thought; 
plur. rvvoA^oce, thoughts. 



EXERCISE LV. 
1. C]A C|UlCtt]3 A5ttf Ctt]tt A]Ji AP C-fAOjAl CU ? Z 

4&|A. 3. CAb fe Ai) ceub i)]6, ]f cdfji bo 3AC u^le c|i]Of- 
bA]3e A c|ie]beA6? 4. '^o b-fU]! aoi) 4)ia atij-^I]!) At)i): 
^f f6 fo Ai) ceub A]]tceA5Al (article) be*i) cjife. 6. CjA 
f e 4)|A ? 6. Cftuctti5ceoi|i ije^rbe A5Uf caItpai)) Ajuf 
^ijib-'CiJeAiiijA 5AC u]le t)]^. 7. Sip itAfb <D|A add, 5AC 
tt|le ATI)? 8. 6], A5uf ]to]Ti) 5AC u]le atd; be byi^g 50 
b-|?uil f6 5AI) cui*, 5AI) beijie. 9. Ca b-fu^l <D|a? 10. 
'C^ ffe A|7t neiii) Ajuf Ai]t c^Iati), A3Uf adi) 3AC tt]le 
bAll be'i) bOTijAi). 11. Hi) b-fe^ceAiji) f§ 3AC u^le iiji]6? 

12. C|3 r® S^^ ^]^ V]^9 Z<> fP v^ pvu^}iyce ]r uA|3P]3e 
A 3-c|iO]6e Ai) bu^ne. 13. C^ ti)feub <D|a ai)1)? 14. 1SI| 
b-pu]l Acc AOi) 4)] A ATi^a^i) A be]fipeAV AO]boeAf n^l*' 
]tu|6e bo i)A beA3-6AO|r)|b, A3ttf p]At)CA ]*|0|inu|8e bo'ij 
b|toD3 loccAC. 15. C^ nj^uX) peA|tf a ai)I) <D|A ? 16. 
'C\i\ peA|tfAOi)A, eib||t6eAlbcA A3U|* co\n)]or)^r)r)y aw 3AC 

U]le 0]6i TDAH C^ AD C-2lCA|ft, A3Uf AD ^AC, A3ttr 

AD SpfotiAb Naoti). 17. 21d 43ia ad c-21cai]i? 18. Jf 
fCAb 30 be]rt)iD. 19. 21d *t)|A ad ^ac? 20. jr f^^^ 
30 be]Tb]D. 21. fiD 4:)iA AD SpiojiAb TIaotd? 22. Jf 
]*eA6 30 be]Tb|D. 23. 21d c|i] <Dfe|ce ]Ab? 24. ^^| feA6, 
ACC AOD *D|A ATb&]D A b-r|i| b-peA|if ADDA]b ; be b|i]3 dac 

b-fU]! ACU ACC AOD DAbulfl A3ttr AOD C-fttbfCAlDC ATD&]0 

6(a6a. 25. CAb If A|DTD bo DA c|ij peAjifADD^lb add 
AO|DpeAcc? 26. 21d "CivioDdib jio Maotdca, do aod 4)f*k 
^iD^jD A b-c|i| b.peA|ifADDAib. 27. C]A "aca" ]f f|De, 
^^ ir ^I3^> vo ]r cuiDACcA|3e ? 28. jp ]odadd AO|f- 
uAffle A3ttf cuTDAcc b6]b ajvaod. 29. 21d *D|a Jof/ 
Cniorb ? 30. T:a re ** 'dd a" <Dia A3ur " 'dd a" 6u]De 
ADD AOiDpeACCt 31. 21d ^AIb r^ A 3 coTDDttise "'dp a 
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4)|A?'' 32. 6]. 33. 21d TiA]b ffe a 3-coii)nu|3e "'dd a 
8u]i)e ?" 34. N| |iA|b, acc 6 A^ronT* -^ ioi)Coli)U]3ce. 35, 
Ca ii)6]b ijAbtt]]! Ai)t) jofA C|iiofc? 36. 'C^ 64i i)Abu]tt; 
]*e j|i), ijAbu]|i 6|a6a A3uf i)Abu||i &AOt}i)A, 5|]t c^ f6 'i)ii 
A 4!)]A A3uf 'w A 8uii)e. 37. Ca Ti)fe]b peAjvfA Atji) JofA 
C|tiofc? 38. ^^| b-ptt]l Acc aoi) peAjifA Aii)^]!} ; fe f|i), 
f>eA|irA 2l)|c 4)e An)A]i). 39.. Jf W^^t ai) buACAil cu, 4- 
UflteiTi); c^ eolttf A3Ab a^ji 4)|a; CAbA]]t Tf)A|i fin, 3tia8 
bo c}iO]be 30 b-10ft)Uo 60, A3ttf be^Sifi f 6|* '3 a fe|lbeA6 
A b-plA]ceAf. 



THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

Our readers have already learned, from the first of the *' Easj Lessons," 
that in Irish the vowels are divided into two classes, the one broad, or de^, 
XeAtAtt ; the other, tlender, caoX. We then remarked that in a subsequent 
Lesson should " be shown the reason of this division, and its utility." In the 
'* Seventeenth Lesson,*' 1st Obs., this classification of vowels into broad and 
slender has been somewhat explained, and some of the effects resulting from 
it are pointed out. In this Lesson, however, we intend to perform fully the 
promise made in our First. 

The reason of such a division is quite philosophic, for every vowel sound 
is produced " by the passage of the air through the opening of the glottis ;" 
and thus all intonated vowel sounds ** partake somewhat of the character of 
musical notes, while, at the same time, they constitute the elements of 
speech." In the musical octave each successive note, from the highest to 
the lowest, is sounded with a volume of voice deeper than that of the note 
preceding ; and conversely the preceding is sounded with a higher, that is, a 
more tlender (we shall so call it) volume of voice than its succeeding note. 
The two highest are, therefore, the two which may properly be called »lender, 
when compared to those which, lower in the scale, are pronounced deep, or 
broad. In this manner intonated vowel sounds, as far as they partake of this 
musical character, are some slender, some broad. Let us arrange them then 
in the philosophic order (See Atlantis^ vol. i., pp. 60, 65), '* from the highest 
to the deepest ; thus, t, e, 4, o, u." And in this arrangement, which is that 
made by philologists and philosophers, native and foreign, we find ), e, to 
rank highest, that is, to constitute the class called caoI, or slender ; aw 
A, o, u, lowest, that is, to constitute the class called leA^An, broad^ or deep. 
Thus we see that the classification of vowels made by Irish grammarians 
accords exactly with that which the investigations of philosophy point out as 
correct. There are in Gaelic, therefore, two classes of vowels clearly and 
philosophically distinguishable. Do they differ in their influenee and in theit 
effects ? We shall see : 

Vowels and consonants constitute the one grand, universal family of 
letters. Consonants derive their name from being tounded along with, or by 
the aid of, the vowels. When articulated, they partake, therefore, of the 
sonnd of that vowel by the aid of which they are enunciated. Irish vowel 
sounds are. as we have seen, of a twofold character, broad or slender / each 
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consonant must, accordingly, partake of a twofold articulation, broad or 
slender^ according to the broad or slender intonation of the vowel by the aid 
of which it is sounded. This twofold articulation can, in some measure, be 
applied with truth to consonants in any language ; but, with the excepiioa 
of the Keltic dialects, and particularly Irish, we know of none in which this 
phonetic distinction in the articulation of consonants has retained its radi- 
cally distinctive, philosophic character. 

The influence of a twofold sound of the vowels thus acting on the con- 
sonants, and causing them to participate in it. is so fused into our national 
language that it has stamped its pronunciation and orthography with a com- 
plexion and individuality quite different from everything English. To Irish- 
speaking natives this individuality appears quite easy and natural, and, like 
accent, with which it is essentially blended, is naturally acquired and prac- 
tised by them without knowing or adverting to the existence of the principle 
from which it springs ; yet, to those who do not speak the language, it 
appears at once strange and difficult. 

As the language is spoken and written, the effects of the influence exer- 
cised by the twofold division of vowel sounds, extend to both departments — 
the written and spoken Gaelic. These effects may well, therefore, be called 
articulate, or phonetic, and orthographic. 

The artictUate regards the sound of each consonant when it is intonated 
with a broad or a slender vowel. The orthographic regards the laws of 
spelling. 

We shall treat, firstly, in a few sentences, of the articulate, or phonetic, 
and next of the orthographic effect. 

1. The read r will please bear in mind that the sound of the consonants 
partakes of the sound of that class of vowels in union with which they happen 
to be sounded. Now, as the sound of the latter is broad or slender, so must 
that of the former, according as its articulation is aided by a broad or a slen- 
der vowel. Is this true of all the consonants ? It is, generally. 

In the first of the Easy Lessons ; or, Self^Instruction 
IN Irish, we have clearly showed how the consonant S, f, 
is affected by the contiguity of e and | ; and how, by that 
also of A, o, or u. In the former case, the queen of conso- 
nants, as Irish poets love to call it, is invariably sounded like 
sh Knglish ; in the latter, simply like the English Sj as heard 
in the word soon. 

Again, in the "Fourth Lesson,** the plain and liquid 
sounds of b, ti), c, 3, 6 — i.e., the sounds these consonants 
have when sounded in company with a, o, u, and when with 
e, ], are shown. 

In the " First Lesson," the two sounds of I are pointed out. 

Vi also, when sounded with e, ^, is more nasal than when 
articulated by the aid of a, o, u; as, ceAi^i?, the head; c]pi;, 
of the head ; beAp, a woman ; bfi^p, melodious ; CAf do> a 
path; CAfd)P, of a path ; x) after ], in those instances, sounds 
nearly like nff, or n prolonged. 
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71 broad is like r in English. 

]i slender ,, rh ; rr „ or r in Grerman, i.^., rough, 

through the throat 
c broad „ th ; as ac {awth). 
c slender „ th; ^^c {aw-ithy in one syllabic); fh 

slender is longer and more sibilant 

than th broad. 

In the consonants, |:, p, or ^, this peculiar distinction of 
sound is not noticeable in any great degree. 
Consiilt Dr. O'DonoTtn's Irish Grtmmar on the soands of the consonants. 

VOCABULARY. 



Grain, jrii^u, m, sn^^iue, /; Latin, 
granum / stiAijA, ugly. 

Scratch (to), v, r51^1obA6. 

Search, coiftf^; coiriiSeAcc, part; 
coiniSeAcc, looking for in order 
to procure ; 10115, v, is to pnr- 
8ue» to track ; Mf9rui5> search, 



toss, ransack; cua|icui$, go 
about looking for. 

Straw, cocAt), m ; cotjijlAc, stubble ; 
cuibe, m; ruip,/. 

Understand, cui5Tin (Mt^'m), I under* 
stand. It differs a little in sonnd 
from ci5in), I come, and from 
cu5A]tQ, I give, I impart. 

EXERCISE LVI. 

Fable (jt^]\i) — The Cock and the Jewel. 

As a cock ( Sixteenth Lesson) was scratching up the straw 
on the dunghill (cA]tt) A0II15), in search of food for the hens, 
he hit upon a jewel (Sixth Lesson) that by chance had been 
there. " Ho !" said he, " you are a very fine (aIuit)) thing 
(i)]6) no doubt (3A1? ATt)]tAr)5 to those who prize you; but 
to me a grain of barley (Twelfth Lesson) is more beautii'ul 
than all the pearls in the world." 

The cock was a sensible (c^AlTi)A]t) cock ; but there are 
many silly (^]C-c]aIUi6) people who despise (a cu^jteAf 
i7eATi)-fu]n)) what is precious only because they cannot 
understand it. 

VOCABULARY. 



Began, corai^ ; from cur, a beginning. 

Coward, ctiA]U, m, cUbAine, pr. eiy^ 
ar-rke, (See Fourth Lesson on 
the sound of 6, asp., in the mid- 
dle of a word.) 

Kid, niiofWjAi), m / from nj]on, little 
(5AbAtt, a goat, is understood), 
kid being the diminutive of ^oa/. 
— <<The English Language," by 
Robt. 6. Latham, ed. iiL, p. 284. 



Reply, f:neA5ttA6, 9. 

Revile, njAfluSAb, vg reviling, A15 

roAflu^A6. 
Roof, TOulUc, m, bj^rtft, m, t>fm rn, /; 

on the roof of a lofty house, Ant 

tnallA^ Z}%e Ivirt5. 
Standing (you are), c2v]n AT5 reA- 

rA6 ; reAr, stand; Latin, tio ; 

Greek, vrau s Irish, fCAd, stop, 

stand. 
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Wolf, fnibftA AlU, a wild dog. A 
wolf is called, also, tqac cffte 



(the son of the country), and 
f Aolctt (a wild hound). 



EXERCISE LVII. 

Fable— The Kid and the Wolf. 

A kid was mounted on the roof of a lofty house, and 
seeing (^13 f e]Cp]T)c) a wolf pass below, began to revile him. 
The wolf stopped but to reply, " Coward ! it is not you who 
revile me, but the place you are standing." 

2. The orthographic effect is explained in our Seventeenth Lesson : '* Not 
only do the vowels in this way affect the consonants in unison with which 
they are sounded, but they carry their assimilating influence to the beginning 
of the next syllable, so as to cause the first vowel in the adjoining syllable to 
be of the same class {broad or slender) as the final vowel in the preceding 
syllable." 

Observe in the spelling of the following words how widely and unmistake* 
ably the influence of the broad and slender vowel- sounds has extended : 



t>tteU5-A-b6|tt, a liar. 

CTiuc-u]^-teo|tt, creator. 

Cu]n)-nio-ceo]|t, a man who remem- 
bers. 

l^uAr-SAl-coTtif redeemer. 

5n*^6-uiJ-eeoiTi, 

9}Attb-A-o6]|t, a murderer, an execu- 
tioner. 

9)eAll-c6||t, a deceiver. 

5n)Al-A-b6||i, a snuffers. 

5n)Uc-A-b6itt, an extinguisher. 

In this list of words the learner 
cannot but notice that the final syl- 
lable is spelled eo]Tt, or 6tn> accord- 
ing as the preceding syllable ends in 
a slender or in a broad vowel — 6|Yt, 
if broad, eo|n» if slender. 

t)eo|i-Ai6e, a mourner, as exile ; from 
beortt a tear. 

t)eoTi-Ai6e-Acc,/, banishment. 

buAo-Af, m, durability, perseverance ; 
from buAn, lasting, durable. 

X>}t}i)'^AXn m, harmony; from b]nn. 
In the spelling of this word, e, 
in the last syllable, is inserted 
before Af, because the vowel be- 
fore rn is slender ; so in the fol- 
lowing : 



FU]t-eAr, IN, a kingdom, the king- 
dom of heaven; from frlAjc, a 
prince. 

V)A-\t-eAXt m, goodness ; from T9A]t, 
good. 

FeAn-Atb-A]l, manly. 

FlA]6-eAn)A]l, princely» hospitable; 
from irlAjt, but e is inserted after 
6, on account of the final vowel 
in the preceding syllable being 
slender. 

K]Q-eAcr, a kingdom (from ttio, a 
king), is spelled also mo^-ACc. 
This latter spelling conforms to 
the common Gaelic usage of 
vowel - assimilation, having a 
broad vowel, o, inserted before 
Of the last consonant in the first 
syllable, because the suffix acc 
commences with a broad vowel. 
It is more correct, however, al- 
ways to preserve the root un- 
changed — nio is the root, and 
not np^* The word should, 
therefore, be spelled ttiseAcc, or, 
without Urging the assimilating 
process too far, nio-ACc. The 
root of the word must not ba 
touched. 
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VOCABULARY. 

beAftc, m, an exploit, an action, a 
deed g^od or bad ; an engine, 
machine, frame ; rigging , a bun- 
dle, a truss. 

"beAltc co]ttce, a stook of corn, 
clothes, a bundle; a trick, a 
game ; a threatening. 

DeAftcAC, adj., clever, active, up to 
business, cunning, rich. 

beATtcuTo* Vf adjust, harness, to make 
ready for action, yoke, brandish, 
play. 

beAftcttAC, m, a chess-board. 

bftob, m, pride, arrogance, gladness, 
joyousness, a feeling of pleasure ; 
a goad, a sting, a swarm, a ble- 
mish, a spot. 

Ck>tb6ttcArt *n, comparison, emula- 
tion; from CO, and tQottcAf 
(p)^\^t great), greatness ; compar- 



ing the greatness of one with 

that of another. 
^ftoc-beATtr, a bad action, &c. 
t)noc-beurA, bad habits. 
t>oii)An, m, the world ; born At) njon, 

the wide world, is the same as 

tout le monde in French, t.e^ 

everybody. 
5lio5Att, m, a tinkling, ringing noise ; 

from 5I105, a clink, a tinkling. 
PnA]r,/, brass. 
PftAireAc, m, a brazen vessel, malt, 

pottage, a mixture, a slut. 
SeACAio and reAcnuiJ. from reAc, 

apart, aside ; therefore, avoidj 

shun. 
ru5A6, perf. pass., was given. 
^u56a, given ; from cAbA]|t, give, v. 



trr. 
CuATiAtbAl, m, wages. 
UrT)A, m, copper, brass. 

EXERCISB LVIII. 



2t)Ab^6 A b| cujc^ bo 5eA|i|iA8. 

6| |:eA|t z)^e Ai|t]66 a CU5 ojibujAb clo3-ttri)A a cu]t 
Ai|i Tbu]i)^Al n)AbA|6 A h] CU3CA bo bAO]f)e a 5eA|i|iA8 
A]|i CO ft 50 feACi)occA6 5 AC neAC 6. 't^uA^ii bo cu]|teA6 
A]Tt 6, A3uf bo cuaIa]6 |*e 3I105AII b|t)i) ao urijA, CA]n]C 
b|i6b rt)6\x A||t, A3uf bo ri^eAf 3U]t CU3A6 bo ao CI03 
Ti)A|i luAC cuA|iApbA]l, A bejc CO n)^]t, U]rt)e |*]t) cofujj 
]*e A13 caca8 b]iocTt)eApA A]|t 3AC ibAb^S ejle a 3-con)0|i- 
CAp le]f p6|n. 2lcc b| ^eAihCu ai)d, a bubAijtc le|f : "a 
6u|i)e 3AI) c^|ll, t)AC b-pu|l |:|0f A3Ab 30 b-|:u|l ai) 3I10- 
3AII biDD ^o Acc A]3 po|llntt3A8 bo 3AC bu]X)e bo 6|ioc- 
beurA." 

Yi] c6|]i bo Aoi) bu]i)6 b]i6]b a 3IACA8 Af beA|tc a ^*ol- 
T^lS^^r ^ CAficujfoe bo'i) b0Tt)A|D tijofi. 



THIRTT-SIXTFI LESSON. 

Spelling in Irish, 

The difficulty which presents itself to a Gaelic student in 
the spelling of Irish is only apparent. It arises from not 
knowing the principle according to which Irish orthography 
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is regulated. It is hard to unlock a door if the proper key 
be not had ; it is difRcuIt to know a foreign language without 
understanding its vocabulary. 

Our last lesson points out the existence of vowel assimila- 
tion in Gaelic, and how widely, yet minutely, its influence 
pervades our language. The principle of vowel assimilation 
vs the key by means of which the door of GaBlic spelling is 
unlocked — the lamp by the light of which everything that 
to the learner appeared obscure becomes lightsome — the 
solution by which what was so difficult begins to appear, 
like the secret of a riddle when known^ simple and interest- 
ing. 

Words are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Obs. 1. — Simple words are generally of one syllable — 
sometimes, but very rarely, of two. They are the roots 
from which the compound words spring. 

Onr readers will find in the First, Second, Third, and Fourth of these Les- 
sons numerous examples o( timple words. Can there be anything easier than 
the spelling of such monosyllables as ah), time ; :£vri, slaughter ; b;&r, death ; 
bTTjo, harmonious ; njil, honey ; ctionj, heavy. — Easy Lessons, or Self-Instrue* 
Hon in Irisht p. 3. 

Take a few other examples, which, in their spelling, may appear to a young 
learner a little more difficult than the foregoing, because the final consonant 
is aspirated — 0|^ {6-ee), a virgin; tilo (»•*«)» * king; foj (*(^), happiness; 
rQA^, a plain, a field ; U05 {Ihuee)^ a calf. Yet are those not as easily spelled 
as the Saxon words high^ sight sought^ rough, cough, and the like, which end 
in g aspirated — i.e., gh, a consonant which, though not necessary for the 
•ound, is nevertheless required to fix the identity of these syllables. 

Obs. 2 — Compound words are made up of parts. Spell 
the parts correctly, unite them, and you have the compound 
word spelled correctly. These parts are — first, either simple 
words^ each of which is very easily spelled; as, be^i), a 
woman ; and 5A0I, a relative, from which, by composition, 
is formed beAt)-5^ol, a woman-relative; ^|ib, high; c6|tD, 
grade; -^itb-c^^rt), high estate; co]f-c6|n), foot-step; 015- 
beAi), a virgin-woman ; — or, secondly, simple words and 
particles, i.e.^ parts of simple words, which impart form and 
completeness to the whole term, springing from the simple 
root. Of this class are fA0ft|*ACc, freedom, cheapness ; 
from i*AO|i, free, cheap ; cfion)-Ai*, heaviness ; eAb c|ion)-Af, 
lightness, non-heaviness ; from eAb-c|ion), light, not heavy ; 
CAUAb-Af, friendship ; eA5-6A|tAb, a foe ; eA3-cA]iAbAf, un- 

16 
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friendliness, hostility ; from CA[tAb, a friend. Such, too, 
are 5eAi)Aii)^]l, amiable; from 56^0, affection, and Arb^^l, 
like; Ai)3eAi)ATt)A]l, r^ry amiable ; fZ^]i''^e^i}^rv^\lf extremely 
amiable ; ijeAn^-ge-A-ijAtixvil, u/iamiable ; At)3eAi)<XTt)AlACc, 
great amiableness; rA|t-5eAt)ATi)AlACc, amiableness in an 
extreme degree ; i)eAn7-5eAi)An)AlACc, unamiableness. 

In such compound terms we see that the roots (such as 
f AOfi, c|iort>, CAfiAb, 3eAi)) have before and after them cer- 
tain particles. Those going before are called prefixes — 
those following, suffixes or terminations. If, therefore, the 
spelling of the simple word or the root, which is not difficult, 
and the spelling of the prefixes and suffixes also, be known 
to the learner, what difficulty can there be about the spelling 
of any derivative or compound word formed from the union 
of such parts ? None whatever. 

Take, for instance, one of the foregoing examples, " 3eAi?- 
Art)A]l," amiable. You find it is composed of the root seAi), 
and of the suffix ati^A]!, like ; unite these two, of each of 
which you know the spelling, and the new yet common 
word, 3eAi)An)Ail, is properly spelled. Thus from these 
simple 

CAjiAb, a friend, 
'peAft, a man, 
'plAic, a prince, 
5© At), affection, 
3Tt^6, love, 
^eAf, esteem, 
^06, respect, manner, 
"Cifi, country, 
U, a day, 
^^IftjeAC, courage, 

CA|iAbAii7A]l, friendly; ^Ia^cati^a^I, princely, generous, boun- 
tjeous; 3eAi)ATt)Ail, amiable; 3|tA6An)A]l, loveable; n?eA|*- 
ATi^A^l, estimable ; n^obAtbA^l, mannerly ; q|tATt)A^l, country- 
like, homely, social, not foreign in manner or conversation ; 
from l^ and n^^fpeAC, are formed, not lA->ATt)A]l, but UecA- 
ii7A|l, by annexing the suffix aii^a^I to the possessive case, 
Ue, and inserting c, for euphony ; and Ti)|f ijeAiijA^l, from 
the possessive case singular, fDir^eiS, by omitting 5, and 



Nouns, ^ 



are formed, by annox- 
^ing the suffix An)^]l, 
likej 
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changing } into a, to correspond with the broad vowel a in 
the annexed syllable. 

Take another example, ijeArij-JeAijAitjA^l, unamiabie. You 
find that the root, 5eAt), has here a particle, i^eAtt), un^ not^ 
going before it. In order to learn the spelling of the word 
thus enlarged, see how ve^rx) is spelled, and the rest of the 
word is the same as that treated in the foregoing paragraph. 
Thus, then, is acquired a knowledge of the spelling of such 
words as i)eAn)-5eAi)Ari)A]l ; i)eAn)-CA|tAbATbA|l, unfriendly ; 
t)eATi)-^lA]CAii)A|l, unbounteous, not princely; ijeAnjn^eAf- 
Aii^Afl, not estimable ; ijeAti^-njoSATtjAil, not respectful, &c. 

If, instead of peAii?, un, the prefix should be ai?, bo, eA|*, 
TD], t^|t, or any other, learn its spelling and that of the root, 
and unite both, and the word is spelled properly, as is seen 
by the foregoing examples. 

From the adjectives 5eAf)Ari)A]l, CAjtAbATb a]1, |:lA^CAri)A|l, 
ci|tAti)A]l, f:eA|tATbA|l, derivative abstract nouns are formed 
by adding acc. In suffixing the substantive termination 
Acc, the final slender vowel ^ of the adjective is omitted to 
conform to the rule " CAol le caoI," &c., which expresses 
the principle of vowel assimilation. Thus, then, 3eAt)Ari)- 
aIacc, and contracted ly, seAijAtijlACC, amiableness; ca|ia&- 
ahjIacc, friendliness; flAjCAtijlACc, bountifulness, princely, 
generosity ; cifiAii^lACC, sociableness ; f eAftArblACc, manli- 
aess ; are formed. 

NoTB.^When we come to the declension of adjectives, we shall find that 
this class, ending in Aii)A|l, make the possessive case %iqU, to which annex 
Accy and the noun is formed. 

And, again, ]t|5-eACc, a kingdom ; from ]t]5, a king (e is 
inserted before acc, to conform to the assimilating process). 

In this manner are spelled the abstract nouns terminating in Af or eAf ; 
as, b}nt)eAT, melody, from the adjective bft^n, melodious ; TQAfteAr, goodness, 
from n)A}t, good ; olcAf, badness, from olc, bad ; cjuqAf , quietness, calm- 
tess, from c]un» calm, quiet. 

The termination Af is annexed to the primitive adjective 
when its final vowel is broad ; that of CAf when the final 
vowel is slender. In this way are formed also personal nouns 
ending in d|]t, A]6e, u]6e, ac; others ending in ^r)^ ^q, 63, 
and the like. 

Adjectives, as we have shown, are formed from the simple 
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roots from which they spring, by annexing Art)A]l, tda|i, ac, 
c^]6y bA, 6a, or ca, to the primitive noun. Verbs, in like 
manner, have annexed to the root certain endings which 
must be determined according to the tense and person in 
which one wishes to express them ; and their spelling is to 
be regulated by the standard of verbal conjugation. 

From the various '* Vocabularies" furnished in the JiCssons preceding the 
present one, our readers have become acquainted with a great number of 
simple words or roots. In a few of the coming Lessons we shall, in order to 
make Gaelic spelling a matter of no difficulty, treat of the prefixes and suf- 
fixes of Irish compound words. 



VOCABULARY. 



tin) Ac, out. 

bfieAtnuT5, V, think, ponder, view, 

consider, judge ; from hfieAt, a 

judgment, a conception of the 

mind. 
21 b-^TAb, long (time). 
VeAXO^,/t beard. 
l^lA^nuio, V, ask, inquire, 
f U|^eA6, conditional tense of the verb 

l^^^f get, procure. 
lofQAftcA, m, too much, abundance. 



IjoiMijAft, plentiful, abundant, copi- 
ous; from lion, fill (U\n» full), 
and n^^t^ & suffix. ' 

5ioijijAc, a fox. plur. f]onnA]J. 

t^lilA, chanced, happened; also 
written caiiIui^, to conform to 
the forms of conjugation. 

t.U]z, fell ; per tense. 

U^in*/, occasion, favourable juncture, 
opportunity, turn ; ^rAn le b W]q, 
wait for your turn. 



EXERCISE LIX. 

2li; fjoppAC A3uf Ai) 3aBa|i. 

4Do cu|c x]or)V^c a b-cobAp U]f3e: bo b|teAcuu]5 |*e cA]tc 
A b-fAb C|A AT) ij6p A b-pui5eA6 |*e aitjac, 'i;uA]|t 30 
CA]tlu|3 pA 6e]]ie 3AbA]i ai3 ap 4v|c, a buji le beoc, A3uf 
b^ ^l<^ft^w|3 fee 'v c^f^oiji^AC, ]tA]b Ai) c-u|f3e ii)A]c A3uf 
AX) jiAjb 30 leo]i be ai)p, 'Ctt3 ai)1) |*]oi)pac, cu]i |:a |*5^c 
Ap 3^8 n)6]i AW A ]tAib |*e, ap f|ieA3]tA8 |*o, " CA|i]t a 
DUA|*, A CA]tA]b vjo C]t0|8e; c^ At) c-u^fse co ii)A]C |*]t> 
T)AC Fe]b||t ^ort)A]tCA 6l bfe, '^3iir ^^ lfot)ii)A|i i)ac fe|b]|i 
A cA0f3A&." 3^t) pocAl eile a clop, bo U]n) ao 3AbAP 
TFr* ^"S^T -^13 sl^J^CAft UA]t)e bo Ife^n) At) |*|oi)t)AC 30 Iuac- 
Ti)A]i fuAf, pA3A]l A|ibu]5ce ti)6i|i 6 A6A]tcA]b a CA|iA|b, 
A3uf AOP no bubA]|ic le|r ai) AtpAbdo 3AbA||t : " bA rt)- 
be]6eA6 A3Ab leAC ai) 0]]teAb c6|lle a'|* c^ T?^Af05 bo 
feeAt)|:^ b]teACi)A3A6 \io]n) av le]n) bo CAbAipc." 

N] cd]|i bpjACfiA 3AC cluAi)A]6 A c|ie]|X]i;c, 
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VOCABULARY. 



ftqM, m, breath (from AnAtt;, the soul, 
and A)i, to feed ; for while there 
18 breath there is life) ; Welsh, 
anadl; Latin, anhela; which a 
linguist readily perceives is de- 
rived from the Keltic Audi, and 
not from am and halo. 

2lf)-ii)ATCy very good ; from Aij, very, 
androAic; n? oif tpAic becomes 
aspirated in composition. 

Cof Aioc, r, to defend. 

t)ubA7ttc, said ; perfect tense of the 



f A]ceAc, a4^'., fretful, fearful, timor- 
ous. 

5ii7]5eA6, m, a smile, plur, rT0T5eA6 • 
from rti)i5» the chin — the expres- 
sion of the lips and chin. 

55|optA, adj., speedy; 50 rsfoptA, 
speedily ; from fSfop, tr, to carry 
off with celerity; n, swift mo- 
tion, skipping. 

Ca^aiijc, m,/, yelping, barking ; sup- 
posed by Dr. O'Brien to be de- 
rived from the sound of the 



trr. V. bef|ty say. | yelping — bAp, or cAf:, and CA]nc* 

EXERCISE LX. 
2I9 6|llC 63 A3ttf A tpAC^]]t. 

<t)ubA]|ic 6|l]c 65 la ^x)x) le 15-A Tt)ACA]]t: "a Ti)ACA]|t, c^llt 
DPI* A||ibe 'pa ii)<xbA6, A3Uf i)iof 6Af3A]6 A3U|* i^iof Ai;a- 
lA|3e, A3u|* c^ A3A& a6a]ica le cu ^6|p bo cofAjijc, cAb 
u]n)e, Ti)A]i i*|p, b-fu|l cu co |:AiceAC |io|Tt) i)a cu]1)." 43o 
Ttione fi |*iD|3eA6 A3uf bubA]|ic. Ca p]Of A3An) fo a 
lemb, 30 b-Ai)Ti)Aic, acc d^ c(i|f3e ^luip^n) it)AbA6 a^s 
CA]:A]t)c 'i)A ]ii)|3eAijo Tt)0 copA leo 60 fqopcA a']* pe^b]]! ^. 

M|H AOD tpA]C A]3 CA|OC le clA6A|[te A||t Ti)]|*ljeAC a 

5IACA6. 

EXERCISE LXL 

1. Who is there (qA c^ aiji) n^)^ 2. It is I fn^ife). 
3. Art thou John? 4. I am not tfohn, but George. 5. 
Where does John happen to be? 6. He is at home. 7. 
Were you at home ? 8. I was not at home, but my servant, 
Cormack, was at home to defend the house. 9. How is 

J^our father; is he manly, courageous, friendly, amiable, 
ovable, and princely, as people say he is ? 1 0. He is ; but 
my brother, of whom you heard, is unmanly, unamiable — 
yet he is princely and friendly ; lie has a smile for all his 
friends, but he abominates (ca '^\i^r) A]3e A|]t) his foes. 
11. Think well on what you say. 12. I am not afraid 
(fretful) to say what I think to be true. 13. That is 
right. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

The principal compound worda are nouns^ adjectives^ verbify 

Observe that in a compouhd term resulting iVom the 
union of two simple nouns in the nominative case, or from 
that of a simple and derivative noun, the second part is the 
leading element, and that the first merely qualifies or defines 
tlie meaning of the second. 

The declension and inflections of the compound term are, 
therefore, those peculiar to the second part; so is the gen<ler 
also, unless the prefixed noun (as beAi), a woman, a female) 
be such as to point out a change. 

Substantives compounded with other substantives in the 
nominative case : 

B^ltft-cob^p, head fountain. 

Bo-f uil cow-eye ; from bo, a cow ; and f u]!, an eye. 

Bfiett5-f A|&, a false prophet. 

B[iett5 ]ti3, a pseudo-king ; from b|tett3, a lie, a false 
thinpf; and ]ti5, a king. 

Bui7-f*|tuc, a fountain , from but), but, source, origin, root; 
and ffiuc, a stream. 

CAC-b^ltft, a helmet ; from cac, a battle ; and b^]tm the 
top, the head. 

CeA|tc-it)eo8Ai), middle- 

CeA|tc-la|t, the very centre. 

Cl<xp-fol"r» twilight. 

Clo5-ceAC, a belfry, a round tower; from CI05, a bell; 
and ceAC, a house. 

C|t4Xob-frleAr3, a garland ; from cjtAob, a branch, a sprout; 
and ]:leAf5, * wreath, fillet. 

Cul-CA|i)c, back-biting;. from cul, back; and ca]i>c. 

peAll-beAiic, an act of treachery. 

"peAjt-pDAb, a lieutenant, or vice-gerent; from |:eA|t, a 
man; and ]0f)Ab, a place, a position — one who holds the 
place of another. 

'p|Of-f!eA|i, a messenger, an informant; from |:|0f, know- 
lerlge ; and feAfi, a man. 

CAOi|t-^eo|l, mutton, \ Words compounded of f eo]l, 

l,AO|3.^eo|l, veil, I and CA0|t<v, a sheep; Iao+, 

2t)uic-^eo|l, pork, [ a calf; n^uc, a pig ; and 

«0<^inc-feoil, beef. J njApc, a beef. 
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l.ATt)-4t)iA, a household god, \ From Iah?, a hand ; and 43|a, 
LATt)-eabACf a handkerchief, a I a god ; eubAC, cloth ; and 

napkin, f o|ib, a sledge. 

l,Aii)-o|ib, a hand-sledge. j 
Le<xc-co]r, one foot, S From leAC, half, or one of 



two; and cof, a foot; fseul, 
a story ; f u]l, an eye * c^ob, 
a side. 



LeAc-f3eul, a half-story, an 

excuse, 
LeAC-fu^l, one eye, 
"LeAc-cAob, one side, 

0|5-beAi7, a maiden; from 0^5, a virgin, and beAi^ a 
woman. 

Pi3-^eA|t, a virginal youth. 

Oft-fUc, a sceptre; from 6|t, gold} and |*Uc, arod, a wand. 

Bl3-f ®^TH a very good man, a king in his way , from ]t]5 
a king, and pe^^. 

CuAC-SAOc, north wind. 

SeA|ic-5|tA6, afiection, love. 

S|c-^ulAt)5, good temper, peaceful endurance ; from x]t^ 
peace ; and pul<M)5, suffering. 

"CeAf "511^6, heat-love, zeal. 

'C|]i-3|i^ft, patriotism, country-love. 

The prefix be^i), changes the gender , na, 

BeAi>-<t)eA, a goddess. 

BeAi)-4DeACui), a deaconess. 

BeAtMjAtijAb, a female foe. 

BeAi>i)A0Tt), a female saint. 

BeAi>-a5Uc, a female attendant. 

BeAi?-]*i5e, a witch, a fairy woman, a bean^highe ; from 
beAi), and f^Je, a sprite ; root, 1*15, a happy state. 

BeAp-fsUb^, a female slave. 

BeAi)-ci3eA|iOA, a lady ; a woman-lord. 

Note. — From combinations like the foregoing, for which the Keltic has, 
from the earliest period, been remarkable, are derived some proper names 
found in Caesar ; as, Dumnorix^ world-king ; from bori)A|o, the world ; and 
ftl^, king ; and Bituriges, life-king ; from b]t, life, the world ; and ti|^, kbg ; 
Caturiget, battle>king. 

Obs. 1 . — The following is a class of words which are by 
many regarded as compounds, because their corresponding 
terms in English are compound, but in our language are 
simple words followed by the genitive case of a second 
noun, which qualifies the meaning of the first ; as, 
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BttAc-CAife, a winding-sheet ; from bjt^c, and CA|re, of 
death ; poss. or gen. case. 

Co|t|t-ri)oo^]6, a crane. 

4!>eo5, end, final issue ; as, ^a 6605, at last ; ca]1)]c f e f:^ 
SeoJ, he came at last ; y:^ 8e|]ie, A5ur p^ 6605, at length 
and at last. This word is compounded with Ue, the geni- 
tive case of l^; as, beojUe (pr. dyo-lae), the decline or 
close of the day, the evening ; cajd^c fe a beo^Uxe aw 
t)Ae, he came in the decline of (the day) yesterday ; beo5- 
frlA]c, the last prince : this word is misspelled z}}x^ ; as, CIU5- 
|:Ia]c, the last prince. 43eo5 is not heard in the spoken 
language, except in the adverb, y:^ ^eo5, and in connexion 
with the word Ue, of a day ; and 0|6ce, of a night ; beog- 
0]8ce, far in the night, end of the night. The word be]]te, 
end, is, at present, commonly employed in its stead. 

7^eA|t-ceo|l, a man-of-music, a musician. 

'peAjt-ireAfA, a man-of-knowledge, a seer; ^eAfA being 
the gen. case of y:\ox* 

peA|i-c|5e, man-of-a-house, a householder. 

LAoc-ceo|l, warrior-of-music. 

^ac-aUa, an echo (son-of-the-cliflf). 

3t)AC-q]ie, a wolf (son-of-the-country). 

Ctt-it)A|iA, an otter (dog-of-the-sea) . 

l.A03-tDA|tA, a seal (calf-of-the-sea). 

'CeAc-dfXA, a house of entertainment, an inn. 

Now this latter class of compound words differs widely 
from the former : in these the principal part is the first ; in 
those the principal part is the second : in these the second 
noun in the genitive case qualifies the meaning of the first 
in those the first part qualifies the meaning t>i the second. 

Other names of Keltic origin — as, Orgetortx, uftTiA 5Ac.co|tU]rt the stay-of* 
every-journey (and not, as some derive the word* " King of a Hundred Hills," 
Catart edited by Anthon, p. 6) ; Cingetorix, C]m 5Ac-co|tUfry the head-of- 
every-jonrney ; Vergobret, reAft-so-btteAt, the man-for-judgment — are formed 
much after the same manner. 

Adjectives with a Noun prefixed. 

Bfc-boAi), everlasting ; from b]c, life ; and boAt), lasting. 
B|C-beo, sempiternal, everlasting. 
BlAC-cuii^itA, blo88om*sweet. 
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CeAi?i)-b^ij, head<!-white (white-headed). 
CeAi)i)-b^i)A) headstrong. 
CeAi>D-Tt)0|t, head-big, (large-headed). 
Cof-luAc, foot-Bwift, (swift-footed). 

Conn^TiW I * ^^^^^ * co|i|t-cofAC, a chesHp 

Verbs with Nouns prefixed. 

Cc]t-ceAt)5A]ly to tie in a knot; from co[t, a knot, 
twist ; and ceAi?5A]l, to bind. 

C]tAob-f3A0il, reveal ; from c]tAob, a branch ; and f 3A0I, 
to loose, to draw away ; because when a branch is torn off a 
tree, the inner part is revealed. 

C]toi&-bpipeat>, to heart-break. 

Cul-cA]t|iAi)5, to retract ; from cul, the rear, the hinder 
part of anything ; and CA]t|iAi)5, to draw to. 

S]oUcu.|t, to sow seed. 

'CeAf-5|iA6tt|3, to be zealously loving of. 

Compound words in which Adjectives are prefixed* 

dftb, high, chief, supreme ; as, ^]ib-]t|5, chief-king ; ^pb- 
c]5eA-]ti)A, sovereign lord ; :8^|ib-|ife]ii), high power. 

BuAp, enduring, lasting ; as, bu^i>f ao5^1ac, long-lived ; 
buAi}-|*eAffi)AC, persevering. 

C^ofi), gentle ; as, CAO]i)-buc|tACC, gentle sincerity. 

Caoti), mild, tender ; as, CAOTt)-3]t^6, tender love ; c^oxth 
C]tuc, a slender, gentle form. 

CUop, inclined, partial ; as, clAOi>-b]te]c, partiality ; from 
cUot), and b]tefc, a judgment. 

Ctton?, crooked, bent ; as, c]ton)-leAC, cromleac^ the drui« 
dical altar ; from c|ton?, crooked, bent as it were in adora« 
tion ; and leAC, a flag, or rock. 

4)A0]ty dear, condemned ; as, bA0]t-6]teAc, condemnation. 

<t)<xo|i-o3l:^, a bond slave. 

4)eA3, good ; as, beA3-6u^i)e, a good person. 

4)eA]tb, real, tnie ; as, beA]tb-b[iACA||t, a (real) brother, 
one of the same father and mother; beA|tb-f|U|t, a sister; 
beAjib is now commonly pronounced as if written be]t, and 
to write it so is quite conformable to the practice of oui 
ancient writers; as, beA]tCAOio«iA6, sadness, lamentation; 
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from beA|t, and CA0fi)eA8, crying ; beAftri)5fi, enormous ; 
from be<x]t, and ii)6|t, large. 

<t)|At), vehement ; as, b|o^i>3n^6, vehement love. 

<t)luc, close, thick ; as, bluc-cAfifiA]t)3, attract. 

<Dftoc, bad ; as, b|toc-beu|*A, bad manners ; bfioc-A]i)iD, a 
bad name. 

Pjor-D? fair; as, p]opo-b^|i|i, fair-head; |!]ont>-r5oc, a white- 
flower ; p]0i)i)-f UA|i, cool, cold, fresh ; |:|0f)p-b^f), whitish. 

'Piofi, true, pure; as, flofi-u|f3e, spring-water, living 
water. 

3<v]tb, rough ; as, 3A]tb-f jot), a tempest 

3eA|i|i, short; as, 5eA]t]t-f]^, a hare (a short wild 
animal). 

3Ut), clean; as, 3lAi}-c|ioi6e, pure-heart 

3l|i)t)» clear ; as, 3l|i)P-]i<v6A|tc, clear-sight. 

^<xoc, soft ; as, n)Aoc-'peo]l, tender meat 

^]or)i small, little; as, TDiop-^iittje]!*, small cattle ; ^t)|on 
CA]f3, small-Easter; low-Sunday; (Latin, minus; Greek 
fxetcoj;, less). 

^oft, great ; as, Ti7d|t-CA]l, great fame. 

tlAOii), holy ; as, i)A0Tt)-AC^||i, holy father. 

Mu<x6, new ; as, DttA6-6u]i)e, an upstart. 

63, young; as, 63-peAti, a young man; 53-n)A]tc, ^ 
young ox. 

P|t|oii7, first, primal ; as, -pftjOTb-ASbATt, the first cause. 

S<xob, silly, false ; as, i*Aob-|:A]6, a false prophet ; f Aob- 
Apfcol, a false apostle ; fAob-c^Alt, folly, silliness ; firom fAob 
and ci oil, sense. 

Saoji, free ; as, f AO|t-|*e]lb, a free-hold ; i*AO|i-co]l, free- 
will. 

SeAi), old ; as, f eAi)-^eA]t, an old man ; f eAihAo^f , old 
ige ; i*eAi)-]teAcc, old law. 

'Cjieui), bold, strong, mighty ; as, C]tett0-f eA]t, a brave 
Aian ; c[ieui)-lAOC, a hero. 

'Cjioii), heavy ; as, c|iOTi)-c]iO|8e, heavy-heart ; c|ton)- 
^A|f3, drink to the dregs (from zjion) and FA]f3, squeeze) ; 
c]ton)-lu|6e, the nightmare (from zjiony and ltt]6e, lying). 

U^f aI, noble (uAf , high ; a]1, educate) ; as, UAf Al-ACA]|t, 
a patriarch. 

U|le, all; as, u^le-curbAccAC, Almighty; u|le-eol3AC, all- 
knowing. 
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Compound word^ with Verbs prefixed are only few ; as^ 
jc-|ort)|t(\6, bick-biting, slanler. 

'CA|t|tAi)5-Ar|tc, a magnet , from CA}t|to^i?3, drawing ; anj 
A|tc, a mineral, a Iiard stone* 



VOCABULART. 



2llti. for feeiTt* says. 

Ca&, what ? 

CAb Aft from what ; wherefore. 

CeA&oAf same ; pronounced ceawna» 

Cnift. trerabliug (pAO], under). 

Celtic, the gen. case of ceAftt, justice. 

(35.ceAnc» m, injustice; from e, and 
ceA|tc ; e causes c to be eclipsed 
by 5 ; {is sometimes inserted be- 



is 



fore 5, and then the word 

spelled eisceAtir. 
t)tte|Ti), o, to contend, to wrestle, to 

attempt, 
t)* ^n^ASAin. », answered. 
5Uoi6, IT, called. 

5a&ai6, a thief; from 5ott>, to steal. 
5aIuoA6, to soil, to muddle ; from 

fAl, and f aUc, dirty. 



EXERCISE LXII. 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

2lri) bo b] ti)a&a6-aIU A13 ol |:]0|i-u]f3e a]5 ceAt)p-j*|tiic, 
bo cot)p<x]yic i*e (he saw) uAp i)]0|* pA|be |*]0|* a|5 ol be 
*x) c-f|tuc ceAbpA (of the same stream). <Do |i]i)i>e |*e 
jitti) (he formed a resolution) b|ie|c (to seize) A||i at> had, 

ACC bu6 lijAlC leif COfAli)AlACC C§]|IC a Ctt]l A]]i a 63- 

c6||t. U|Tt)e f |i) (therefore) |t|C fe xyox A]3 aijuai) A3uf 
bubA]|ic : " 9X 5AbA]6, CAb a|* a b-pu|l||t a f aIu3a6 ai) 
u]f3e c^]tD-fe A13 ol?" "5<> be]ri)|p," ai|i (says) ai) c- 
UA1) 30 b-iiri)Al, " \^] pe|C]ii) c]Ai)uof A b-q3 l|0Ti)-]*a ai) 
c-u]|'3e A f aIuJaS, a c^ A13 |i|c uA^c-fe ctt5An)-f e." '* 3l*^ 
30 b-yu^l ]*e ATt)U|6," b' f |ieA3A]]t at) TDAbAb-AlU, " bj] H 
^e Acc bl|A3Ain 6 31ao]& cu b]ioc-Aii?n)e o|iri)." *' Oc, a 
8u|t)e c6]|t,'^ bubA]]tc ai) c-uao |?aoi cn^c, *• BIiaJaij d 

flO t)10]l ]IU3a6 11)6." **2t)AireA& H)Ui)A llAjb CU-fA Ai)o" 

b' f |ieA5A|]i Ai) Ti)AbA8-AllA, " fe b' ACAfft, A 31ao|6 o]irt) 
fAb, A3uf ye ai) c^f ceAbijA: acc t)fl aod 3a|i a bft6]iD 
Ti)0 loi) A buA]r)c b]on):" A3uf 5AI) ^ocaI efle cufc fe 
Aiii Ar> UAi; bocc a b] 5AI) CAbAiji (help) A5Uf fciall fe 
6 6 cc]le. 

Mi'l c]o|idi) (tyrant) 3AI) leAc-f3eul. 

2l5uf 1)] b-fu]l Aop 3A]i bo bajije nn)pl|b, b<»A;^-c[tof- 
60AC, A befc A]3 b|i6]ti) Icjf ai) Ti)U|OC]fi ejCdipeaC a c^ 
ApV Aitb-ce]ii;. 
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KEY TO EXERCISES 

eocajR N^ D-3Natu3a43. 



TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON- 

EXERCISE XXXIX.— ?IH WaOj^ft^lb 5W2ltuS2lb t)eU5 211» t]t]t>. 

1. b.pu]l dua8acc A]tt bic "A?;Ab?"* 2. M| b-|!U]l 
i)ua6acc A]|i b]c "asah)." 3. b-'pu]! puaSacc "A13" b' 
ACA^lt? 4. Mi'l (for 1)1 b-i:uil) i)ua&acc *' ajs" n)* acai|i; 
ijfl puaSacc Ai|t b]c " A3A]i)t)-i)e" a c^ 'i)0 a|i 3-corbi?u|6e 
Y At) cuA^c; If c6||t "bAO]b"t ^ c^ 'f ^^ nj-bA^le m6]i, 
30 TD-be]8eA6 ijua&acc 3AC aoo Ue "A3A]b?" 5. 2l|i 

CUaIa]!* Allt Al) 3-CO3A8 Ti)]lceAC fO ACa bul A|3 CUjl 1)A 

l)-6u|ioipe fAO] 6fieACA6? 6. 3^ qoce cuAlAf : bo clu]- 
ijeA6 A 3&]n) ij] fe Ari)Ait) c|i|b At) q]t, acc bo gaiit a 
n)AC-AllA At)i) 3AC Ia3 A3uf 3leAt), A3uf cIuai) 6 6|t)i)- 
6bAi|i, 30 ceApt) JA|i]tu]f. 7» 2li) bojg 30 b-c|0C]:A|6 a 

* The words within inverted commas are those which form the special 
tuhject of the Letson, The learner should, for that reason, pay particular 
attention to them. Each Exercise is fashioned chiefly with the view of ex- 
hibiting, in a practical way, the leading features of all that has been explained 
in the Lesson to which it is annexed. 

f Observe the difference in sound and meaning between the prepositional 
pronouns bAO]b {^dhuee'iv, pr. in one syllable), to you; &)& {dheev)^ o/you ; 
t>b]h (jdho-iv), to them ; bfob {dhee-iVf pr. in one syllable), of them ; some- 
times written bfobcA. The first, &AO|b, to you, is second person plural, conv 
pounded of the preposition bo, and rib, or ib (old form), you. The learnei 
will notice that the broad vowels, a, o, come after b, because o in bo, the 
preposition with which it is compounded, is broad — thus, at first, t>o--\hf and 
then subsequently it assumed the present spelling, bAO]b. The second, b)b, 
^ you, is compounded of be, of, and ]b ; e of be is a slender vowel ; 
hence bfb, f being pronounced long, like m. t)Qi5 jn « bo** |Ab, to themi 
t>}ob «■ ** be" |Ab, of them. 
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lAfAiji " cu3A|i)t)-i)e ?" 8. Ni b-puil ]n)V]6e a]|i b]C "ojirp" 
30 b-qocfA|6. 9. 'Ca iTi;o]6e "a]1i" ti;o 8e<xftb-b|tAc:A]ft|b, 
SeAii)up A3Uf UjUian), 30 b-c|0c|!A]8. 10. 3<> ^^]^]^ V] 
cojit 30 n)-be|6eA6 ]n)r)]6e a]|i b]C ** 0|1|ia." 1 1 . 4)ubA]|ic 
n)]fe fit), A3Uf 3u|i c6|yi bO]b, 30 TD-be]&eA6 c|io8ACfr 

"]0I)1)CA." 12. B-|^U]l |!A]CC]Of "0|lC-fA?" 13. M] b-fU|l 

irAjccjof " 0|iTD ;" p] |iA]b a |i]Ari), A3Uf d| bei6 a co]8ce. 

14. fi-fU^l fA]CC]Of "A]|l" b' ACA]|t A3Uf " A]|l" bo coU 

ceACAjiAjb? 15. M| b-fujl; c^ ^otjoca ai) c|ieut)Af ub ]f 
buAl bo cIat) 3^^T^^ll^ ^ rA]fbAi)A6. 16. CfA f|Ab i)a b- 
ATibcuib^ccA A r^ A^3 cori)TiAc 'fan 5-C05a& fo? 17. 2lo 
'pjiAioc; A3ttf an c-SA|ib]t)|A A3Uf jocA]lle 6 cua]6, ajji 
AOi> cAob; 2lu|x|t]A a]|i ai) CAob e]le. 18. CAb ^ at? c- 
^bAji C03A16 c^ "eAC|tA?" 19. 4Du]1 Aijt Aop CAob le 
fAOjifACc f^5A^l, A3uf le ceAOPAf A coi)5bA]l A]yi ao 
CAob efle. 20. Mac n)6]i ai) fqtt]tfA Ai|t ai) C]pi)e bAOijA, 
C03A6? 21. )y TDOjt 30 be|ri)]ij. 22. Mac aIuji) ai? i)]6 
f]OccA]ijI 23. Oc, feA8, 30 be^tb^n ]f ai)-Mu]ij ]; pj'l 
^]0f " A3A]iji)" A]it A luAC, po 30 b-i:e]CTDU|b aij c-^]t a 
rA3Af le C03A6. 24. )y tdiai) l]Oii) f]oc-cA]i) 30 b-^i> 
rbofi. 25. Ma b]6eA6 |!A]cciof oyic pAO| 'ij 3-C03A6 fo. 
26. Mj'l |!Aicc|Of ojiii), 6] ft ctt|i]n) n)0 boccuf atjo 43|A pa 

3-CAC, A3Uf Apt) 4DfA PA f |C, A5Uf 3lACAirp 6 P-A lATpA]b 

r]occA]p, po C03A6 jieifi TPAji ]f ro]l le]f. 27. p^fCfip 
guji bu]pe i:io]t-eA3PAc cu a pejcib Ap c-f aoJa^I fo A3Uf 
App pe]C|b AP c-fA05A]l e|le. 28. Ma ipol Tp6 tpa *f f^ 
00 co^l 6. 29. M| ipolpAb; p] 6e]|i|ip acc Ap fjjiipe. 
30. BeAppACc leAC. 31. 5o |iA|b tpa^c A3Ab, 



TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON— 

21M sBjseai) t6>j3e2iN sijr 1r]C)^. 

EXERCISE XL.— '^IH Ce5tttKaCat>2lt) 5W5JltuS5Jlb, 

K|obAitb A3Uf ^jCAel. 

1. ap "Ijorp-fA" 6 ro, po "leAc-fA?" 2. M] "l]Oip. 
fe" ^, po "leAC-fA;" ff "le" rp' ArA]|i 6. 3. ai|i ap 
A6bAfi fip, II* " leAc-fA" 6, 6|ji If *' leAC-rA" ap ipeub a 
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bA^i)eAf le h' ACA^it. 4. Mac ti)ac **le]f'' ^6]i) cu-fA? 
6. 1y ipAC '*le|f t^^io" n)ire. 6. S^tbtuijeAt)?) cu 3ttft 
]tAbA]f " leAC pe]i?" A1J c|i^c-i)6i;a fo. 7. S^' be^rbfi^ 
b]6eAf IfOM) fefp tK> 3u]t cA]t)]c cufA, bu^SeACAf bu]c 
^AOi bo CA]iAbAf. 8, N] n)A|c I] on) i)A|i b* "F^l^lT* Ijonj 
ceACc, c|tAc-i;oi)A a ijAe A13 b^|l bo cA]fibe, 9. Njon 
TDA^c l]oii7-]*a file f |i) (|:|te i3 an old preposition, the same 
as |te or le, with ; i:|te ffo means aZo//^ tc^zM ^Aa^, besides, 
moreover) J 6||t b] A]t 3-CA]]ibe uile " Ipji)/' cufA An)A)i> 

be*t) 10Tl)l^T) PAC |iA]b l]t)1). 10. Ca UA]]t A|t bfl^f AT) b:ivil 

fUAf ? 11. Njofi b|i]f fi fUAf 30 b-q AT) ceACA]]t be 
CI03 A]|t iDA^b^t) Ai)i) ]u6, 12. 2li) le b' acaiji at) ceAC 
fo? 13. Ml "leif ;" Acc "l^oiD-fA" 6]]t b* ^^3 tdo ri)A- 
CA]|t^T!)6|i A^t bu6 le]ce e, A3An)-fA &, if l]on)-fA Ano]f e. 
14. 2l]t ^^3 f] i)A c]3ce, ad n)U]l|i), ai) ^ejlii), ASUf Ar) 
A]|ii)fe]r A3Ab-fA? 15. iNjjoji fA5; v] "l]Ofi)-fA** ]Ab fo, 
If le SeATDUf O'Bma]!) n)0 col-ceArA]yi ^Ab. 16. 2lcc qA 

A|l le]f 1)A bA, A5Uf 1)A CApA]!, A3Uf 1)A CAOltAjJ U]le A] It 

Ai) b-fe]ln) e^le? 17. jf le n)0 &eA|tb|tACA]]t ScepAi) ]Ab 
ujle; ]f le]f i)a bA; ^f le^f da CApA]l, |f le^f i)a bA]ri); 

1)A Tl)tt]lll6 ^3llf V^ b-^f^ll) V^ CA0|IA]3 A3Uf D^ 3^6^1P» 

DA b-euDlA^c n)A|i ac^ 3eA6A, lAC^in^ pftADCAjJe, ceAftCA, 
co]l|3: ]f le]f ad c-]Oii)Iad. 18. b-pql TD^le bAtb A]3e? 
.19. 3<^ be]n)]T)j ^ c^ A3uf b* fe]b|]t cqle. 20. "Qa 
leff" AD buACAjU 63 fo caU? 21. Jf le n)0 6eA]tb|tACA]|i 

&, buACA]ll TDA]C, A3Uf ADCOfAlDA^l le 1)-A ATA^^t. 22. 
" C]A AI3" A b-f U]l AD TD^lb Alll3]b bo C|tU]DD13 b' ACAlJt- 

tD5|i? 23. 'P^3a6 ^otdIad ad A^fisejb, c]tdc]oII TDjle punc, 
A13 n)0 &eA]tb-f|u|i 21dd^- 24. 4DeADfA]6 fe fp]t^ beAf 
b^. 25. ^DeADfA^b 30 be^rbfi). 26. Mac b-fu|l f] bul a 
pofAb, Ai) n)] fo — TDl ^lu|D i)A BeAl-ce|De? 27. tlj'l; ]f 
^e]b||i lefce, acc cu||i f] ad pofA6 A]|i cul 30 cojfeAC 
ha mtopa ro cu3AiDD> o*d c-feAD-bA|iAri)Ail PA3ADA13 acj^ 
fOf An)eAf3 i)A i)-bAO|De d^ b-fu]l fe fODA pofA6 a td] 
DA BeAl-ce]De. 28. 21d ri)] A^yi a b-fu]l d^ f jll^ 30 fiojt 
A13 beAi)A6 |iADD — ^D ri)l ]f fulcri)A]|ie be TDjOfA^b d* 
bliA^ADA, ^DUAHi A cu||ieADD AD cpu|DDe A3Uf ad fpeu]t, 
le D-A|i TD-b]ieu5A& a]3 i)e|ce c^||te ad c-fAogAil fo, a 

3-C0ilAl8 ]r ^IPO 0|l|lCA, A5Uf ATDApCADD 30 f3lATi)AC, feuih 

iDAjt Ari)A|l A'f A13 it^b le ffol 2l6A]ri) — "B|6]& fubAC.* 
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'r r1 ">1 ^^11^^ 1 — ")^ ^ c^ l^iJ ^ beADi)AccA]b bo jac 
II lie loAT^b A]3 A b-fujl 3]t^ A^ji ri)ACA]|t co ceAi)An)A|l. 
28. b-puil ^'jOf A]5 bo &eAitb-f]U|i aiti- ^V T!)^Ib fo? 
21). C^ fl^r* ^cc TDA]t 30 leofi A ve]t]h be*i) ofAnjA]! 
ro, leAi)At)D fi cok]i)c fAob-bAi) A3uf cvL]jieAX)T) A|]t leic c|aII 
<i3Uf cu]3f|t)c. 31. 2lbAi|*, n)A ^f fe bo co|l 6, At) ib^^b 
A bubAijic n)]ye. 32. <DfeAftfAb; acc q'l aoo gA^t ai)I)« 
33. SIao leAC. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XLI.— 5JIW C'JlOH^ittb SH^iltuS^fe aiR t)^^ ^iCC^lt). 
^^T^5^1T^^^^> Bl^fAbec, A3Uf a (her) beA|ibf]uft. 

I. 21d "n)A]C leAc" f|ubAl, a cajia too c|io]6e? 2. jf 
*'tt)A]c Ijort}" ri"bAl; acc lOO^r ^^"> ^ "^^13 M'?'?" ffubAl 
c|t|b i)A n)ACA]|ii6 ; 6||t le]f ai) ^l|t]ne a |i^6 leAr, rj} 
flubAlpAb A||i Ai) nj-bocATt td6|i? 3. SeA6, " c|3 l|i)t)," 
0||i OjH b|iucc, 00 peA|icA]i) A]||t ao b-|:eu|t. 4. " jr beAf 
1]0td" f lubAl cfiib 1JA n)ACAi|if6. 5. 2lr) " ]:eA|ifi leAC-fA" 

l)A pA^|lCe 1)A AT) boCAfl? 6. jf "fe^Hjtfl IfOM)." 7. 2ll) 

beAf leAC fjub^l An)AC Ai|i cyi^c i)a n)Afboe (pr, maynh^ 
ne — hx) = double i) in sound). 8. N] "beAf l]on)," ]f " bejfe 
liorp" fjubAl ATOAC aip c|tAC-i)ot)A. 9. B* "P^I^IT* 5"T^ "»t)Aic 
le" bo 6eA|ib-f|Ufi c^acc Ifijt) A3Uf bUrA vo fcocA a 
buA]t)c. 10. N] "r]3 le]re" cfeACC. 11. peuc, b'fe|b]]t 
30 "b-q3." 12. 3<> c]oce t)] "tda^c Iiotd" 1 f^5A]l "le^ce 
f^]0," CAilit) CO Aluio A'r ca I*]. 13. <t)e]]t fi 3tt|i "tda^c 
le]ce" ceACc, acc t)AC " f e]b]|t le^ce," rpuijA b-|:a5A0 cui. 
fA ceAb. 14. "1^13 lioti)^^ |!6]i) ceAb a CAbA^jic &|. 15. 
C4^ 30 TOA^c, CA n)e C|oce 3Uft "fe^|i|i lejce" ceAcc *o^ 
|rAi)Acc. 16. "B* feA|t|t l]on)-fA" f&|0 30 b-c|ocpA& XV 
17. 2li) buAl b] fAi)Acc *f Ai) TD-bAile? 18. M| buAl, 
leif At) ^ijiipe '|t^6; if "3I)^cac le|ce" be]c a 3-cuibeAcc 
A beA|ibf|U|ia. 19. 06 i>ac Mujt) ATf7A]icAi)t) ija n)ACA||i|6, 
DAC alu^r); feuc t)a i)0|t)]i)i6, ai) Cfn)e p^AbAjO, Oa feic- 
leo3A, A3ap x)^ bUcA f|A6Ai)A U|le; pAC beAf Ap frleAf5« 
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c]tAob t^i5Pib (I shall weave) bo ti)o mACA^it. 20. CA 
]0i)5na aip an lednb ttb fAO| 3^0 i)]8 ryix^S fejceAiji) f|. 21. 
21 6eA|iB-f|U|t b]l, "ai) -^il leAc" ]t5fA f]A&AijA c|iu]pi)tt3A6; 
A5uf beAt)pAn)U]b fleAf3 b]ob? 22. BuAip fcocA A3Uf 

|l6f*A Ctt ^fejl), A CA]l]l), TDA|i ]f ** A|l leAc." 23. A 

^A|i3A]|t6it), A1) " pe^|i|t leAc-f a" ai) f AibftAb, i)A |iA]re 
A]|t b]C e]le be^x) ti)-bl]A3A|t)? 24. )\* " ^eA]t]t Ifott);** 
6||t v] fe Albeit) 30 b-ci5 ^ peAC bul c]t]b i)a n)ACA]|i]8 
ij^of fufA Aptjf Ai) AH) fii), 'i)A oip peoG oma a||t b]c e^le, 
Acc Aii)A|icAi)t) V^ S^lT^c A3uf 3AC pjb f A cuA]|ic 30 f3|A- 
ii)AC. 25. Jf ^]0]t f]o; ACC CAb 6 bo ibeAf A^p c|iac ai> 
rogrbA^jt, Ai) ^03rbA]|i AO]b]ij 'i)UA]|t r^]b ija co|ica u]le 
Apu]6e? 26. "C^ f|Of A3A11) 3u]t A]n)nTt AO]b|i) 1; acc 
V] cAjCi^eAtbAC Ai) ]nt)UA]ijeA6, 30 b-^u]l|b ija Uece b|teA3A 
CAjtc, A3ttr 30 b-^u|l^b 3|ieAi) A3Uf r*i3l*A^ V^ bl^ASDA 
AW 3Alt A be]C cAjcce. 27. ^A|feA6, CA]l]i) too cle^be, 

1JAC b-fU|l f]OY A3Ab 3Up ATblA]6 CA A1) fA03Al ttA]|t 

|?A01 311^11) A3Uf UA^jt |!A01 f jOl) ; A0O]f Al) t*Ari)]tAb> Aftlj* 

Ai) 3eAibftA&; acc 3AC bu^oe bo |ife]]i a tbl^^O- 28. 2lij 
"cu]Tt)t)e leAc" Ap ftt3|iA6 A3ttf ai) 3|teAi) b] A3ait)o ai) 
fAibpAb fo cuA]6 cA|ic, cAob no ^A||tp3e A^jt At) ^TtA]3- 
Tboip? 29. jf "cu]ri)Oe liOTt)" 30 Tt)A|c. 30. 4)eA|ibA]nj 
bu]c 30 b-fu]ln)]b A13 ceAC njo col-ceACAp; aij ** A]l 
leAc" A ceAcc AfceAC? 31. RACfAb A3tt|' fdjlce. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON- 
SIN Z06z^2li> Lej362lN ajR 7=^jCJ4). 
EXERCISE XLii.— an t)6*2it) 5H2ituSab am t)a fiCeat). 

1. 'C^ Ai|i3eAb A3Ab, acc ai) Icac |:^]t) 6? 2. T^^ 
A^|t3eAb A3AT17, ACC 01 l]0Tt) f^io 6. 3. T^A caIati? ajJ 

id' ACA]|t ACC V] le]f ^e]l) ^. 4. IO'A CeAC AI3 T1?0 TbACA]|l 

ACC V] lejce f^^i) &. 5. B|6eAt)i) AjPseAb A13 njo bcApb- 
b|iACAip, ACC V] leff ^^]r) 6. 6. 6-|^wil leAbAp a]3 bo 
6eApb-f]U]t i)AC le|ce pfep)? 7. I1|*l A|3 tdo 6eApb-r|W!> 
leAbA|t 1JAC le^ce ^^|i). 8. C^|b a]3 cigoApoA da caIujad 
cpeubA — bA, CApAjll, cAopA]6 A5Uf 5AbA]py ACC r)\ l^ir 
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10. Le^f Ap fiytipoe a ]ia6, i;] l]po f^li) i)|6 a]|i b]c, 

EXERCISE XLin.— ?IW cnWjab SHJltUSab JttlH t)2l t]teut>. 

1 . Whose is this town ? 2. It belongs to the lord. 3. 
Whose is this country? 4. It belongs to the people of 
Ireland. 5. Whose is this land ? 6. It is mine. 7. Is it 
not your father's? 8. It is not. 9. Whose are the cows and 
tiie sheep, the land and the beach? 10, They belong to 
the lord of the soil. 1 1. Whose is this calf? 1 2. It belongs 
to the owner of the cow» as the adage says. 13. Thanks to 
/ou» I know that to the owner of the cow the calf belongs. 

14. But whose is the cow ; does she belong to your brother? 

15. She does. 16. Whose is this stripling? 17. Is he the 
son of the gardener, or of the man of the big house f 18. He 
is the son of the gardener. 19. He is a good young man. 

EXERCISE XLiv.— 5aw ce^t^n^b "smtnint ?iiR t>2i riCeat). 

1. CiA le]f Ai) bAtt|ifeAb fo? 2. L|OTD-fA. 3. C]a le^f 
At) ceAC fO? 4. he Se^jAij. 5. C]a le]f aij f3]Ai) fo? 
6. Le SjiJ^Ab. 7. C|A le^r ap peAijp fo? 8. C|a le]f 
Ap pAp6]yi fo? 9. C]A le]f ao bubAC fo? 10. C^a 
le]f Ap bubAbAi) fo? 11. C]A le^f ao fl^CA fo? 12. 
CjA le]f Ai) cle^ce y\r)? 13. Cja le]f Ap cApAl fo c^ 

A]5 S^AlpUf ? 14. C|A le^f Al) cofATbUcc fO? 15. C|A 

be At) ]ori)A]5 fo? 16. Cja "A|fi" b^^u^l ap fcSx^^i fo? 
17. C|A "le]f" Ai) leAbA^t fc^njite fo? 18. C|a le]f ai) 
c-apdn po? 19. C|a le]f ao feo^l fo? 20. C|a le^y at) 
ctt f^i)? 21. }y le td'aca]|i ], 22. Cia le^f ai) iDAbAb 
ub A3ttf Ai) ibfol-cu f]i), A3uf Ai) ti)AbA6 uif5e ub c4^ 
A5Ab-fA? 23. M| leAC-fA ]Ab. 24. 2li) f^ubAlpAfb cu 
IfOiD, Ti)^ 'f fe bo co^l 6, A|it b]tuAC i)a b-^^bA^pe fo ? 
25. SlubAlfAb. 26. 21 1) b-pe]ceAi)i) cu ai) co|i|i caU A^^t 
bfiuAc i)A lii)i)e? 27. TPeiCfn). 28. pe^c^n) 5|oit|ip]A|6, 
A5ur co]i)|ni6, A3ur coi|iit sUfA, a3U|- co]|i]t b^i)A 50 
b-u]le Ai)p 1*0 ; ]p fiATOfAC Ai) -^]C 1; CjA le]f ]? 29. 
jf le ceADfAjic i)A LA|5eAi) ^. 30. t^ me bu]6eAc bu]c 
fTAO] bo 6eA3-f|ieAfCAl, acc ]X 6|3]i) bArp bul 30 bAile 
9lcA -clfAC A i)6cc. 31. 'C^ re aop aid itDceACCA. 

17 
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TWENTY-NINTH LESSON— 

EXERCISE XLV.— ^H CU5*2lb SH^tUSab 2im t)^ ftCeat> 

1. It is good /or you to be poor, though you do not think 
it good (literally) though it is not good with you). 2. It is 
good with me (I consider it good) to be here, though it is 
not good fir me. 3. Is it good with you (do you like) t9 
come with mef 4. It is not good with m^ (I do not like) 
to go with yoUf although perhaps it were good for me, 5. 
Was it good with your father (did your father like) to die ? 
& It was not good with him, nor with us (neither he nor we 
liked it), though it would be good fo)r many if he should 
die. 7. Every person considers it hard to leave this miser- 
able world. 8. It is hard with the poor (the poor think it 
a hard thing), and it is hard with the rich. 9. It is hsLrifor 
the rich man to go to heaven, though it is not hard with him 
(does not consider it hard). 10. Is it ill with you (t.e., do 
you bear ill the fact) that your neighbour is rich? 11. It 
IS not ill with me (I do not bear it ill), but certainly it is ill 
for mtf, for he will exercise violence on myself and on iny 
household. 12. It is ill with George (George bears it ill) 
that his enemy has died, although there is no good for him 
in it. 13. For ill on me (to spite me) my boy (servant 
man) committed theft, because I considered it ill that he had 
been along with us. 14. Speak to him (make conversation 
with him). 15. I wish to speak with him, but it is not good 
for me to speak with him. 16. Are you friendly (disposed) 
towards him? 17. I am friendly disposed towards him, 
although I am not fiiend^y with him. 18. Do not be so. 
19. I shall not (be). 

EXERCISE XLVi.— an <seiseab swjatujab ?iin t>n ftCeat). 

1. 2ln)A]tc A]]t Ai) I Alt. 2. 2lrbAitcA]Tt). 3. Mac beAjij 

t^ Al) 5]t]AD ApOlf 'iJUA^lt C^ f] le bul ^AO]. 4. Oc, c^ 

Ti (3T^1^^> ^^® ^^^i ^ f®™» g®^« '^^ Irish) le ^e]Cf jd fs\o] 
loi)|iAb A3ur fAO] 5l6]]t ib6iit AO c]tac-i)5i)A fo. 5. 2lTbA|i- 
CAW A!) ii)U]lt A be]c A]yi ceir)e. 6. 3<> fee]ii)]i? Ati^Ait- 
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CAiji). 7. 6-fii|l bo cA|tAb Ai) b|AllAc6|]t le bul 30 
2lTDe|i]CA? 8. "C^ fe le bul ai) c-reACc-Ti)A]i) fo. 9. 5^ 
be]ri)|ij. 10. Jop3Ai)CAc **le ]t^8," fAO]l tdo ijac fiAC]:A& 
fe A co|6ce ai)0- ll.p^ fAOC|tu3A6 "beACA]yi le jfASA^r* 
'oijA Uecfb fo. 12. 6-|ru|l A ceijtb boijA? 13. H| njAic 
] le cA]fce A fAOCfiugAb 50 cAp^fS. 14. B-pu^l cu-fA 
U bul A baile A 170CC? 15. 'C^ ii)e le bul. 16. Mac 
ft)Al e le bul? 17. Mf'l; v] b-pu^l fe tp^l, 6||i ]f buAl 
bAii)-fA A]fb|]t A 6eApA6 'fAi) o]6ce caji n?) c^ At) JeAl- 
Iac le e||t]5A6. 18. lB^]}i]n) coii)A]]tle bu]c 5AI) a 6ul, 
^]V' ti "?^ bA|tAii)Ail ] 50 ii)-be]6 fco]|i?D a3A]1)1). 19. S| 
11)0 bA|iAii)Ail-fe i)Ac ii)-bei6. ^ 20. Nac bpe]ceAi)i) zu to 
beA|i5 aY c^ ai) i^euTt? 21. 6-fU]l beAitjAf 'f^^ n*®**T* 
cuA]t fco{|tTt)e le c6acc. 22. 'C^. 23. ^A]fe, |f cuti)a 
l]OTi) cAob i)A cuAip fo ; If TD]AO lion) AD feAi)|t^ A be]- 
|ieAf l^op, 3AI) TDeAf A be^c A3A|t)i) A|it cuA]tA]b, 24» 
B(6eA6 bo co)l f^]r) A3Ab. 



THIRTIETH LESSON— 

nn t:rjoc2H)2i4) tfej^eaN. 

EXERCISE XLVii.— %N seutzsijat swatuSab am 'on ^iCeao. 

1. 2QA|fey A So^SA^i) CA b-fufl cu A13 bul? 2. 'C^ 
TDe A13 bul cuTi) AO bA]le. 3. 2l5uf cia fe fo A13 fiubAl 
"|iori)Ac?' 4 90* 05IAC UiUeATi). 6. C|a ai) ttA]]t "|ioiTi)e 
fo" jiA^b cu A13 AT) n)-bA]le? 6. M|0|t ^tA^b n)e "ito^ibe 
fo" A]3 bAilo le bl]A3Ai)CA. 7. Cja c^ "]toii)Ac*' ADO^f 
'fAD ii)-bA]le? 8. Hfl AOi) be ii)0 cAiiAbA]b "jioibATi)" 
le fA]lce CAbA]ftc bATt); z^p u]lo Ti)A|tb, 11)' aca^ji A3Uf 
nyo Ti)ACA]]t, ii)o bftACAjiA, A3ttf r\)0 8eA]tbf|u|iA, u^le 
ftDlJce. 9. jf b|tdi)AC 30 be^rbfi) cu]n)i)u5A8 Ai]t fo. 10. 
N| c6|[i bu]t)i) be|C fAO| bftoi) A||i b^f A]t 3-CAitAb, 6|fi 
c^ Ai) b^if " |U)ii)A]i)i)'* u^le 11. jf fAOi ii»5|i cu. 12. 
'Ca Ti)e bu]6eAC bujc; feuc ii)e Aiji) fo, A3uf ai) borpAi) 

indfl "]tOTi)A11)" f01)Af, 1)0 b01)Af " ]tOli)AT1)," AI) b^lf A3Uf 

AI) c-fio]t]ttt]6eACc "|ioii)ATi);" c^ ajati) fdf c|iO|8e Ui) 
be6oc6uf A3Uf be iJ)ffi)eAC, ii)a|i JeAll 30 b-fu^l 30 ffoft 
Of iDo coii)Aiit (continually in my view; blfje 4ife A3uf a 
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3|ta6 i)Aon)^A. 13. Bu6 n)^]t l^ort) t>A ii)-be]8eA8 A]5 jac 
bufoe ]Ab f|ij "of A corbA]|i.'* 14. 6f A15 i)a i?AO^ri% 
ro^Tt DA l)-jubAi8ce *f ai) c-feAi?|iAcc, bljje 436 of a 3- 
coTi)A||t. 15. Mac cd||t bu]0i>9 *D^lt ai) 3-ceAbi)A 6 a 
6e|c Of Afi 3-coTi)Aift. 16. SA0|l|ti7 30 b-pujl cu ceA|tc. 

BXBRCISB XLVIII.— ?IW ZJ^tZ^^b 5WituS?lb WH t)^ ^Ce2lt>. 

A conversation between a neighbour and a poor sick man. 

1. You are welcome (welcome before you), a hundred 
thousand welcomes before you, friend of my heart. 2. May 
good be to you (thanks to you), my good Sir : I see that 
you are here alone, 3. Indeed I am here alone^ as poor and 
as bare as Job, without anything to put under me or over mem 
4. Why are you so poor and so bare ; where are the friends 
you had, where are your own people, who were fond of you, 
and where is your relative, David Brown? 5, If David 
were with me now, I should not be as I am, but there is no 
help for it ; he went /roiw m<f, across the great sea, to a land 
that is free, and he has left me, like Ossian, after the Fenians: 
"An old man, stricken in years, decrepid, grey, without 
food, without clothing, without music." 6. Sad is your 
case, and poor are you: but still have you not land and 
herds; or, if you have not, you have money, for you 
amongst your relatives were wealthy. 7. It is true there 
was a time when I was wealthy, held in esteem, and in great 
repute, but that time is now over {me) ; the herds have gone 
from me ; I lost the money I had ; my master took my land 
from me ; I fell into sictness, and now I am weak, poor, 
feeble, forlorn, far in years advanced. 8. Can I do anything 
at all that would be a comfort to you? 9. It is a comfort 
to me that you have come to me, for it is not everybody that 
comes to hold a conversation with a person who is poor, for 
as the proverb says : " He who is up is toasted ; he who is 
down id trampled upon." 1 0. Tou are not down yet, for if 
you lost your money, and if your people have gone from 
%^ou (forsaken you), you have not lost reputation, and your 
fame has not passed away. 1 1. That is true ; my health too 
is returning, and as you yourself often said, " health ia 
better than wealth ;'^ and with regard to my money, I care 
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not whether it is with me ox from me. 12. You are as every 
person ought to be, possessed of sense, and accepting every- 
thing (as coming) from the hand of God. 13. Your dis- 
course gives (to) me great solace, 14. Upon my word to 
you, when I heard that you were under affliction, the intel- 
ligence went through me (aflfected me) greatly, 15. I do 
not wonder, 16. I have for you now a new suit; put this 
coat about you ; put this cloak on your shoulders, and come 
with me. 17* I return you thanks from my heart, and that 
you may be a year from this day (this time twelve months) 
seven (fold) better. 



THIRTY-FIRST LESSON— 
an C-2lON2St)2l4) Lej362lN 4D6U5 2ljR tjCJiD. 

The Forty-ninth Exercise is already sufficiently explained, for many passages 

are translated in the body of the text. 

EXERCISE L.— ?iN ctxo'snxs^'b 5WJatu52ir ; OR, 21H t5eiC4)ab 

1. How much do I owe, master (literally, how much is 
on me)^ for I wish to pay my debts? 2. You owe a hundred 
pounds (a hundred pounds is on you). 3. It is not much. 
4. Do you like to pay the debts of any other person ? 5. I 
do like. 6. How much does my father owe? 7. Two 
hundred pounds. 8. How much does my brother owe ? 9. 
A year's rent, and the price of five score sheep. 10. How 
much is that? 11. About five hundred pounds. 12. If I 
(shall) pay all the debts that are on us, there will be for you 
near (to) a thousand pounds to get. 1 3. There will indeed. 
14. You ought to act as the steward acted, of whom we 
read in the Gospel. 15. What (how) is that? 16. Do 
you not know ? have you not read it often ? 17. Although 
I even heard it, I like to hear it again. 18. There was a 
rich man who had a steward, and there came a charge 
against him (a charge was brought against him) that he 
squandered his (master's) substance. And his lord sum- 
moned him, and said with (to) him: What is this I hear ot 
you ? give an account of your stewardship. 19. But what 
did the steward do? 20. He called together the parties 
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that were in debt, and he said to the first person, '* How 
much do you owe my lord?" (literally, how much has my 
lord on you). And the man replied, *'A hundred barrels 
of oil.'* He said, " Take thy pen and write fifty barrels.** 
And he said to the second man, ^' And you, how much do 
you owe? Who says, "A hundred measures of wheat.'* 
*^ Make (of) it four score," says he. The Lord praises this 
steward : now will you act towards me as he acted towards 
those who owed the debt? 21. Thanks for your Scripture 
(information), yet I will not act according to your request. 
22. I pay then all that is on myself and on my friends (all 
that I and my friends owe). 



THIRTT-SECOND LESSON— 
21N <t)2lR2l iej362lN ajR t:rjo62M). 

EXERCISE LI.— aw CJttON^ab SWiltuS^lb 2l|n C?l05?lt). 

1 • Is this cloth? (literally, whether cloth it, this ? — the verb 
]y being omitted before the pronoun e, as is usual in short 
assertive or interrogative sentences). 2. Tes* 3. How 
much have you on it — ue.j what price have you set on it ? 
what is its price? how is it sold? 4. Fourteen shillings 
per yard. 5. It is dear ; it is not worth that. 6. Indeed it 
IS worth that, and it is even cheap at that price. 7. Have 
you (cloth of) satin or (of) silk ? 8. I have — literally, (it) 
IS ; to me being understood. 9. How much do you sell it 
at? 10. Two pounds for the yard (per yard), li. It is 
ciieap for that. 12. Do you wish to buy it? 13. I do; 
cut of it two yards and a half. 14. Have you other wares? 
15. I have, in that side yonder of the shop. 16. I intend 
to procure (make a purchase of) tea and sugar ; for how 
much do you sell the sugar. 17. There are five shillings 
the pound for tea, and six pence the pound for sugar. 18. 
That is dear; I shall not give that much (price) for the tea; 
the sugar is sufficiently cheap ; take then four shillings and 
six pence for the tea. 1*2. Well, whereas it is customary 
with you to come to me, h^ve it (let it be to you) for that; 
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but, upon m7 word to you, it is cheap ; and were it not that 
it is yourseli who are there, I would not give it you at that 
price. 20. May good be (I am much obliged) to you, 
and I am thankful to you. 21. What is this you have (got) 
in the barrel ? 22. Wine. 23. What kind of wine is it^ 
Spanish wine or French wine, white wine or red wine, 
Champagne or the contrary ? 24. It is only ordinary redL 
wine, and it is three shillings a bottle. 25. I shall not buy 
it ; wine is dear in this country ; I wish I were in France. 
26. Perhaps it is better for you to be here at home. 27. 
Have we a good harvest this year ? 28. We have. 29. Is 
oats dear,. and is wheat? 30. They are. 31. How much 
is for barley ; (how much) for rye ? 32. They are cheap. 
33. Shall we have a drink since we are together? 34. We 
will. 35. What do you like — a goblet of wine or a bowl 
of punch ? 36. I shall have the goblet of wine. 37. Is 
not a bowl (glass or tumbler) of punch better^ for I like to 
" send round the bowl." 38. I prefer the wine. 39. Have 
it so; a man's support (is) his will. 

EXBRCiSB LiL— 'an t)6?l)ab smtntnb am fi^iosat). 

1 21 S^o| Ai) dpofji f |oi) 6l Ifort) (the phrase t)ftAi), or 
bpoi) o]tn)f is understood). 2. Le poot)? a Sao|. 3. CfA 
ACA If |:eA|i]t leAC, Ai) ^]ox) beA^ts po ai) f ^oij f ]oi)1) ? 4. 
)y feA|i]t l]on) ai) f\ov f |oi)t) 'pA ai? f]oij beA|i5. 5. 43^ai) 
bATt) cji^eAlcAf f]ox) 5l l^OTi), A beAi) OAfAjl: l]oij, A Sao], 

f 101) bo *1) Ti)OA01 UAfA]l, TDA 'f ^ ^ C0]l ^, 6. '^O ^01)- 

fbAjt, A 6u]r}e cd^ji. 7* C]a " aca" |?eo]l ]f fe^|i|i leAC— 
uAD-feofl, em)lA]c, ijo CAO|t-f eo]l ? 8. jf ^eA]i|i l\on) uai)* 
feo|l. 9. 21 Sao], c|A aca ]y to]Ad leAc-fA? 10. Be|6 
CAO|i-feo|l ASAtt), TDA *f ye bo to]l 6. 11. "C^^ 30 tda^c; 
bfeA|i^A]8 bo CAjiAb Ai) BIacac ai) TijeAf bATi) i:|oi) 6l l]on). 
12. '^o foijrbAit, A Sao]. 13. CiA "aca" ]f feA|i|i leAc, 
di) 'pdjic tK> Ai) f6Ait|tA]6? 14. Jf fe^|i|t l]on) ai) 'p5|ic. 
15. )f b|ie^5 Ai) ^]oi) ft fo. 16. T^^i ^A^cc^of To6]t A]|i 

SACf A1)]AC AIJO^I^ ^AO] 'l) b-'pflA^lJC, fAOll^Tt). 17. 'CA CAjIa 
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DA c|ij fe]f|b be|5]O0ACA a b* fe^^jx bo 'i) cjft to? 21* 
)Y beACA)|t A ]i^6, 50 beiibji); c^lb u^le ijArijAbAC le]f 
At) q]t fo, iDA]i x\r) ry] rt)A]t l^on) ceAcbA]t "aca." 22^ 
SeAiDtt]f, lOiJir ^^''J* qADOf b-|:u|l bo CAftAb co|CAit)Afl 
A17 c|5eA|iDA Ua Mfe|ll. 23. 'C^ r^ 30 ti)A]c. 24. B-fuil 
fe fAO] rbeAf rbojt; b-ftt]l n^eAf ii)d|i A]5 njofi^t) " ASAjb" 
Ai|i? 25. 2l|5 T^|i)i) A5A1DI), c^ ; ^ISnofDD e|le, i)]*l. 26, 
C]A "A3A]b" b-pufl Ai) qooo if ")0 Af|t-fAi)? 27. "C^ 
qoot) At)-ri)6fi A5An;-^feio A]]t. 28. 21 Sao], ]f c5||i btt|c 

CUA|ftC A CAbA^|lC 0|IA]1)U AD I^OgA^t fO; ^f TDA]C le TDOyt^D 

*' A5A]D«)" Ctt feicfioc ADD A|i iDeAf3. 29. SaoiI|fd 50 
m-beappat). 30. Be]6 bjtob tDOfi o]tA]OP b' fc|cr|DC. 



THIRTY-THIRD LESSON— 
?IN rRJ^aiD Lej562lN 2ljR T:R)(Xi2l<D. 

K]iXA|ib, Seo]tfA, 6lir- 

1. (RifCAjib) — }=^euc AD 10IDAI3 fjD ; c|a b-pu]! |^ 
cofArbAjl "lejf?" 2. (Seo]tfA) — 'C^ f] cofAfDA|l le^f 
AD c-fA3A|ic. 3. Tli'l; -Acc c^ p^Of* A3ATD-rA qA C^ f] 

COtATDA^l le]f. 4* ClA "leif" ADOlf? 6. ie id* ACA|]t. 

6. 3<> ^in)]P PI b-pu^l; 30 b||ieAC |:euc A|]tc^ A|i]r. 7. 

2llDA|lCA|tD Al|l A TDaIa^S, A]|l A 3]aU, A3Uf A]]t AD 
riD|3. 8. 21CC ATDAItC CttfA A]]t AD C-fUfl; C«t AD c-fu^l 
AD-COfATbA]l le ftt]l AD ACAjl Se^gAjD- 9. (2t)ACAl|l) — 21 

leADbA b-ftt^l Y]h ]i6|6? 10. (RircA|ib) — SeA6, a ^acay^s 
CATDttjb u[le |t6]6. 11. fe-puil eolup A3A]b A]|r buji le^- 
JeAD? 12. (BjfCAtib)— T:^ X]0X A5A1D, 30 b-ctt|3]iD-r» 
TDO cii]b leiJeAD. 13. (SeojtfA) — C^ n)0 cujb ^6|D A3Aid« 
fA. 14. (6lir) — C^ ASAiD-r^ 3AC |!ocaI add rt)o te|« 
3eADA|b u]le acc atda|d cfitt]DDe-eoluf — di'I T*^ X]r) A3Aid. 
15. (2t)ACA]|i) — Ni ce|t*eocA]6 n)e acc ahop a-d c6A3Af5 
C|tiorbA]3 aid^id; KirxAirtb, qA fe t)|A? 16. Cmicuig- 
ceo||i DejiDe Asur caItdad A3ur A|ib-c)5eAiti;A 5AC ujle 
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17t6. 17. 9t)Ait AT) hnACA]\l: c\A n)^]b peA]tfA Ai)i7<t)iA? 

18. (RlfXAltb) — 'Cjll peA|tfA1)l)A, AIJ C-ACAl]t, ad TDAC, A3Uf 
4H) SpiOjlAb NAOfi). 19. 2l!)lt)A]t Al) buACAjll: C]A **aca" 

be i)A c|t| |>eA|if Ai)i?A|b, a Seo]if*A, 5IAC coIad bAoi)i)A ? 20 
Ct)AC 4)e AD bA]iA peA|ifA be 'ty c|t]ADd]b t^e-D^orbcA. 21» 
C^A AD l^ Ai|t A |ta5A6 6? 22. L^ DOblAC A]|t uA^yt ad 
rt)eA6o|D 0]6ce. 23. (R^frA|ib)— C4i iDe ctt]|tfeAC, a ida- 
CAi|t. 24. "Ca 50 iDA^c, A le]D6, b] ca A15 |ia6 3U|i jtA^b 
ca cofATDA^l le ba]De ef5]D* 25. Nf feA6, acc bubA]|tc 
3ea|if A 30 b-f u]l AD IoidaiJ fo cofAiDAil " le]f" ad c* 

fASAjtC AD ACA]|t SeAjAD. 26. Slsuf CAb 6 befit CUfA? 

27. 4)e^]t|fD jufi cofATDAfl le id* acai|i ]. 28, 2l5uf c^a 
b-|ra]l cufA cofArbAil " le|f" le bo plucA ibdjiA? 29. 'Ca 
tDe cofAfDA^l le nf aca]|i. 30, 81 b-cf5 Uac •*A]t d- 
ACAi^i'* A |ia6? 31. ^15, 50 cfDce. 32. C^a ad c-aca]]! 

Af|l A CfiACCA]t? 33. 4) I A A]t D-ACA]|t AC^ A]|t DeATDt 

iDA]t bubA]|tc DAOTD PftdDn^fs ctt|ibDi3im ad fseul a b' 
|DDir ^* bu]DD* 34. 21 Seo]tfA, b-fujl cufA cofAiDA^l le 
4)|A, ]DD]r bAfD. 35. C^Dce, ca iDe cofAtDAjl "le]f;" 71 

COfATDAfl id' ADAfD leif. 36. OC, A fAOfleADD Ctt f(Df 

37. Ca TDe CjDDce b6. 38. CAbAfji Ai]te, iDAfi f]D, 3A1- 
tu ^}i) A 6§ADa6 D^Aib-cof AiDA|l leff, a|5 iDjlleAb ]0iDA|5e 
CO alu|i> 



THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON— 

«IN ceat2iR«it)2i4) LfejSeaN ajR cRjociao. 

EXERCISE LIV.— 5tlH Ce5ttt2lH^!ttb SH^ltUjab aiH CaOSat*. 

I. b-'pUfl Ctt-f A 'bo buACAjl tDAjC, A SeATDttff ? 2. Ca|TD» 
A Sao], 'tdo buACAfl TDA^c; ca^TD A 3-COTbDA]6e 'iDO buA- 
CA]ll TDA^c. 3. b-'pujl tyo 6eiA]ib-f]a|i &l]f *Dn a ca|1^d 
TDA]c. 4. Ca f] 'dd a CA^ljD n)A]t; A3iif be|]i nf aca]]I 
30 rD-be]6 f| ^dd a tddao] adida^c, 5. b-^pttil^b bo 6eA]i- 
b|tAir|ie A3ttf bo col-ceACAftA add fo? 6. Ca^b. 7. b- 

J'u|l]b 'dd a fcolA]|t]6 TDA^ce? 8. Ca^b, a ]tfe]]t a td- 
l]A3AD' 9. 2Id fe fo bo colceACA]t Seopep, a ca ^dd a 
fcolA(|ie tbop? 10, jf fe. 11. Ca 30 ida|c, a Seofep, 
b-fujl ppr A5Ab f5ealA|6eACC ad 6|oblA 30 tDA|C? 12, 
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SeA6, CA A3A11) eoluf A]]t beA3AD b]. 13. b-)^tt]l fjof 
A5Ab c]A fe Seofep tijac jACO]b? 14, 6| fe *dd a tiy^oji 
A]]t caUti) tt|le 1JA b-Bsipc^i A5ttf 'ijo a fUT>tti5ceo||i 
^15 -^ Fob^U 15. 2li) ft^byKic b] aop* i)0 65]pceAC? 16 
O^bftAC b| Aijij. 17. 6-f«il fiof AS^b fc^i]t T>A Ro]ii)e? 
18. M|'l Ti)dftaQ peapa. 19. 21 b-c|3 leAc iijijffD qA ^^e 
Ittljuf CAefAp; AD Kony^D^c a b] ai)i>, ijo^^ll? 20. 6f 
fe '1)0 A Ron)ADAc, asuj* c^ c^il A]p, jup puA^p pe 
boAtbe A^p 1JA S^l^lf ^"S^V 5**T* ^^^^ ^ ^^ *^^**^ CAOf ac 
Roti;Ai)AC A CA|i7]c A]p t;(^lATb PA BpicA^pe. 21. C|A fd 

DAOti) PACpUfC? 22. 6| fe ^pij a 6Afp05 1)AOTt)CA A5tlf 

b) fe *pij A Appcol CUM) Ap 3-cp]ce. 23. 'Ca 30 tqa^c; 
cA^p eolsAC A]p fc^ip? 24. 6-pu|l eoluf a^3 ii)A$A^fC|p 
U| lie Art) A^p fcA^p? i25. 'Ca, co n)A]C l]or9-]*A; c^Toa^b 
le de|le Apijf ai) s-ca^beAcc ceAbi)A. 26. B-fttfl eoluf 
^f3® A]p A ceA3Ap5 Cft|OfbA]S fi)Ap ad 3-ceAbDA? 27. 

TJA. 28. ClA CpilCU]3 A3ttf CUIP A|p ad C-fAOjAl fo tu? 

29. Jf ADOf AD ceAD3A 3Ao^6|l3e— ceAD3A n)o qp-bttccAff, 
b'pojUiD iDe AD ceA3Af3 Cppf bA^j;. 30. 1 c4i 30 tda|c; 
If ATblA]6 If peApp; c^ IttAC-g^ip oprD pAop 

EXERCISE LV.— aH CUlSC^t) 5HiitU55ttb aiR daOSftt). 

1. Who created and placed you on (in) the world? 2. 
God. 3 What is the first thing that every Christian ought 
to believe ? 4. That there is only one God. This is the 
first article of the creed. 5. Who is God ? 6. The Creator 
of heaven and earth, and Sovereign Lord of all things. 7. 
Was God existing at all times? 8. Yes, and before all 
time, for he is without beginning and without end. 9. 
Where is God ? 10. He is in heaven and on earth, and in 
every place in the world. 11. Does he see all things ? 12. 
He sees all things, even to the most silent thoughts of the 
heart. 13. How many Gods are there? 14. There is but 
one God, who will reward the good with everlasting happi- 
ness, and punish the wicked with everlasting torments. 15. 
How many persons in God ? 16. Three persons, really 
distinct and equal in all things, the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 17. Is the Father God? 18. Yes, 
truly. 19. 18 the Son God? 20. Yes, truly. 21. Is the 
Holy Ghost God? 22. Yes, truly. 23. Are they then 
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three Gods? 24. No, but one God in three persons, because 
they have but one divine substance and nature* 25. What 
is the name of the three persons together ? 26. The Holy 
Trinity, or one God in three persons. 27 Is any of the 
three persons more ancient, more wise, or more mighty than 
the others ? 28. Their age, their power, and their glory is 
the same* 29. Is Jesus Christ Goa? 30. He is both God 
and man. 3 i • Was he always God ? 32. He was. 33. 
Was he always man ? 34. No, but from the time of his in- 
carnation. 35. How many natures in Christ ? 36. There 
are two natures, to wit, the divine and human nature, for he 
is both God and man. 37. How many persons in Jesus 
Christ? 38. There is but one person, to wit, the person of 
the Son of God only. 39. You are a good boy, William ; 

irou have a knowledge of God : render to him, therefore, the 
ove of your heart entirely, and you shall yet enjoy Him in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON- 
SIN cu)3^2i4) tej362iN ajR CRjociat). 

EXERCiSB LTL^an seiscttt) swatuSab am Caosao. 

5ciU]|t — At) Co]lleAc A5Uf aq c-reo&. 

2lrt) bo b| co]lleAC a]3 f3[i|obA6 coca]1) A]]t CA]ti) aoU 
1^15 ^13 co||i]3eAcc h]6 bo i)a ceAjtcAjb, bo CA|tla]$ le]f 
feoibA b| 30 fAijAC Ai)i). "Oc," a]|i fe, "|p v]^ Mtt]f) 
cu 3AQ Aii?Ytaf, bo*t) ri)U]r)z\}i A]|t ^]l leo cu, acc ]f ailne 
l(OiD-fA 3TtAii)e 6|iijA 'ijA feobA i)a c|iu]ijt>e." 

Bu6 c]Alti)A|t AQ co]UeAC 6: acc c^|b rr)6\i^i) bAO]i)e 
b|cce|l|& Aiju, A cu||ieAf DeAii)fu]iD aijo V\^ joiniyeAfCA 
tpAjt 3eAll i)AC leu|t bd)b a Iuac. 

EXERCISB LVIL— aM scaCc^Sjat) swatuSab am CaosatJw 

ai) 9)foi)Ai) A5ttr Ai) 9)AbA6 aiu. 

6| n)]Ot)^r) A]|i ii)ullAC cije A]|ib, A3ttf A13 ^efcnoc 
tpAbA|6 aIIa a bul cA|ic t>o cof u]3 f e ' 5 a tpAf lujAb : t>o 
feAf Ap n)AbA6 aIIa le^f ai) |:|ieA3|tA6 fo ATi>A]9 CAbA]|tc 
bo: **A cft^]U, Q] cu A ti7Aflu]3eAf n^e^ acc ap t\c aoo 
A b-p|l|p." 
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EXERCISE Lviii.— aM z-otr^nb 5H»tuSat> am Caosaxx' 

There was a certain householder who gave orders to put 
a brass bell on the neck of a dog that was addicted to bite 

feople, so that everybody might avoid him. When it 
ad been put on him, and he had heard the tinkling of 
the brass, ne became very much elated, and he considered 
that the bell had been given him as a reward of services, as 
he had been so good. Therefore he began to disparage (to 
cast disparagement upon) every other dog in comparison to 
himself. But there was an old hound, that said to him : 
" You foolish fellow, are you not aware that this jingling 
ringing is only proclaiming thy bad habits aloud to every- 
body/ 

It is not right for any one to become elated at a transac- 
tion that reveals to the entire world his own degradation* 



THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON- 
SIN sejseaib tej^^aN ajR cBjocao. 

EXERCISE LIX.«41N t^^Ol^^lb 5N?ltU$:ttt> ^IR C2l052lt>. 

THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 

A fox had fallen into a well, and had been casting about 
for a long time how he should get out again, when at length 
a goat came to the place, and wanting to drink* asked Rey- 
nard whether the water was good, and if there was plenty of 
it. The fox, dissembling the real danger of his case, replied, 
^ come down, friend of my heart, the water is so good that 
one cannot drink too much of it, and so abundant that it 
cannot be exhausted." Upon this the goat, without hearing 
another word, leaped down, when the fox, availing himself 
of the opportunity, as nimbly leaped up, receiving a great 
lift from tne horns of his friend, and then coolly remarked 
to the poor deluded goat: ^^ If you had half as much brains 
as you have beard, you would have looked before giving the 
leap." 

It is not proper to credit the words of every wily 
trickster 
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EXERCISE LX.-^N 5e^55at32lt> 5N2ltuS2lt). 
Common form : fto Cttf-nceAb^Aft Sn^iu^A. 

THE TOUNO HIND AND HER MOTHER. 

A young hind said one day to her mother : ** Mother, 
you are taller than a dog, and fleeter, and more long-winded, 
and you have horns wherewith to defend yourself; why 
therefore, are you so timorous before the hounds?" She 
smiled, and said, " I know this, my child, very well, but no 
sooner do I hear a dog barking, than my feet run away as 
speedily as (is) possible." 

There ifl no use speaking to a coward about assuming 
courage* 

EXERCISE LXL— 21N CJttOH^afe 5M2ltuS2lfe Xim cnt-HClt). 

1- C^A c^ Ai)i? 7^1) ? 2. ^ife. 3. 21 1) cu Se^jAO? 
4. N| 11)6 Se^3Ai) Acc SeojifA. 5. C|A ao ^]z cajiIu]- 
3eAi)0 fe 30 b-pu]! SeA3Aij ? 6. 'C^ fe 'f ai) iD-bAile. 7, 
RA^b cufA 'x AO rt)-bA|le? 8. M| |iA]b nye 'f^^ iD-bA]le 
Acc b] jt)o feA]tbpo5Ai)CAi6 Cofin)AC 'x^v Ti)-bA]le le]f ai) 
ceAC A cof A]i)c. 9. CiAijoof b-pu^l b' ACAi]t ; b-|:u]l ye 
peA|tAii?A]l, iDifi)eAri)Ail, CA|iAbAri)A]l, 3eAi)An)Ail, 3Tia6a- 
njAjl A3ttf plA]ceAn)A]l, tt?A]t be^ji bAoi^e 30 b-pu]l fe? 
10. 'C:^; ACC c^ 11)0 6eATib]tACA]|i, Aji a cuaiI]6 cu, peAib- 
peA|iAn)A]l, i)eAib-3eAt)Aii)Ail, 3^6 30 b-pu]l fe plA]ceAii)A]l 
A3Uf CA]iAbAn)A]l ; c^ it)]oo-3^l|ie Ai3e t>o 3AC CAfiA]i> 
ACC c^ 31i^|0 A]3e A]]t A i)Ari)A]b. 11. 2t)eAn)|iu]3 30 
n)A]C A]|i Ai) ii)e|b ca cu |i^6. 12. N|'l ipe ]!A]ceAC a 
^a6 ao rperJD ipeAfA]n) a be]C fiofu 13. 'C^ ]*|0 ceAjic. 



TniRTT-SEVENTH LESSON— 

an se2icT:2i)2i<b ie)$e^n 2ijr cRjoc2it>. 

EXERCISE LXII.— !eiN tiUnn 5N2ltuS^t> 5il1R CRf-PlClt). 

THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

A time there was a wolf lapping at the head of a running 
brook, he spied a stray lamb paddling farther down the same 
stream. Having made up his mind to seize her, he betliought 
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himself how he might give the appearance of justice to his 
injustice. ** Villain I" said he, running up to the lamb, 
** how dare you muddle the water that I am drinking ?" 
" Indeed," said the lamb, humbly, " I do not see how I can 
disturb the water, since it runs from you to me." " Although 
it is so," replied the wolf, ** it was out a year ago that you 
called me many ill names." ''Oh I Sir," said the Iamb, 
trembling, " a year ago I was not born.*' " Well," replied 
the wolf, '' if it was not you, it was your father, and that is 
all the same ; but it is no use trying to argue me out of my 
fare;*' and without another word he fell upon the poor 
helpless lamb and tore her to pieces. 

A tyrant never wants a plea. 

And there is no use for simple, good*hearted people, to 
contend with the unjust class who are in authority* 



tm OF PART iiri. 
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PART IV. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

The second class of compounds are those formed from 
simple words and particles. The particles going before the 
root are called prefixes* 

The prefixes in Irish orthography are about twenty-four 
in number. Without a correct knowledge of their import, 
the proper force of words into which, by composition, they 
enter, cannot be well understood. We shall, therefore, 
briefly explain the meaning of each : 

2to has two meanings, one negative or privative^ tTiat is, 
denying or reversing what is implied by the simple root; 
the other intensive, or one which increases the natural force 
of the word. 

2li), negative J has the meaning of un (English), in (Latin) ; 
as, eoUc, knowing, having a knowledge of; skilled in ; 
Ai)-eolAC, ignorant, illiterate, having no knowledge of; un- 
skilled in. 

^5^V 30 T^l^ fe-fAi) A]i)eoUc Aijijq, and that he 
(Stanihurst) was unskilled in it (the Irish language). — 
Keating' s Ireland^ p. 50. 

6olup, learning ; A]T)eoluf , ignorance, want of learning. 

[In published works and MSS., ai) is spelled a]17 when 
the first vowel in the annexed syllable is e or ^.] 

<De|fe, comfortableness (from bcAf, right) ; A]Obe]fe, 
affliction. 

piof , knowledge ; A^ijbf ]0f, ignorance ; Ai)bp]0f ac, igno- 
rant. (In this compound, ^ is eclipsed by b). 

2l||i iD-be|c bo f^]V Ai)bp]OfAC 'f ai) SAOjftilse, on his 
2^eing (to) himself ignorant of (in) the Irish. — Ibid, 

2ti), intensive, means very ; as, fruAtt^ cold ; Ai)ruA|t| 
very cold ; rt)A]c, good ; Ai)n)A|c, very good ; ceAf , heat ; 
At>>ceAf, excessive heat. 

2t|it) == dis or mis (English); as, leAf, luck, fortune^ 
advantage to one's self; A]fT)leAf, ill-luck, misfortune, dis- 
tdvantage to one's self. 9Qa ^eADApt) cu fo, beAppA]6 cu 
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^ A]ii)leA|*, If you do this you will do your disadvantage, t.e.^ 
you will do what to yourself will be a disadvantage. 

<t)eofi), according to will; A^ti^SeofD, in spite of; as, 
b'A]ii)6eo]i7 i)A RonjAijAC, in spite of the Romans. 

2l]f = agaiuj backwards (English) ; CAjt Ai]t " A|f,*^ 
come back : it enters into composition, and is, as a compo- 
nent particle, incorrectly spelled e]r- 

2l|f = re (Latin) ; as, ]0c, pay ; A]f ]oc (with the accent 
on the second syllable), repayment, paying back ; e^jiij, 
arise; A|fei|i]3„ resurrection, rising again; written e]pei- 
M5^ very commonly. 

9Xt has a reiterative meaning, or going back again ov> 
what is already done. It expresses, therefore, two elFects^ 
first, that of cancelling what is conveyed by the t oot ; and, 
secondly, that of doing anew what the uncompounded word 
indicates. Its meaning is sometimes confined to the former, 
and then it becomes a negative particle ; sometimes, how- 
ever, it extends to both, and then it is a reiterative. 

2lc, as a negativejis not common — AC-]tf5eA6, to dethrone; 
from AC, and |i|3eA6 (theme |i]5, a king), to enthrone ; ac- 
cle]|teAC, a superannuated clergyman; ac-Iaoc, a super- 
annuated warrior. 

2tc, as a reiterative, is very common ; beAi)A6, to do, to 
make ; AC-6eAi)A6, to remake ; ^^f , growth ; Ac-f ^f , a new 
growth, a second crop ; A6-cu]i)5e, a petition, an entreaty ; 
from AC and cuit)3e, a bond, a tie or chain — a word imply- 
ing that, by our prayers, we, as it were, chain Him whom 
we petition to grant our request. 

4)] a negative particle; from b]c, want, like di^ dii 
(Latin) ; as, c|ie]beAtt?, faith, belief; b|-c]te|&eAn), tiwbelief ; 
ceAO, a head; b]-ceAi), one who lost the head ; b|-ceAi)i)A]n7, 
I behead; bfUccA, an orphan; from b|, want; and Iacc 
^gen. case, lAccA,)milk. 

When compounded with words beginning with b or f, it causes eelipsis ) 
Mf hvij6eACf thankful, grateful ; b|T9bu]6e'Ac, unthankful, ungrateful, grumb. 
libg ; t)]n)b\XAt}f uulasting. 

VOCABULARY. 



Certain, Aini6e; as, |:eAii Ai|t|6e, a 
certain man. 
— Aon (one) ; as, t^e^ti aov, a 
man, a certain man * pnd bi 



f eAit ADQ, literally, there wu f 
man in being. 

This use of the preposition adh 
is very common ; at, Uk o-aqo, 9 
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certain day (literally, there was 
a day in it) ; b| fe^tt ^1717, there 
was a certain man. 
2gg» u&f HI. ; plu. ubA ; eggs, Latin, 
ova; Ir. u5 is, in sense and 
sound, identical with the French 

9Uf, 

Cold, b\i, m. Eng. , or«, Latin, aurum. 



Income, ceAcc-^A-freAc. 

Slow, t^iolQi adj.; pronounced ryoA; 

ii)aU, slow, late; n^^UctUtAc, 

nnreasonable, dilatory. 
Treasure, loijrfjur, m. ; CA^rse. 
Whole, '\on)\!M), t.e., the full, entire, 

whole ; from ]on) and Uq, full. 



BXERGISE LXIIL 
THE GOOSE THAT LAID GOLDEN EGGS* 
2l0 3^ A |ltt3 uBa 0|t&A. 

A certain man had a goose that laid him (]tu3 bd) a 
golden egg every day. But he was not satisfied (r^fCA) 
with so slow an income ; he wished, therefore, to seize the 
whole treasure at once. So he killed the goose, and, cutting 
her open, he found (pttA]|t fe) that she was— just what any 
other goose would be. 

Through a desire of over much (|oti)A|ica) we lose (ca^I- 
fi)u|b) the whole. 

SA|t)c 3AI) foijAf ©it^lSeAiji) Ap boijAf b6, hapless greed 
will not succeed. 

4)o implies difficulty (Gr. dv$) when compounded with 
past participles; as, b6At)CA, done ; bo-&feAijCA, hard to bo 
done ; 6l, drink ; 6lcA, drunk ; bo-5lcA, hard to be drunk ; 
]c, eat; bo-^ce, hard to be eaten; ]!e]C, see; ^e]Cf|t)ce, 
seen ; bo-fe^ cfipce* hard-to-be-seen, invisible ; bo-cTi]OC- 
i)U|5ce, infinite ; from bo and c\C\oc\)n\^hy ended — root, 
c^tioc, end ; bo-cu]n7f^3ce, incomprehensible ; from tyo and 
cu|rt)f|u5A&, to comprehend ; from cun)Af, power. 

Oo, before notins and adjectives^ has the meaning of ilU 
English; as, bo-beupA, ill-manners; bo-c^] I, ill-fame ; tio^ 
co3b^]l, ill-education; bo-beufAC, ill-mannered; bo-CA]«> 
leACy ill- famed. 

4)0 and fo are opposed in Gaelic: the one means the 
contrary of that indicated by the other. From this opposi- 
tion a great number of words antagonistic in meaning, 
nouns as well as adjectives and participles, exists in thd 
language- j^g 
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NOUNS'. 



S^l^bfteAf , riches ; from 
fAi6b||i, rich; fA]6bfieAr 
A*f b^ibfieAf, riches and 
poverty. 

:^^o]j a gentleman, Sir, a 
hero. 

Sjc, peace, plenty. 

SocAift, n. emolument, con- 
venience. Ex. : focA||i 
A3up bocA]]t na cei|ibe, 
the profit and loss of the 
trade ; a proverb, like the 
Latin, qui sentit commoda 
et incommoda sentire de* 
betur, 

So-6u]i)e, a good man* 

So|T)]ont), fair weather ; from 
ro (or foi)) and f pij. 

Sol^f, solace. 

SoT)Af, happiness, bliss. 

So-cIaot)a6, towardness. 

Socul, ease, rest (properly 
f oc4irt)Ail) ; from foj or 
-poc, and An)A]l, like. 

Sofseul, the Gospel ; from 
f o, happy, and f seal, news. 

SttA||iceAr, sweetness. 

SubAflce, virtue* 



4)A]b]teAf, want of riches, 
penury ; from bA)6b|ft, 
poor, pennyless. 

4)cio], a worthless person, a 

dunce, a poltroon. 
4)|C, want, misery. 
4)ocA||i, loss, inconvenience; 

from bo and c^it, friendly 

kind. 



4)o-8u]De9 a bad man, a 

rogue. 
<t)o|t)]ooi), foul weather; a 

storm. 
4)ol^f, sorrow, grief. 
4)oijAf, infelicity, misery. 
4)o-cIaoi)a6, repulsiveness. 
4)o-cttl, difficulty. 



4)of seul,. bad news. 

4)uA]|iceAf, soumos8» 
4)ubA]lce, vice. 



ADJEGTIVKS. 



SA]6bf|t, rich. 

S^ofi, adj., free, cheap; r., 

save, redeem ; f AojtAb, 

freeing. 
Sojfib, affable, quief, easy; 

foifibe, affability ; fO||i- 

be^^cc, affableness. 



OA]8b||t, poor. 

4)A0|t, in slavery, dear ; bA0« 

fi^b, condemning; bAOft, 

v,y to condemn. 
4)o|ftb, peevish, il!-liumor, 

grievous; bo|fibeACc, pce- 

vibhness. 
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SocA]|t, easy, at leisure, tran- 
quil. 

SocA|tAC, steady, established, 
immovable; from fo and 
cu]|t, put, place. 

5ocA]tAC, profitable, easy ; 
. from fo and ca|i, friendly. 

So-cfie|biT)eAC, credulous. 

Soc]to|8eAc, kind-hearted, 
giving ease ; from f o and 
cfiofbe, heart. 

SoJft^bAC, very lovingi af- 
fable. 

Sol6|]t, clear, bright, lucid; 
30 fole]fi, clearly, lucidly ; 
from fo and leuji, seeing. 

Sot)^, lucky, happy, prospe- 
rous ; from fo and ^^ 
luck. 

SuAfftc, sweet, pleasant* 



4)ocAi|i, uneasy, difficult. 
^ocAji^Cy unsteady. 



4)ocATtAC, hurtful, wrong, 

injurious. 

4Do-c]te]brt)eAC, incredulous. 

4)o-C]tO|6eAC, sorrowful ; af- 
fecting the heart with pain. 
4)o cftoi6. 

<l)o-5fiA&Ac, unloving, repul- 
sive. 

<Dol6)]t, dark, obscure. 



4)01)^9 unlucky^ unhappy^ 
unprosperoua. 

4)uA||tc, sour, sharp. 



PABTIGIPLES. 



So-6o||ice, easy or apt to be 
poured out. 

So-c|i|oci)ui5ce, finite, easily 
ended, root — c|t]oc, end. 

So-ctt]Ti)|*i5ce, comprehensi- 
ble. 

^o-fe|Cf|!7re, visible, easily 
seen; root, fefc, see. 

So-5lACui3ce, acceptable. 

S>-3luAifxe, movable. 

So-c»f5f |O0Ay intelligible. 



4)o-6o|]ice, difficult to be 

poured out. 
4)o-cfi|oci)U]5ce, infinite. 

4)o-cu|TDf ]3ce, incomprehen^ 

sible. 
4)o-ife|cp]i)ce, invisible, and 

&o-^e]cp]oijA, same. 
4Do-3Ucu|3ce, unacceptable. 
Oo-JluA^fce, immovable. 
<Do-cu]3noi;A, unintelligible. 



Assures, beAftbAfjiy. 

**That you are a rogue," 5Utt 

Away with you; rn^rS leAc ; ze]t 
l«Ac; Af to'AiQAttc leAC. 



VOCABULARY. 

Before Cprep ) ^toirbe ; before this, 
nof'be TO I adv., ceAt)^^ (already)^ 
Betrays, zA\fheAriAntff bru\]6eAiin« 
Bribe, bti]b. 
CiT«Ut/, nleAlcAr, m. ; from ri^t 
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gentlemanly bearing ; and AfU 
ceAf, education ; root, A]\, to 
nourish. 

Mischief, njeAb^l, feAlzAQAfi from 
ireAl, deceit, treachery ; mior- 
cAve, from 11)1 and cAf, friend- 
ship. 

Rob (to), bo fUb ; bo cfteACA6 ; 
Aitt5eA6, from <A|tt5, plunder. 



Sops, A7lp b]6 ; 5neAr9A bo5A. 

Stop (to), »., cor5. 

Suspicion, Arptuvr, m. 

Therefore, A]ti ad 2v6bAft fid > ^^ 
bniS Tin ; uinjo rii) — usually 
found written and pronounced 
thus: b*A bnio TTH, composed 
of be (b*), of ; a, its ; bfiio, re* 
son, force;. nn» that. 



EXERCISE LXIV. 
THE THIEF AND THE DOQ. 

A thief on coming (a||i ceAcc) to a house with the inten- 
tion (le }:or)v) to rob it, would have stopped the barking 
(cA]!A]ijc), and therefore threw the dog sops : ** Away with 
you," said the dog ; " I had my suspicions of you before 
(ceAt)^), but this excess of civility assures me that you are 
a rogue." 

A bribe in hand betrays mischief at heart* 



THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 

Explanation of Prefixes— con^tnti^ 

^, a negative particle, like the Latin e^ ek^ eks, or ex ; 
as, be|tb]D, indeed, certain ; ebe|iT)]t7, uncertain. 

&, before a syllable beginning with a broad vowel, takea 
A after it, to conform to the laws of vowel assimilation ; as, 
bo]ri)|i), deep, not shallow; eA-boitt?]n, not deep, shallow. 

&<\, before the consonants c and c, causes eclipses, or 
assumes, for the sake of euphony in the enunciation of the 
compound term, a letter of the same organ; as, c|a116a, 
intelligent; eA3-c|All6A, devoid of intelligence ; c|i4i5ceAC, 
pious; eA3-c|i A| Bee AC, impious, devoid of piety ; c]tocA||ie, 
mercy ; eAb-cfiocAijie, without mercy ; eAb-cfiocAifieAc, 
merciless, fe^s is the prefix which precedes words begin- 
jning with f ; as, fAiT)A]l, like, similar; eA3-fATi)A]l, dis- 
similar, unlike, unusual, matchless. The Scotch Gael do 
not admit the use of the eclipsing coj^onant after eA ; as, 
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eAceA|tc, injustice ; eAC|tocA]|teAC, merciless ; eAbocAf*, 
despair. 

In this they are right ; for the eclipsing consonants are, in such instances, 
useless ; nay, in a small way, they help to puszle the learner. 

&Aft, extreme, n. top, end, is an intensitive particle ; as, 
eA|t-5Ab, arrest ; eA]t-f U^c, an autocrat ; from eA|t, and 
^Ia^c, a prince, a chieftain ; eAjtrbAll, very slow ; eA^i- 
copAri)A]l, very similar. 

CAti is found only in a few words. It appears to be of kindred meanirg 
irith )A\x, after, meaning, final, ending, crowning ; as, eA|ibAU, a tail, from 
tAfi, and bAll, a member, by metathesis iieAbAl. 

6Af, not, devoid of; from Af, out of; as, eA|*-CA|tAb, an 
enemy, from e^f, and CA^Ab, a friend; eAf-urbUcc, dis- 
obedience ; from eAf, and arbUcc, obedience ; which comes 
from uH^aI, humble ; Latin, humilis ; eA|*-a|t|tArT), disre- 
spect, want of reverence ; from eAf , and tt|t|tATt), reverence, 
respect; eAfl^t), sick, infirm; from eA]*, and fUn, sound 
in health ; eA5-f l^i), means the same, infirm ; from e, or, 
as above, eA5 ; and fl^o* &Ap is pronounced short. 

"po^ft, before, in front; therefore it means advanced; 
very. Hence its presence imparts to the meaning of all 
words with which it is compounded, the idea of fulness or 
completeness, perfection, intensity ; as^ ^5|]t-b]ieAci)U]3, fore- 
think, prophesy; conjecture, divine; from f6]ft, and bfteA- 
ci)uf3, meditate on, speculate. 

"pdiit-bitjACAit, an adverb; from fd||t, and bft]ACA|t, a 
word. 

pd||t-b|tuAC, the edge of a precipice ; from ^d]|t, and 
bfiuAC, edge, border, brink. 

'poiit-ceADt), the extreme end ; root, ceAi)i), head, limit 

'pdijt-^n^eAl, frontier, limit, furthest, extremity, circum- 
ference ; from ]Ti)eAli a border, a hem ; as, ]tDeAl a 
^AllA]i)e, the hem of His cloak ; ]ti)eAl i)a caIipao, the end^ 
of the earth. 

pd]|t-i7eA|tc, violence; i)eA|tc, strength* 

iPo]|i-e]5eAi?, oppression; root, e)3eAi>, or e\^\ts force, 
riolence, compulsion. 

1Fft]C, back, quick succession; as, |!Tt]c-ceACC, coming 
^nd going ; ^]t]c-buAlA6, repercussion, a palpitation. 

)o\y and sometimes written il, akin in meaning with u]le^ ^ 
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all, signifies plenty, variety, diversity — like iroXv?, polus in 
Greek; as, ]on}Ab, (adj ), many, numerous; (n.), a multi* 
tude ; ]ol-]on7Ab, a great multitude ; ]ol-cA]r)ceAC, inany- 
tongued, a polyglot; ]ol-p] ad, torment; from ^ol, and p|ad, 
pain ; ]ol-beuf ac, arch, sly, versatile ; from ]ol, and beufAC, 
mannerly; root, beuf, manners, behaviour; ]olbACAC, parti- 
coloured, 

JOTI), around, about ; of the same meaning with the pre- 
position U|n)e, around, about ; it is therefore an intensitive 
particle; as, 5AOC, wind; ^otDjAOc, a whirlwind; l^f>, full; 
prDl^t), entire, complete ; b]tu|b, shut, close ; ]on)-&|iu|b, 
surround, shut up all around ; ]!uIai)5, endure, suffer ; ]on)' 
^ulAt)5, endure; iort)C|iOTt?, very heavy. In two instances 
it reverses the meaning of the word with which it is com- 
pounded ; as, ]on)ceACc, to depart; from lorp, and ceAcc, to 
come ; and ]0tDf|tac, a counter-tide ; from ]OtD, and f ftuc, 
a current. 

)oT), a particle that expresses fitness, suitableness; as, 
]Oi)fi|t, marriageable (from |00, fit for, and f ||i, gen. case of 
f:eA|t, a man), as applied to a maid ; ]Oi)n)v^j as applied to 
a young man (from ]ot), and idija, the gen. case of beAi), a 
woman) ; ]0!)A|tn7, fit to bear arms. Before past participles 
it can be used at pleasure* It imparts to such participles 
the same meaning that the suffix " able," *^ ible" (Latin, 
fjiiis), gives to English words ; as, ic, eat; ]cce, eaten; pi>- 
^cce, eatable (fit to be eaten) ; dl, drink ; dlcA, drunk ; 100- 
dlcA, drinkable (fit to be drunk) ; tDol, praise ; n^olcA, 
praised ; ]Oi)TbolcA, praiseable (fit to be praised) ; 5Tt:^6 (n.), 
love; 3T^^6u|3 (v.), love thou; jji-JibuiJce, loved; ^oosr^A- 
6u]5ce, loveable (fit to be loved), deserving of love ; much 
like the Latin amaudus ; and, in this sense (as far as the 
Latin participle ending dus betokens suitableness) what 
O'MoUoy says of this prefix is true, that it has the force 
of the Latin participle of the future in du8* 

WheneTer, therefore, a person translating English into Irish meets with 
a word ending in ablet he need only observe its root, learn its Irish equiva- 
ient, form the past participle, and prefix ]oi9. 

)ox) differs from the prefix fo ; for fo implies ease, feast 
biiity ; ]oi^, fitness; as in the annexed example in which 
fo-8eAt}CA (easily done) ; ioo-beAi;cA (fit to be done), are 
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contrasted ; d]'1 5AC c^ f o-66aijca, ]oi)-b6At)CA> everything 
that is feasible, is not suitable. 

)t) and ]O0y as found in some compound words, is a form oi 
the preposition ai)1), in ; as, ]ot)coli5U5A6, incarnation ; from 
]0t) (or Apt)), in ; and C0I0U3A6, to give a (coUi)) body to; 
to make flesh; ]Oi)-tt?eo8Ai)AC (adj.), interior, from within; 
derived from ]0t), in, and n)eo6Ai), middle ; Latin, medium ; 
English, mean; lops^ijcAf (pr. ee-yan-thas), a wonder; 
from ^01), and s^ijCAf (root, 5AI), rare, scarce), a thing that 
seldom happens; ioIao]5, in calf; as, b6 Yi)lA0f5, a cow in 
calf; ]0i)fT)Af, a treasure, a valuable thing, in which tt)e^y 
(estimation, value) is placed; ]1)C]qi), the brain; from ]i), 
and ceAi)T), head. 

joo intensifies ; as, ]oi)3fte]Ti), persecution ; from joi), and 
3|te]iD, a grasp. 

The prefixes |ol, pit), ^otf, are written in published works and MSB. jX, 
119, lOf when preceding a slender vowel. 

Anxious to make Irish orthography fixed, we shall write these prefixes in 
every instance with the broad vowel ]ol, and not ft ; piQ, and not pit) ; )on, 
and not ]n, except the prep. } and |f), in. It is desirable to adopt this form 
for the reason just assigned. Besides 70I is preferable to ]l, for it is synony- 
mous with ufle, in which the broad vowel is a leading feature, and because 
the spelling ]ol prevails more than ]l ; and lastly, the spelling fol accords with 
the usual pronunciation better than that of |l. These reasons hold for 1019 
and 101). 

VOCABULARY. 



CA|biteAii), n, m, familiarity ; from 
CO, together, and A|ctieAfb, a 
dwelling. Welsh, caidreav, 

CAr^d (leir), was met ; the perf. 
tense passive of cat, to twist, 
to turn, to twine, to meet by 
chance, to brandish ; n, a twist, 
turn, a winding, a wile. 

f^Ajccfof, m, fear; pA^ceAd, timid, shy. 

5e|c, V, to tremble, to show signs of 
ifear. 

leoi), a lion ; Lat. ho ; Gr. le^ ; 
Welch, Uan; Spanish, kim» 

OffteAb, m, a quantity ; so much, as 
much ; 0|TteAD e^sU, so much 
fear ; ca ibeub civ Aftt, how 
much for it? ^n ottteAb ro, 
this much. OnteAb is followed 
by A5ur, or its contracted form 
A'r» &nd then signifies as much 
as, " 0]|teA& A'r" i:eib|tt lionj A 
6eA9A6, as much at 1 can do* 



Rucc, m, stead, room, state ; as, A 
ftucc b4x]r, in the state of death, 
almost dead ; c]A ah t^ucc a 
b-|:uil cu, in what state are you? 

5eAi)n^, ft fox ; Heb. thuhal; from 
reAHS, slender, slim, agile, wily. 
Following the spelling of its root, 

it is written reAnn^c ; according to 

sound, ffonnAC, the common form. 

CaiiIa, happened, befel, met ; a verb 
def. 

CAYtU6, a load, a loading in of com er 
hay ; as much as one can carry. 

CAff be£ii7, V, show ; cA^fbeAfjAd, a 
demonstration, a showing, a vi- 
sion. 

CA]re, a dead body; b^iAc CA]re, a 
winding-sheet ; ** bo iAfrib i}A 
QAoii)," to the relics of the 
saints. 

TAibre (commonly pronounced ihow» 
the J ^ ghost, an apparition* 
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EXERCISE LXV.— 21N S10HH5ftC ^SUS 21H ICOW. 
THE FOX AND THE LION. 

6| f]Oi)i)AC ATji) i)^|t cot)i)Ai|ic (that did not see) leoir^ 
A |i]An): bo ca|iIa l^ i)-aoi) 5U|i cAf^S le|f 6, Asuf bo 
CA]t)]c At) OjjieAb f]t) eA3lA Ajfi, Ai) ceub ua]|i, jttji ttA]6 
fe A jittcc b^]f. *NuA]ji CAfAb leff 6 ao bA]iA uA^jt, 
^A]i)]C ^A]cqof A]it, Acc r)\o^ 3e]c f^. 2l||i CA|tlu3A6 
le|f AT) c|i]it?A8 uA]m cuA]6 fe f uAf leif A3uf bubA]|tc : 

"C|AI)1)0f A b-^U|l Ctt." 

3«|i)eAi)i) CA]b|ieAtt), bpocrbeAf. 

9Q|, ill, amiss; of the same meaning as the Saxon '^mis;" 
is a negative prefix of frequent use ; as, ^6, fortune, luck ; 
Tirf-^6, misfortune, ill luck ; jiac, success, a prosperous 
issue ; Ti)]-|tAC, calamity, ill success ; 3i)]ori), an act ; td]- 
3i)]orb, an act done amiss ; ti)]«cIu, ill fame. 

NeAii), a privative (spelled i)ep in ancient writings, but 
in Scotch Gaelic at present, invariably, peo) ; as, A^^teAC, 
attentive; i)eAiT)-A]]teAC, inattentive; cofAii)A]l, like, similar; 
!)eAri)-copATbA]l, unlike; le|f3, sloth; i)e An)-le| 1*3, courage, 
Bpunk ; ftt|Ti), regard; i)eAtt)-fU|n), disregard; q6, a thing; 
t)eATb*T)]6, non-entity, nothing, vanity, a thing without sub* 
stance or effect; as, ]f DeAn)-i)|6 at) u|le acc An)^]f) 4)|a 
A fi|A|tA8 A3Uf A 3fia6u3A6, all is vanity (a useless thing) 
but alone to serve and love God. 

Oil, great; of kindred meaning with tt]le, all; or with 
aU, prodigious, vast, mighty; as, 0II-5UC, a loud voice; 
<'ll-50|ott)AC, of daring deeds ; olU5ld|t, bombast, big sound. 
2111 is found as a prefix in a few words ; as, AlUbuA]6eAC, 
mighty, all-victorious; *' AlUijeAjic," (of) mighty strength. 

"t)o buA]6 6 'ij ijAiij 'b] UA|UeAc 'r AlUijeAftr.** 

f* Which he won from the foe (who) was haughty and (of) mighty sti«Dgth.' 

" Which he won from the proud invader." 

Song—** Let Erin remember the dayt ofotd^ 

Ro, large, very, too much ; as, |ia-cu]tAtt), very great 
care; |io-citAi), a large tree; |io-ri)|Ai), a great wish; ]to- 
bAjtcA, the influx of the tide. Ro, when fixed to adjectives, 
imparts to them the same meaning that the adverb *♦ very" 
in English, does to adjectives before which it is placed ; as. 
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^o-^ftb, very high; |io-tb6ft, over large. The word 1115, a 
king, is employed as a prefix; as, Tt]5-rr)A]C, supremely 
pood ; |i]5 differs in meaning from |to, the latter denotes 
excess, the former excellence, superiority, perfection ; as, 
c^ Ai) i>i6 7*0 T*i5-n)A]C, this thing is very good ; c^ ai) i>|& 
fo ]to-ii)A]c, this is over good, too good. 

Sa|i, an augmentative, denoting excellence, superiority, 
and gives therefore to adjectives with which it enters into 
composition the meaning attached to absolute superlatives ; 
as, f^|t^TbA]c, exceedingly good ; f^fi-ii)Aif eAC, exceedingly 
handsome ; f^fi-Apu]6, quite ripe ; f ^Ti-6u]t)e, an excellent 
person ; f ^|t^Uoc, a great hero. S^^i as a noun, means a 
worthy, a hero, a leading man, compounded, as it were, of 
fo, worthy; and feA]t, a man. In this sense we can easily 
see the meaning of the Saxon word *' Sir,'^ and of the 
Russian " tsar" (or " zar"), and ** zarina," to be a superior or 
distinguished person. 

The prepositions e]b]ji, or ib]|i, between; fo, under; 
]tO]ri)e, before ; c]rr)C]oll, around; caji, over; c|t^b, through; 
are sometimes employed as prefixes. (See Twenty-ninth 
Lesson.) So are |A]t and feAC, either as adverb or pre- 
position. 

)a|i, after, behind, western ; as, ] A]i-b|ie]t, the after-birth ; 
7A|t-ba]lle, a blow from behind ; ]A|i-6eAf, the south-west 
(west-south) ; ]a^«cuac, the north-west ; ]A]t-tt?ui|i, the 
Atlantic ; iAn-6ot)i), brownish, after-brown ; from boijo, 
brown ; and ]A]t, after, left, remaining ; lAit-5U]i), grief, 
pain; from ^A^t, and Xa^x), a sting, a wound; ]A|t5culcA, 
wild, remote,^ deserted, western; from ]A|t, and cul, a 
comer ; JAft-Coi)i)ACc, West Connaught. 

JAftlA, an earl ; as it were ^Ajt, after, inferior ; and flAjCf 
ft prince, a chief, one in rank next to a chieftain or prince. 
jA|t^lA|C, feudatory prince, is the Irish of Jarlath, the Saint 
who is patron of the diocese of Tuam. 

SeAc, anciently fee (Latin, secus)^ beside, apart, out of 
the way ; as, f eAC pf aoa, out of the way of pain, not having 
V) endure pain; |*eACA]i), avoid, shun; from ]*eAC and fAi), 
«;ay, keep — i.e., keep aside, avoid ; feAC-jAiiiiTD, I call 
aside ; f eAC-lAb|tA6, an allegory, a discourse having a 
meaning beside or apart from that which the plain words 
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present to the mind. SeAC is the root of the English 
words sex, sect ; and of the Latin seco, I cut^ separatei 
sunder, divide, I rend, and of all its derivatives. 

SeAC, It, means a turn, a bout ; CAbA^ft bAfi) feAC, give 
me a bout, or turn ; f a f eAC, by turns. 

The term feAC, a turn, a twist, is still in common use 
amongst those of the country people who indulge in 
smoking ; as, CAbA]]t bAti; f eAC, give me a smoke. 

VOCABULARY. 



Stn^AtHJii, ft fooL 

{IfAl, m, an ass; Latin, atetttUf a 
young ass. 

^l^^VL)^i Vi stir, move; secondary 
meaning, excite, arouse ; endea- 
vour ; bo cofiftU]^ AD cAUri), 
the earth shook ; top,\\ocAtf 
would stir. 

t>'A bft|^ r]i7t therefore ; b* for be, 
of; Af its poss. pronoun; bftij, 
virtue, force, power; rio, that; 
literally, by reason of the force 
of that ; see, " therefore," p. 240. 

loiJKun, V, to carry ; to carry one. 
self, therefore signifies deport, 
behave. 
— », carriage, deportment. 

Oi|:]5e, /. oflSce, post, situation (^r- 
moric, 0]|rp7c). 

07f )5eAC, an officer, one holding an 
office* 



5ocAl, m, arrogance, overbearing \m» 
pudence. SocaUc, adj.f proud, 
ftaucy, impudent ; ijac tocAlAC 
6a, how impudent you are. 

5leAcc, V, to bow down, bend, pros- 
trate, adore ; QAjt jieAcz bo 
beAl, that did not bend the kne« 
to Baal ; ti)A f^eAcbAOQ, cit 
OAfQ, if thou fall down (and 
adore) me. 

ZAjfheixi), V, show; prove manifeftt 
reveaL ^n^n cA]rbeAncA, shew 
bread. CA]tbeAnA8, shewing ; 
CAirbeivnbAft, perf. tense third 
person plural ; CAfrbeAi7bA|i tfA 
bAO]t)e, the people shewed. 

C|pfQiv]Q, V, to drive, to chase; A75 
C]oroi\]Qc (participle), driving ; 
i:eAtt-c]om&ncA (a man-of-dri« 
ving), A driver. 



EXERCISE LXVL 

21d c-2lrAl A3ur A 0|f]5e. 

43o h] AfAl A15 ]on)cu|i ]0TbA]5 z]i]6 bA^le A]|i|8e Ajuf 
bo tA]fbe^i>bA]i DA bAO|oe a n)66 a]5 fleACCAb bo, Sao|1 
At) c-AfAl 3U|i bo-|:6|t) CU3A6 (was given) Ap oi}0||i. <D'a 
bfi|5 f|i), l^t) be focAl p] co|t|i6cA6 ye (he would not stir) 
coy. ice bo leA3 ai) feAfi-cfOTD^pcA A]|i le ipA^be, a 
Tiab: 21 ATDAbdjt) beACA|3, v] bu]C-fe acc bo *v ]cm^]i 
cA cu A|3 ]on)cu|i cAjb a|3 CA^fbe^ipAb ii)o8. 

2t)eAfAt)t) bAO^ije fAob-c^|l|6 3U]i b6]b-f6|i> CA]rbe^pcA|p 
A17 njob ]p SOAC A CAbA]fic b*A p-Ofpfse. 
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FORTIETH LESSON. 

In the two foregoing Lessons have been shown the mean- 
ing and use of Irish prefixes, or those particles that go before 
the root — in this we shall treat of the particles that come 
after the root— -suffixes or affixes. 

The suffixes are, like the prefixes, of two kinds : either 
simple words or fragments of simple words, mere letter- 
endmcrs, as they are called, or terminations. When a prefix 
or suffix is combined with a word, the term arising from the 
union is called derivative, the word from which it has sprung 
primitive. Derivative is, in relation, opposed to primitive ; 
compound, to simple. For instance, ]!eA]tATi)Ail, manly, is 
a primitive, in relation to feA|tAn)lAcc, manliness, which 
comes from it ; while it is, at the same time, itself a deriva- 
tive from feA|t, a man, the stem from which, by adding 
An)A]l, it has been formed. 

Of derivatives, as we observed in treating of compounds 
(37th Lesson, p. 210), Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs are 
the leading families. These spring from nouns as roots, or 
adjectives, rarely from verbs; for it is from things and their 
qualities that mankind first formed notions or ideas, and 
therefore the names of such things and of their qualities 
were the earliest germs of human speech, in the genealogy 
of which history and philology point out Keltic as one of 
the earliest offshoots. 

From nouns are formed adjectives* These end in ATi)A]l, 
fi)A|t, AC, ]6, bA, or 6a, ca : 

2ln)A]l, like. 

JVbtifif. Jdjeetivet 

)^Ailce, welcome. I^AilceATb^ll, 

3eAi7, affection, fondness. oeADAt^A]!, fnend«like, amia- 
ble, 

5fi^rA, grace, favor. St^Af atija]!, graceful* 

9t)eAi*, respect, 2t)eAfATbAil, respectable. 

^06, esteem. 2t)o8ATi)A|l, estimable. 

'Ci5eA|if)A, a lord. 'C^JeAiiijATbAil, lordly. 

'Cftat, occasion, fit time. 'C|i^Afi)A]l, opportunely. 

This suffix An)Ai\ is written in Scotch Gaelic a\\, efl, a form which hu, 
fti some iostaaces, been imitated by Inah writen—Furloog, for instance, in 
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his Irish Prayer-book. In Irish poetry, av9A]\ becomes a'}1 whenever its 
tnonosy liable sound uU is required to meet the requirements of poetic noea- 
sure. Philologists cannot fail to perceive that Am^il is the root of the Latin 
ending atit, ale, and its derived forms in the Romance and English lan- 
guages. 

2t)A|t9 which Bome suppose to be the particle n)A|t (conjunc- 
tion) as ; while others derive it, as in Erse, from n^oft^ great. 

NouHi, jidjeetivet. 

216, luck. 2l6tf>A]t, lucky ; in Scotch 

Gaelic, A6Ti>o|t. 

Bl^fS, virtue, vigour, force. Brtl5ri7A|t, vigorous, solid, sub- 
stantial, forcible, efficacious. 

peol, music. Ceoln)A|t, musical. 

B^b, jealousy. &AbTi)A|i, jealous. 

TPeo]l, flesh. peolnjAli, fleshy. 

^tt^c, hatred* T^u^crbAit, hateful. 

»|iii6, love. 3T^A6ri)A]i, loving, fond. 

^u5> power of motion,8trength. Ltt5ri7A|t, vigorous, powerful, 

muscular. 

)6, as: 

©A5T)A, wisdom. ^ eA5i)A|8, wise. 

CiaU, sense; genitive case, C^illiO, sensible, wise, 
cejlle. 

43a (asp. 8a) or ca. 

2lin)f|]i, weather, time, portion 2l|n7f]|t8A, temporal, ending 
of; hire, A]]i A^n^f ||i, at ser- with time, opposed to f ]op- 
vice, i e.j " on time," per- ]tA|6e, eternal, 
forming service for a limit- 
ed period. 

Cofip, a body. Co]ipo|i8A, bodily, corporal. 

C)|A, God. C)|a8a, divine. 

NeATi), heaven. MeAnjbA, heavenly; 013 i)e- 

ATijbA, heavenly muse 
(maid) — Homer, Iliad 1. 

'plfieuT), one of the faithful. TPfjiemjcA, righteous. 

Oft, gold. 0|t6A, golden. 

2lc (eAC, after a slender vowel). 

BeA]tc, an action, exploit BeAficAC, tricky, wily* 
(good or bad). 
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Noum^ Adjectwit. 

Bfieu^, a lie. , Bfteu5AC9 given to lies# 
Bu<\i6, victory, Bu^^&eAC, victorious. 

peA]t3, anger. 7^eA|t3Ac, angry, 

pjlt^ue, truth. PlIHOeAC, faithful. 

Su|i)b, glee. Su|pbAC, cheerful. 

From the active signification peculiar to the ending ac, 
and from the meaning of the term t)e<xc, an individual, an 
agent (a word of which apparently ac is a mere fragment), 
adjectives with this suffix become personal nouns, expres- 
sive of office, action, or individuality ; as-« 

2lcAC, a man of terror, a giant ; from ac^8, fear. 

Bacac, a lame man; from bAC, a hindrance, an impedi« 

ment ; v, to hinder. 
Cfiu]ceAc, hunch-backed ; from c|ttt»c, a hump. 
CACo^lfceAC, a Catholic ; from the Gr. KaOokiKos. 
C|t|ceAC, a Quaker ; from cft]c, to shake. 
^<M)AC, a monk ; from n^o (old Irish), a person ; and AOi)Aft| 

alone ; root, Aop, one. 
2t)A|icAC, a rider; from Tt7A|tc (old Irish) a horse. 

Adjectives ending in ac are derived from the past parti- 
ciples of verbs, by ^xing c (asp.) or ac to the final vowel ; 
as, 
Ca]11, lose, perish, destroy ; CA]Ure, lost \ caillceAC, adj,^ 

perishing ; as, l^ caillceAC, a famishing day ; cQillceAC, 

«, a loser, one that lost ; a gelding, an eunuch. 
2t)|l, destroy ; rpjlce, destroyed ; TDilceAC, destructive. 
2^ol, praise ; ti^oIca, praised ; n^olcAC, praising, causing 

praise. 

Obs. 1. — That from the past participle, an adj. having an 
active or passive meaning is readily formed by suffixing c 
for the active, or prefixing |ot) for the passive; as, n^olcA, 
praised ; loijrpolcA, to-be-praised ; n^olcAC, causing praise ; 
fo-njolcA, easily-praised ; bo-tijolcA, hard-to-be-praised. 

Obs. 2. — Patronymics, sir-names, nick-names, or titles of 
honor or dishonor, end in ac ; as, 2llbADAC, a Scotchman ; 
BtteACAi)AC, and, contractedly, b]teACi)Ac, a Welshman; ^ 
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6f|teAi7t)AC, an Irishman ; SpAiT?eAc, a Spaniard. BftfADAC, 
an individual of the family of 0*Brien ; BIacac, Biake ; 
BtteAri)AC, Walsh ; B|tut)AC, Browne ; BujicAc, Bouike ; 
'DorpijAlAC, a man of the name MacDonald; Ruajxcac, 
O'Rorke ; Seo6AC, Joyce ; SeAbAC, Hawkins— ^from feAbAC, 
a hawk. Again, as above^ bACAC, lame — c|ton7AC, crooked ; 
c|iu|ceAc, hunch-backed, gibbous ; c|tof ac, marked with 
traces of the small-pox — streaked from Cfiof , a cross. Soma 
nther nouns of no certain classification end in ac; as^ 5eAU 
Iac, the moon ; ]!]a6ac {fee'yacK)^ hunting ; venison. But 
a few end in Iac (which, perhaps, is a broken form of luce, 
folk, people [Gr. Xaos] ) ; as, ceAj-Uc, a house, a family, 
the hearth — from qje and luce; 05-lAC, a young lad; 
cft]oi)lAC, stubbles — from cit^oo, withered, and Iac ; another 
form of this word is coijIac ; as, in the words of the song : 
•'CoijIac sUf Ai) f05ri)A|]i." 

MONTHS OF THE YBAE — TD|Of A 1)A bl|A5t)A. 

January, '^\ox}\>Ckyi. tuAijAf is derived from 

February, peAbjiA. tuAi) (Latin, Lund)^ the 

March, 2t)^|tc. moon, and fe^fb, a festival; 

April, 2lb|iAor) {quasi) ; from because that month in 

A, water; or ^6, prosperous, which the corn ripens was 

b|tAor), dropping, distilling. sacred to tuAt), as BeAU 

May, BeAlceipe. cefpe, May, was to BeAl, 

June, Tt)] n)e^6ot) ai) c-fAib- the sun. 

TiA^ft. September, SeAcc-Ti)|. 

July, Ju|l, At) tbi be|5|oi)AC October, Ocz-rry]. 

be I) c-fATb|tA6. . November, Satpa|1), or ipj i)a 

August, LupAf, rt)] 1)A LuiJA- fATtJlJA, 

f A, the month of Lammas. December, Oeic-ii)]. 

January is called also aq ceub tbf be'ij iQ-bljA^Aiy, the first month of 
the year. 

February, l^eAbriA, is called also ti)f ija b-Y=A0]ll]6, the month of winds 
|nd storms ; and '* n^f ij^v ^eile bttfo^e — the month of the feast of Bridget." 

** In all Ireland to this day the month of February is called in Irish *the 
lionth of Bridget's festival/ the festival being on the first day of that 
month." — Calendar of Irith Samtit p. 66, edited by Rev. Matthew Kelly, 
D.D., Maynooth College. 

The middle months of the four seasons, March, June, 
September, December, are called the middle months^ March, 
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of Spring ; June, of Summer ; September, of Autumn ; apii 
December^ of Winter, thus : 

June, m] nye^S^i) ai) c-f aHIh December, n)] tijeAbAi) ad 

]tAi6. Sefrbjie. 

September, n)] fbeASAi) ai) March, n)] nye^SAX) ai) eA|t- 

fOgrbAJlt. jlAfj. 

Spring is called eA]t]tAC ; Autumn, f 05ri7A|t, and 8ome« 
times luAPAf; Summer, fAtpfiAb; Winter, 3e|b|ie. The Irish 
ierms have been already explained in the foregoing Lessons 

VOCABULARY. 

and iQeio, mind, i.e., keeping in 
the mindy remembering. 

5l]QQf adj., clear, transparent, pel« 
lacid ; n, the bright heavens, 
brightness ; also a fortress or 
fort. 5IAO9 clean ; and 5le, pure, 
transparent, are adjectives of 
kindred meaning. 

^U]ftneAc, adj„ fond, beloved, affec- 
tionate; from n)\i]^t}f fondness, 
joy, natural love. 

^U]rtofOi fond one ; fond love ; 
•* CATclfii n)o tt>u]rinfn — Kathlin, 
my fond love"-*5oii^, by Mrs. 
Crawford. 

UA]5t)eAc, aiij,t lonely, lonesome, soli- 
tary ; from ua6, fear, dread ; and 
5|i)eAC, begetting, producing. 



Slurctulf A, Australia ; for Australasia, 
te., Southern Asia. For the 
meaning of ]A, see note. Lesson 
41. 

C|Uf)-f^Amn5e, the Pacific ; from ctuq, 
calm, quiet; and f:ATftft5e,a sea. 

Cujibni^nVt v> I remember, recollect ; 
from the root, cu]ii)i9e, m, me- 
mory, remembrance. tlACcuiiijoe 
Uac ? Don't you remember ? 1r 
cu)ri)oe Itoiq, I do remember. 
Cuiipne^, adj., mindful ; cu]n)- 
OCAipAjl, liable to be kept in 
mind. Cu|ri)oeAcdTtt, a recorder ; 
a remembrancer. Cu]rbi7eACAf), 
M, a keepsake, a remembrance, a 
memorial. Cuffboe is a con- 
tracted form of con)eti7e, a com- 
pound formed from co, together ; 



EXERCISE LXVIL 

[In this Exercise we give a letter written in very simple 
language, from a son in London to his father — an Irish pea- 
sant.] 

IcqboQ,* At) ren)A6 \sx be iQT 
^17 ^usuirc, 1860. 

21 2lcA||i b^lff — 'C^ fe Ai)t) Art) fST*!^^^') ^ cu|t cu5Ab; 

c^ n)e Ai)0|f le 6a rbv Ai)t) fo. jf njofi, At)-Tb6|i ao 

bA]le fe. N| b-pul bAfle Af|i b|C aiji; Aft b-cj|i ^e]!) cop 

/■ ■ ■ ■ .1 . , — — »« -, 

* In page 95 (Part II.) of ^'Easy Lessons," we give the Irish spelling and 
derivation of the word *' London." In the same page we observe in a note, 
aiider the word ^ Manchester," that ** in modern I ish it would be better to 
adopt the names by which this and uihcr English to vna are familiarly known, 
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ArbAjl leff. 'C'A fe occ TD^le A]ti f^h A5iif fft rb]le ^fft 
le]ceAb !)a n)<v|i f|D. 3l^ 5<5 b-|:u]l fe co tdoji a'i* ]DP]- 
f]ii) bu|C, ca TD^-fe uA|3DeAC ai)tj, n)<v|t se^ll ijac b-fu]l 
A^ATt) Aon bu]i)e be tdo Tt)U]!)q|i |:6]i) le feicptjc (to see). 
T^lb bAOfi)e ADD fo Af 3AC cjji fAOf 't; Slt^tD: pe|C|ri> 

5AC l^ AD C-fe||ieADDAC A5Uf AD C-2llbADAC, AD pflADCAC, 

ATjuf AD SpAiDeAC, AD c-2lrDe|i|CADAC, Ajur mnincifi Ap 
21u|xtiaI]a, A3up 5 b-0|leA]D (islands) na 6iUTi-]p.»]]t|i3e 
(Pacific). 

Cu]TDD]SirD 50 TD1D1C A]|i TDO CA^ttb^b 'f AD rD-bA]le ; 

0]\Z f^lDj A ACA||l 6]l]f, A]]l^TDO TDACA^jl, Af]l TDO 6eA|tb- 

b|tACAfft SeotifA A3Uf Ai|i pAC|iu|c, A:|)t tDO beATib-fu^ii 
Uda (VVinefrid), A5ttf ai|i tdo col-ceACAjiACA. 'C^ bu|l 
AjATD 30 b-^u|l|6 u]le fl^D. 'C^ m^ ^^|D a fl^fDce tdaic, 

than endeavour to revive those that are now obsolete." For this reason we 
DOW write London, lonoon ; Australia, U\xxzp,A\]A ; August, 2lu5urc. For 
if foreign words, or those of technical import, and names of special localities, 
have been without the slightest hesitation adopted into the vocabulary of the 
Teutonic nations, what is to prevent Irishmen from using the same liberty ia 
adopting, as their own, words designating places and things which, in days 
of old, were not known, or if known, not so fully as at present, to our Irish 
ancestors, and for which, consequently, they have left us no nomenclature. 
The writer of these Lessons has, therefore, no hesitation in introducing, when 
necessary, into Gaelic, words like the following : — Electricity, telegraph, tele- 
gram, Algebra. 

These terms are so familiar to English speakers that we are not surprised 
to hear occasionally persons apparently educated, but who cannot certainly 
lay claims to scholarship, speak of them as pure English, and with ignorant 
simplicity ask those conversant with Keltic, what is the Gaelic or Irish of 
technical names of foreign origin, not considering that they are quite as Irish 
as they are English or French. 

The introduction of words of this class into the Gaelic vocabulary does 
not by any means prove that it is wanting in copiousness or richness. On the 
contrary there is no tongue, not even Greek or German, that can compete with 
Gaelic in its feasibility of forming compounds, and its ever-productive fecun- 
dity in yielding, in the hands of any competent linguistic artist, new terms 
by which every shade of meaning can be fully and fitly expressed ; yet it is 
true that, no matter how rich or copious soever, or how fecund in giving 
birth to terms a language may be, instances will occur in which no combina- 
tion of primitives or derivatives will convey the exactly identical idea which 
a particular name, known from common usage, will convey. This is well 
exemplified in the French language. No enemy of the French people can 
deny that their language is rich and copious in the highest degree ; yet 
Frenchmen cannot, it seems, find in their language equivalents for " beef- 
steak," " meetings," •' tenant-right," " eviction," " poor-house," " my lord," 
» steamer," ** Whig," " Tory." No literal translation will convey, in the 
French language, the idea attached to these words in English. 
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50|in) A3tt]* CO 5l|i)i), ijo ai) c-Ae^i co flA|i)ceATbA]l A'r 
CAib A3A|b-fe. 

M] t?uA]|i nje fAOjirujAft Ajji b^c |:6f ; Acc c^ bu|l A^Ait? 
ie]r A 3-cioDt) feACcrijAioe (at the end of a week) le 001)3* 
Da6 C)6. Be]6 A3ATI) AinseAb le cuji cu3Ab *i)ua||i f3Tii- 
obpA]& rtje A|t]|*. 

50 b-c| rip, A3uf 30 bjtAc ]f ?D]r«, A ACAi]i 6]lif, bo 
ti)AC rr)tt]\it)e^Cy 

BogAtx 



FORTT-FIEST LESSON. 

Derivative Nouns in Irish are personal or abstract : 

Personal Nouns end in 6|]t, Aijie, a], a^S, and are formed 
from primitive nouns or from past participles. 

<t)o|iuf , a door ; bofiufO]|i, and, contractedly, bo|if6|)t. 

Saoc, labour, punishment ; fAoc6||i, a punisher, a torturer. 

2t)olcA, praised, past part» ; Tpolcof |i, a praiser. 

5|iA&u|3ce, loved; 3|ia6ui3ceo||i. 

SA]tu|3ce, overcome, rescued, surpassed, exceeded, violated ; 
]*A|tu|5ceo||t, one who by persevering overcomes another, 
a rescuer, a conqueror, a vioiater ; root, f A|i, very, over- 
mucb. 

Personal Nouns in A]|ie. 

CeAl3, deceit ; ceAl3Ai|ie, a deceitful, tricky fellow. 
C|iu]c, a harp ; c|iu]C|]te, a harper. 
SeAl3, hunting; ]*eAl3A|fie, a hunter. 

The endings 6||t, A^jie, are supposed to be broken forms 
of the word ^eA|t, a man ; if so, |:eA]i is also the root of the 
Latin ending or; as, araat{>r, 3ft^6u|3ceo||t ; and of the 
English ending er ; as, lov^r. 

Personal Nouns in A], A|6,* u]6 (we omit the usual final e). 
Cac, a battle, a battalion ; caca]6, a warrior, 
^uc, a pig, swine ; ti)uca]6, a swine-herd. 



* In presenting to the student the meaning of the termination Af6, A|, 01 
A01. we must ascend to the very cradle of Keltic syllabling. In tracing thenca 

19 
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Scaifi, a story, a history; |*cA]]tA]8, an historian 
T^jteub, a flock ; c|teubA]6» a shepherd. 

Abstract Nouns terminate in Af (or ^Af), m,; otc, fern ,- 
or in the gen. case sing, feminine of adjectives. 

2lf or eAf, m. 

AdJ8,^ TpAfc, good; rt)^)te^x, m, goodness* 

Olc, bad; olcAf, badness. 

CAjtAb, a friend ; CAftAbAf, friendship. 



to the present the severtl meaniogs of the word, we see an illostratioii of tli« 
ivay in which human speech has grown. 

^1, Ao], or A016 is a primative — the root of many families of words. 

In its very earliest acceptation it means (1) element, and, therefoi^ 
2) fire, air, water. ^], fire, is still preserved in its derivative, AO]beAl* e 
coal ; and its diminutive form, AoibeMo^t or Ao]blo5, a spark. Uu air, m 
Aet^n or Aen ; a], water, in Ab, fluid, the root of AbAin, a river { (3) a fiist 
principle, therefore, or cause; (4) a being, a human being, a person, as we 
see in the words rAOf, a sage (from to, good ; and A07, being) ; bAoj, a bad 
man (from &o, bad; and ao|); bftAOf, a druid (from bAirti oak ; and A01) ; 
1pA]6, a prophet (from f:A, a cause ; and A]6) ; Latin, votes; one of the orde: 
of priests, to whom, among the Celts, the office of offering sacrifice auc 
explaining natural causes was assigned, O'B. 345 ; (5) the liver, which sc 
well aids in supporting life, in this sense it is written Ae, and Ae6 — plurt 
Ae6A. In its signification of person, applied specially, it means (6) stranger 
a guest^-in which seftse it is commonly written ao]6. (Hence A0]6eAC 
hospitable, courteous ; A0]6eAcc, hospitality, courteousness.) Also (7) a re 
spectable, skilful, learned person ; and, in the abstract, (8) skill, knowledge 
honor, respect, learning, discipline, elegance, stateliness ; (9) a swan. 

It not only signifies a being, but the abode of beings ; therefore, territory 
land, island ; as, f Colun)b CjUe, the Island of Columbkille; (Hebrew, at, ai 
island) ; also the substance, or wealth, which any territory must contain 
Hence it signifies cattle, a herd — particularly sheep i from AO]d, a herd, i» 
derived A0]6A]fte, a keeper of flocks, and, in a special sense, a shepherd. 

From AO|, a being, is formed o^of (i.e., ad A07), a creature ; and its di* 
minutive form, which, to this day, is in common use, tjAo^tAt), or, by chang- 
ing 6 into Q, t)AO]f7&o» AD infant. Also qi, or di§, a girl, a female descendant ; 
«rbich is employed before the family names of females, .as Ua, or p. is beforg 
those of males; as, m^wxe **N]" (ionr)A]ll ]OoeAq OorbDAfll Ui (ioon^ill, 
Mary O'Connell, the daughter of Daniel O'Connell. ** W* and not ** Ua,** 
Dr O, is placed before the family name when women are spoken of. 

Ofbe, a forefather, an educator, a professor, a teacher, is derived from 
Aot, and be, of ; i. e., a man of learning, knowledge, skill, discipline ; or from 
AOT, a being ; and t)e, of God ; one holding God's place in the guidance of 
'outh. ^0|be, youth, springs from this root, and its derivative AOfbeAbA^ 
velUbehaved : so do many others which apparently are aimple wortfs. 
Those we have given will suffice. 
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05ldc, a young man, a bondman ; 05ldcAf» bondage, a kind 
of metre. 

£loi)bA, adj.f single; from add, one; AopbAcc, unity 
4D<voi)a, adj,^ human; bAoi)Acr, humanity. 
'CjiAill, n, a slave ; c|iA]lleACc, slavery, 
Sseul, a stoiy ; fseulA^S, a story-teller ; f5euU]8eACc, story- 
telling. 
SeAl3A||te» a hunter ; feAlsA^jieAcc, hunting. 
2t)eAllcd||t, a deceiver ; ii)eAllc6||teACc, the act of deceiving. 

Q/y the gen. case sing, fem. of adjectives. 

2ifib, high ; A^itbi^, height. 

'CitOTD, heavy, deep, pensive, pregnant ; c|ioin)e, heaviness, 

pensiveness, pregnancy. 
5^aI, white, bright ; 5|le, brightness, whiteness. 
From fl:^i) comes fUipce, and not fldit^e; and from fAO|i, 

f AO||if e, and not fAO]|ie ; bAO|i, bAOinf^ ; fAO|tf acc and 

bAOjtf Acc, freedom and slavery. 

Diminutives in A17, m.; in fo, mas. or fem.; in 6^jfem. ; as, 
2l|tb, high. 



Bocc, poor. 
Ci)oc, m, a hill. 

Loc, a lake. 



t>All, blind 



2l|tbAi), an elevation, a ter- 
race. 

B0CCAI), a poor person. 

CijocAt), m, a hillock ; cijo- 
CAnft), a very small hill. 

tocAt), a small lake. 

<DAll65,y, play called blind- 
man's bufif; a bandage co- 
vering the eyes; a buffet, 
a leech, a mole, a dor- 
mouse, blind-fish, or king- 
fish. 

43Alldn, m^ a great heap; e 
cairn, an Ogham monu- 
ment; also for bAllAiidn* 
'/n, a blind fellow; one who 
is purblind. 
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Ci^n, dusky, svejy dark. C]A|i55, /, a black insect 
From c^A]t is derived (St.) with many claws 5 a kind 
C|A|i<M)*s name, and that of beetle, a chafer ; c]a- 
of Kirwin, which, in Irish, ]t^n, m, a small black sod ; 
is CYA|t6ubAi7, meaning a a clod of turf, 
swarthy, black haired per- 
son. — Transactions of the 
Ossianic Society. (Note 
by Standish Hayes, vol. 
iii., p. 50.) 

Stewart is jastly of opiDion that the termination tiA|6 or ttl6, added to 
nouns, has a collective (not a plural) import, like the termination rit in the 
French words, eavalerie, in/anterie, and ry in the English words, cavalrp, 
infantry^ yeomanry ; as, UocfUfd, a band of heroes.— O'Z^onovaii) p. 333. 

Of this class are : 

G^cft^lb, cavalry ; from eAC, a steed* 
6ur)lAp, birds ; from euij, a bird. 
^ AC]tA]8, youths ; from idac, a son. 

Many words that are not diminutives end in ad ; as, tub, 
a bend ; lubAi), iw, a bow ; fi)d|tAt), many, a large number ; 
from To6|i, large ; CAf Ap (from ca|*, turn, or cof, foot), a 
path ; O(lleAt), an island ; from ol, above, over (as in tfa^ 
word ol-A]lpeAC, cis-alpine)> and l^t), the tide, t.e., land 
above the waves ; or from ofle, other, apart ; and Iao^ land, 
i.e., land apart from the main land. 

Other words ending in ai), from cad, time ; or from ca]d, 
possessions; are of this class; as, fucAjP, eternal, ever-lasting, 
as found in the last part of the Apostles' creed (Aoof ^V 
tD*beACA fttACA]p, and [in] life everlasting), is derived from 
fo, bliss, blissful, and cai), time ; meaning the blissful con- 
tinuity of eternal life. From the termination caio, or cap, 
land, a region, riches, possessions in land or in stock, are 
ibrmed the words |:|0DCA|t), a vineyard; from f |0»)> wine, and 
cap; nofCAp, a rose-garden; n)tt||i|CAn, a garden of myrtles; 
B|t|CAiP, Britain — the land of the Brits, or speckled peo- 
ple ; ^a]ft|CA|p, Mauritania — the cap of the Mauri; l)|u- 
toufXAp, the CAP or region along the river Indus or Sindus, 
as it was originally called. 

)ac, a region^ a territory, is in its broken form ]A| the ter 
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mination of almost all the Latin topographical names that 
have that ending. Ex. : Assyria^ Slrr^l^l^^j from 2lffu|i 
and ]At. It is, however, found as a prefix in the word 
^ACA|lle, the region of beauty. 

A few words end in b^ti, top, produce; as, ceoUbAjt, 
melody, warbling; ceoUbA]t, pA i)-eut), the warbling of 
birds; from ceol, song; buillebAft, foliage, leaves (Scotch, 
b|leAc). 

Tao] CofUcd 5Uf. 

We belieYO the following * Chansonnette' to be the production of • C(J7l' 
IMUght poet. His poetry has outlived his name :— 



tmn :•*-" One mofning v«ry early , one morning in the Sprinai 

|. 
Wac AO]b|i| bo UA b-e]ijfo]5 

t)'e]fifSeAD 50 }).sxi\t>, 
'S A b]6eAi)n A ce]leAbAtt le iMt c%M 

^]|t AOT) CtlAO]b Ali)IX]l7 1 

tionf ceub ^nf le 51^6— 
tf fA&A o r}A, ceile ottAiiJH 
D'eiitfoeAoi) 5AC Uk. 

]f bivine f 701JA Ao lile. 
It beire t 'oA 'n rs^fb 

If b]i)oe f '0. Aij bei6l|i>ij, 

If feAtm ion:Jx no uile 

?l UAtfleAcc 'f A nfe}9 
*S A 61A 1 c;ak If DA f Ui6|f 

FttAfSAjl DO TO* peio<J» 



(Transtaiion,) 

UMDKR THE 6REVNW00D* 



IIow pleasant, little warblers I 

Smiles Morn upon your bow'rs, 
M'here each sings to his love, beside him 

In the gladness of sunny hours. 
Not thus — ah, not thus — shines moniui*^ 

On me and my darling queen ; 
It may break over both as brightly. 

But far it the way between 1 



»* 
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II. 

8he*8 whiter than the white VSj, 
Oh lovelier to gaze upon ! 

She's sweeter than violin singing- 
More radiant than the Sun. 

But, than til her beauty, more beauteous 
Is her mind's nobility— 

O Lord I make short this absence— 
This bitter woe to me 1 

T\ramlai€d by Erionnaob. 

Verbs end, for the first person singular, in }rt)» 
In order to know the verbal endings it is necessary tu 
iearn thoroughly the conjugation of a regular active verb, 
which has been already furnished in the '* Easy Lessons ;*' 
see Lessons 49, 50. 

VOCABULARY. 

SliijS^tt, m, privation, tribulation, innle^xcc; from jijOiOr inc]n»and 

affliction ; from ATb (a privative le^cc, a lesson, 

particle), and 5Aft, aid, help. looAfji) (from ]on» or Ann, in ; and 

SloT^o, m» more correctly, Aon^i or Aon* one), the same; looAiin 

Ai^tiAt, from Af), not, and ]tAt, ^V^Tt the same as ; b'Tonn^xi) 

prosperity, misery, hardship, dis- le]te A5ur, it was the same with 

tress, misfortune, great poverty. ! her — i.e., she considered it the 

Zix Tpe ADti AT)]to, I am in great same as. 

poverty. ^n^ocAc and Antio6AC, Yot)nrtti6, m, an attempt, an attack ; 



afflicted, poor, miserable. 

\)}XAxi'XeAxn)ACt adjec, persevering; 
from b\iM}, lasting; and rcAf- 
ri)Ac. 

CeAvn ^^ttA, Kenmare i from ceAtjij, 
head; and tp^tiA, gen. case of 
Ti)U|ft, of the sea. 

t>iob&]l, /. (from b|, wanting; and 
bA]l, a blessing, a prosperous 
issue, success;) loss, defeat, de- 
struction. 

ToqXmi), m, learning. 

focleAcc, /, understanding, intellect, 



6U5 re Tor)nrui6 otin)f he made 
an attack on me ; v, to attack ; 
prep., to, towards ; it is derived 
from ]oni7, or Ann, in ; and x^]^^t 
sit. 

l.»cA]|t, n, /, presence, company ; U- 
tA]Yte<vcc, presence; a UtA]tt 
(adv)t (at) present; as, b] me 
A \AtA]\\, I was present. 

0|beAr, m, education ; from o]be, a 
teacher, a professor. (See Note 
p. 254.) 

S]l, V, to shed, part; A|5 n^; im 



ingenuity, device ; ]i)z\eAcc, for I nt^eott* shedding tears. 

EXERCISE LXVIIL 

CeAnnvQ^lvA, 
Ud T]tceA6 \jx be fbi ti)eo6t\]n 
Jftn fo^iiMm, 1861. 

21 TT>;C ii)U!!i^|5 — 2ln le|C(|i bo ]*3|t]ob ca 6 loi;boi) 4^ 
bori7A8-U-beu5 b^ 'ry nj} a c^ CAfic, bo fraA];AmA|t (we 
received) ai{i iUA]bii) (in [the"! morning) ado jub, 6^ 
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k]t5b n)d|t o^^^ryry '5 a lejjjeAft. 4)o f |l bo rbArA^ji beo|tA 
A75 cu|n)0U5<vb ojic, 'i}UA])t cooai|ic (saw) f) bo f3|i]obAp. 
B' ]ot)t)Ar] le}te 6 A3uf cu be]c a UrA]ft. 6| laAC3a|fi 
rpofi Ai]t %)<V]ite A3Uf Ai|t Cajc, A5Uf a^ji 2l)Aible, N^ 
b| CO pAbA A]|i|f 3AI) le]C||t A cu)t cu3A|t5i). 

'C^ cu n)A|i b| ^^^T^^J^ic (Gerald) ^T^lfFI'^ -^ Loijboij 

C]rt)C]Oll befC TD-bl|A3l)A f|CC]b 6 flP, pAO] ATt)3Afl A3Uf 

Ai)|id. So ^ AD CAO^ cA fe le 3AC u|le ^eA|i 63, tdoji- 
!i}qi)^AC (high-minded), cu]3f]oi)AC (intelligent). Na cqiU 
bo TtjiroeAc: B| buAij-f eAf rpAc ; c^]b lAece n)A|re jionjAC 
(good days are before you). 'C^ift 63; c^^b DeA|ic A3ttf 
lu8 bo CDAri) A3Ab; z^]^ ciaU A3ui* ]t}cleACc A3Ab, ojbOAf 
A3U|* fogUrp, ]*ubA]lc|6 A3uf cu]3fe A3Ab. N| Be]6 ca^U, 
vo Ai)|to ofic D^jof |:Aibe, 6|]i cui|iitd cu3Ab 'fAO l^icfft po, 
ijocA cu]3 puijcA ; 3IAC leiJeAi) cu3Ab f ^^i), o'n ;^CA^ll 
A3uf o'x) b|c-bpA3A]l Aon a jiAb cu. B' ^©lb]|i 3u|t b' 6 ai) 
^tub ]f |:eA|i|i A CA]tlA leAC, ai) nj^ib fp b* fuX^t)^. M] 

fO|lUf bul A^jl A3A16 A]lt ^A]|l|l3e Al) C-rA03A|l fO 3AI) 

cot)CA bo|tbA |0i)ijfui6e. Cu]]tiTD aijijc] fo, le]Ci|i cu3Ab 
o'o n)A|3]fC]|i* A]3 A,|ib-ceAt5i)A]6 a l/)r)boi) le a b-pu^l Aj^e 
CA]b|ieA6. Se a bA|iAri)Ail, A3Uf if f6 rpo bA]tAii)A]l fejo 
6, T)AC b-fuil A]3 6||t|oi)f)AC A3Uf 30 Ti)6fi-Ti)6|i A|3 Ca- 
co]l]ceAC, n)^]t A|ti bjc le |:^3AiI Tt)A]i bub cd^ji a Sac- 

f A1)]A : ACC b^AlJf A]6 AI) |?eA]l CAtlAbAC TlJOfl fO, |lUb njAfC 

bu]c. B| fl^ij: cui|i|b bo n)ACA]|i A3Uf bo 6eA|tbf]U|iA a 
i}3]t^8 A3Uf A rp-beADtjoCc cugac. 

50 jiA^b cu |:ao] cuTpbAC <t)^, fO S^l^® 

4)* ACA]t AI)CUTi)Al)Al3, 

S^Ajitti) 2t)AC SeAbA^J 
EXERCISE LXIX. 

Dear Sir — 21 Saoi 8(1 — The young man who will give? 
you this letter is the son of an honest farmer on my estate. 
)Y tdac fS]ln)A||ie coeAfCA c^ A||i nyo 8uccAi8-fe ao feA^i 

* ^ (initial) after the preposition and article is not aspirated in tb« 
spoken language ; as, o*n Ti)A]o]rciit ; o '17 loeub. To aspirate it, however, 
is conformable to principle, and accords with the practice observed in tUf 
written language by the best Irish scholars 
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65 A bfeAji^Af ba^c At) leic]|t fo. He is (judging), fron? 
all I have heard, a worthy man. 'C^ ]*e o'p fb^]b bo cua* 
Iai6 Tije, *r)VA 6u|i>e ^^udcac. The youth has gone to 
London to carve his own fortune. 4Do cua]6 ai) c-ds^o^c 
bo Lor)boi) le v-A fo^mt) a JeAjiftAb Afi)AC bo f6]i). I 
have learned (heard) that he is a person of (in whom there 
is) promise (ayib-boig), learning (itoJUtd), and virtue (beAjj- 
beufA). See if you can do something for him. I know yoii 
possess (30 b-]!U|l A3Ab) great influence (cuiijACc). Any 
thing you do for him I shall consider (bo ii^eAff a]6 tije) as 
having been done for (5u]t ft|oi>eA6 ^ A]|i fop). 

Dear Sir, your very obedient servant, 
4>o f«iTib]rA]3 |io.u|t|iAn)A|3, 

a tO-T7A)le CottCA]^, An be]crbA6 U be tb? 
tQeotAO AQ fo^n)Aj\\, 1861. 



FORTY-SECOND LESSON. 

From words of one syllable, with which our first Lesson commenced, the 
learner has steadily advanced in knowledge of special etymology to be able 
now to understand at first sight the meaning of a polysyllable or compound 
word of any length. Along with special etymology, with whichthe art of 
spelling is so combined, he must have acquired, what has been considered a 
great dificulty in Gaelic learning, a knowledge of spelling with facility and 
correctness, and become familiar with the idiomatic turns of Keltic speech. 
We need not, therefore, exclude, as we have hitherto done, "words of 
learned length" in Gaelic, from our coming Exercises, should their use be 
re^Ured. 

The grammatical qualities appertaining to nouns are gender, number, cas(^ 
person. 

Of gender we have already treated fully (See Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Lessons, pp. 87-98). 

To learn how Irish nouns form the plural, conault Lessons Twenty-thir^ 
and Twenty-fourth —/6ul. 

Person, in grammar, derives its order and relation fron^ 
the speaker, and is ^rst^ when it refers to the great / (the 
speaker) ; second, when to the being spoken to ; thirds when 
to the name of that spoken of. 

Case remains ^et to be treaied. We define it, then, to 
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}e a change or increase in the final syllable of nouns signifi- 
cative of a relative change in meaning. 

Gaelic nouns undergo four such changes in their termina- 
ions, and consequently there must be four cases. These 
Hre call 

I . f Nominative. 
* \ Accusative. 
2nd. Genitive. 
3rd. Dative. 

4th, Vocative, answering to the nominative case of 
address in English grammar. 

Modern Irish {^ammarians, who have investigated this subject, seem 
agreed that the lowest number of cases peculiar to nouns in our language is 
four. (See Irish Grammar, by Dr. Donovan, and the College Irish Gammar, 
second editvm^ p. 55); from which we quote the following :— 

<* In regard to the eases, their names and their number, it may be well 
to propose here a few questions, and to answer them, for the satisfaction of 
the learned and enlightened student. 

'* Why are the nominative and accusative ranked as one case ? Because 
according to the definition of case, they have only one or the same inflection. 
^hy then retain the term accusative ? Because it expresses an idea different, 
either in fact, in mode, or in grammatical relation, from those conveyed by 
the direct or nominative case. 

" Dative alone is a name given, in this edition, to the third case, just (1) 
to lessen the numbers of cases, and (2) because this practice — of calling the 
third case by the term dative — has the sanction of Greek grammarians in the 
grammars they have written of that ancient tongue. 

** Why is the term possessive^ as in English grammar, not employed instead 
of genitive ? Because less suitable and less truthful to express the meaning 
of the first oblique case. Let us see what the words possessive and genitive 
mean, and how far that meaning is applicable.to this case. 

** The term genitive conveys the idea of generation, origin^ birth, source, 
first cau$e, and indirectly, that of possession, control, relation; as, the 
father's son (generation, birth) ; this boy is Patrick's son (birth, possession) ; 
that is George's gun (possession) ; father's land (possession) ; James's arm 
(connexion, sooroe, origin) ; the ship's side (same, by analogy). The term 
possessive conveys only the secondary meaning of the first oblique case— 
namely, possession, and does not express that of generation, origin, birthi 
source, while the term genitive does fully convey those ideas along with that 
of possession. Which term, then, is to be preferred ? Certa^iUy that of 
lenitive. 

'* Again, in English there are two kinds of possessive cases— t3M real and 
the false, or the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman: 

The Baal— Anglo- SazoB. False— Nor«>fir.. 

Peter's side. The side of Peter. 

TfiS hill's foot. The foot of the hill, 
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** We cannot lay, the hill's foot ; because the possessive, hilPt, would de» 
note a possessor, and a hill cannot possess. The false possessive {of) thei 
must be used in those instances where no real possession is implied. The 
real and the false English possessives have only one real corresponding case 
in Gaelic, the genitive. It expresses, as in Latin and in Greek, real or analo- 
gical origin, cause, connexion, procession, possession. It is better to employ 
the term genitive, which, as in Latin and Greek, embraces both kinds. 

" The vocative singular and plural has in many instances inflections diflTe- 
rent from the nominative, and is on this account properly called by another 
name than that of ' nominative case of address.' " 

DECLENSION. 

Taking the definition of case to be a change or increase 
in the final syllable of a noun significative of a correlative 
change in meaning, there are nouns of a certain ending in 
the nominative that have a class of changes which other 
nouns of a different ending in the nominative or uninfiected 
form have not. Declension then is the formation of case- 
endings. In Gaelic there are five classes of case-endings, 
a point on which grammarians seem at present to have 
agreed. There are, therefore, five declensions. 

The key of the series of case-endings of a noun of the first or second 
declension, is the final vowel of the last syllable of the undeclined noun. 
This vowel has been called the " characteristic," because by it the character 
of the declension becomes known. It can, with equal propriety, be called 
the key-vowel. 

Our readers already know that the gender of a noun which is the name 
of an inanimate object is regulated by this key- vowel. (Nay, the formation 
of the plural of an immense class of nouns — the parasy liable class — is 
directed entirely by it.) It is no wonder then that Dr. 0*Donovan says : 
** the gender has more influence on the formation of the cases than any 
ending of the nominative.'' — Irith Grammar, p. 78. 

The key-vowel is our principal guide in the formation 
of the three first declensions; gender a necessary help. 

Whenever a noun ends in a consonant it is plain that the vowel imme- 
diately preceding it must be broad or slender. 

THE FIBST DECLENSION 

embraces nouns ending in a consonant which is just pre^ 
ceded in the same syllable by a broad vowel^ provided the 
noun is of the masculine gender. 

We say : " provided the noun is of the masculine gender,'' for if it be 
feminine, it is then not of the first declension ; as. cluAf, an ear ; cof, a 
foot; l^n}, a hand » rUc« a rod; which are feminine {see Part II., p. 93). 
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All nount, therefore, specified in *' Rule L, for knowing the gender of 
iiose Irish nouns which are names of inanimate objects'' (ibid., p. 93), are 
A the first declension ; but all the exceptions to Rule I. are of the second or 
^ird. Similarly, names of men, for the greater part, which end in a codso* 
lant preceded by a broad vowel, belong to this declension. 

EXAMPLES. 

B^|tby mas.y a poet, a bard* 
Primary, or unaspirated, form: 

Singular. Plural. 

Gen. B^||ib B^n^ 

Dat. B^jib B^pbA^b 

Voc. 6^1 |ib 6^|tbA. 

2. 

Capdi), m., a path. 

Gen CAfAfO C<vfAt) 

Dat. C<vfAo CAfAi)A]b 

Voc. CAfA]0 CAfA*7Aw 

3. 

9t)A|tcAC, m., a rider. 

Gen. 2t)A|icA]3 ^ajicac 

Dat. ^A|iCAC ^^J^T^CAiJib 

Ace. ^A|tCA]3 ^AjtCACA. 

The changes which the initial or first consonant of the word assumes, 
are regulated by the rules that direct the phonetic use of aspiration and 
eclipsis of which we have already treated at considerable length (see Lessons 
18, 19; and Lessons 4, 5, 6, 9, 11). We shall give an example or two of 
the articulated form. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

The key- vowel of the second declension is slender (j) ; 
nouns, therefore, that end in a consonant preceded in the 
same syllable by the vowel |, are of this declension. 

And these are all feminine (see Rule 3, p. 94). Nay, so far does the 
influence of gender prevail, that nouns having the key-vowel broad (which 
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.8 the characteristic of the first) are, nevertheless, of the second declensioi 
i they are feminine. 

This declension is distinguished from the first by its taking an additional 
; yllable (e) in the genitive case. Nouns belonging to it are then of th« 
iatparasyllabic class. 

EXAMPLE. 

43^11) /•» a wish, a desire, an element. 

Singular. Plural. 

No-} ^u,l .«,le 

Gen. bu|le {dooil^e) bu|l 
Dat. bu^l bu]l]b 

Voc. 6u]l 6u]le 

%* t)u]U an element, is pronounced short, nearly like bfl ; btifl, a wish<— 
long. 

In like manner are declined all nouns of this class which 
end in a single or double consonant preceded by ] ; as, C|U, 
/., a church ; cl^if, a sand-pit, a hollow ; c^]!?,/., reproach, 
a fine; b|iuirt), /., the back; 3l5||i, glory; n)|i), /., meal; 
i)lTt),/'> poison; p^ir> /•» passion; r^^I^>/'> street; tcA||i, 
/., history; fu]!,/., an eye; ua]|i, hour. 

Example of a noun feminine of which the key-vowel is 
broad : cof,/., a foot. 

Ace!' f ^^^ (*^*) ^^^^ (*^'^) 

Gen. co]fe {koshe) cof 

Dat. co|f (hosh) cof Afb 

Voc. co]f (chosh) cof^ 

Observe— >In the genitive case singular how a slender vowel f is inserted 
before ti because the increase e in the next syllable is slender. This ia 
caused by the principle of vowel assimilation — slender with slender and 
broad with broad, caoI le CAol a^\xx Ioacah le leA^Ao— 'SO often ex- 
plained for the learner. 

The entire class of feminine nouns ending in a consonant 
prec^^ded by a broad vowel are declined like the above : 



cloc, y*., a stone, 
clo5, jf., a bell, 
cluAf , jf., an ear, 

cjior, 



vAf 



c^oc • - ' ^'^^^ 



l^tb, a hand, 
feob, a jewel, 
flAC,y., a rod, 
|*|toD, the nose, 
cuAJ,^, an axe* 
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And all feminine nouns in 05 (diminutives and deriva- 
tives); as, qA|i65, a chafer; fuifeos, /., a lark; |:u^i)eo5, 
/;, a window ; |>6ac65, a pea-hen. 

TIIIRb DECLENSION. 

The third declension comprises those nouns, as well femi«« 
nine as masculine, which end in a consonant preceded by a 
single or broad vowel. 

Though no key-vowel serves to distinguish as a group the class that 
belongs to this declension from those of the first and second, yet nouns of a 
certain termination and order are classified as belonging to it ; for example : 
names of offices peculiar to men; as, ii)eAUc6]tt» cttucui56eo]t{; abstract 
nouns {fern,) in acc ; as, x^onxAcz^ freedom ; verbal noons that have a broad 
vowel in the final syllable. 

The peculiar feature of this declension, by which it is distinguished from 
the second as well as from the first, is that the genitive singular takes an 
increase not of e but of a. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) 2t)eAUcdf|t, wi., a deceiver; (2)^ADi)fACc, /•, love, fond- 
ness ; (3) !t>A]ii, /., oak. 
Singular. Plural. 

^^^ Ac^* } "^^^ll^^lT^ it}eAUc6iTii6 

Gen. Ti)eAlkd|tA ti)eAllc5||i 

Dat. ti7eAllc6||i it}eAllc6||i]b 

Voc. Ti)eAlc5||i ti)eAllco||i]& 

(2) Nom.l 

A I ^^^r^^^ ' AlJlJfACCA 

Gen. Al^tJfACCA AlJlJfACC 

Dat. AppfACC AIJOfACCAlb 

Voc. AlJOr^CC APOr^CCA 

All derivatives in acc are declined after the above form* 



(3) Nora.) ^ 



Gen. bA|tA bAm 

Dat. bA^ji bAfiA]ft 

Voc. 6a||i 8a|ia 

So axe declined c6||i, y!, justice — gen. c6|tA; cu]b,^, 6 
portion — gen. cobA ; n)|l, /., honey — gen. itjeAlA ; as, td] 
DA TijeAlA ; Ti)ui|i, f.y sea — gen. rt)A|iA, of the sea. 2lcAi|t, 
father — gen. aca|i; m^acaiji, mother — gen. tdaca]!; b|tArA||i, 
brother — gen. bfiACAjt, are of this declension, though they 
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form the gen. case commonly by omitting tlie slendei 
vowel ^ before the final consonant ; as, ACA|t, Ti)ACA|t, b|tA- 
C4^|t; c^r^]|t,/., a city, makes the gen. CAC^|tAC, and con- 
tractedly, CAC]t^c. 

To the third declension belong — (1) personal nouns 
ending in d|]i ; (2) abstract nouns> in acc ; (3) verbal 
nouns that terminate in U5A6, a6, a^I, Acr ; (4) all primi- 
tive nouns that form the genitive by taking an additional 
syllable (a). This last class can be learned only by ex- 
perience. 

In regard to them, the words of Dr. O'Donovan can be appropriately and 
with truth applied, ** the learner will discover that, as in Latin, Greek, and 
other languages, so in Irish, he must learn the gender and genitive case 
singular of most nouns, by reading or the help of a dictionary/' 

FOURTH DEOLENSION. 

It is a fact, that the final syllable of a noun terminates 
either in a vowel or a consonant. 

Nouns, the final syllable of which end in a vowel, 
belong to the fourth and fifth declensions. Of these per- 
sonal nouns, mas. ending in A||te, in A]6e, u^oe ; and other 
nouns, in e, mas. or fem., are of the fourth declension. Also 
those that terminate in consonants, viz., ]5, ]6, and dimi- 
nutives in ]i), are of this declension. 

It is characterised by having no inflection in the singular. The plura] 
form ends in ce, te, or ]6, as can be learned from Twenty-Fourth Lesson. 

EXAMPLES. 

CijeAitijA, a lord ; f A|Di)e, a ring. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Acc.'^ Nom. Ace. V. c|3eA|ipA]6 

<-. . Gen. r|teAno^6 



Gen. 
Dat, 

Voc. 

Nom. Acc.'^ 
Gen. 



Nom. Ace. V. |rA]t)i)]6 

x^««. 11-...,.,^ Gren. |rAioi)eA6 

Dat. f/-^1we jjj^^^ KAiDDjbib 

Voc* ) 

* C, p, and p in the examples, c)^eAfti7A,paiT)iie,pe'A|%rA, are aspirated 
in the vocative case. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 

The nouns belonging to this declension are very limited 

in number. Most of them terminate in a vowel, and are 

of the fem. gender ; some few, however, are masculine. 

Their distinguishing mark is, that in the gen. case they 

end in v» 

See Forty-Fourth Lesson, in which is presented a full list of all the nonnt 
of this declension, pp. 270, 271, 272, &c. 



EXAMPLE. 

Pe^|tf A, a person. 
Singular. 

Nom. Ace. V. peA|tf A 
Gen. peAfifAi) 

Dat. |>eA|ifAii> 



Plural. 
Nom. Ace. V. ]teATtf Ai)A 
Gen. ]teA]tfAt) 

Dat. peA|tfAi)A]b 



VOCABULART 



2l]berr> /• "^d dee. (pr. dyveith), from 
A], element, bA]f ,~of death,[abys8, 
sea, ocean ; Welsh, affwyt ; it is 
like the Greek, h.fiv<r<ros. 

^]be]reAc, vast, immense, prodigious, 
exaggerating. 

CortftUoAO, stirring, moving; from 
coft, a motion; i)A beAo coi(iy 
do not move, con A]n coti, roll- 
ing over and over ; roll on roll. 

t>OTic>^t>Ar, m. 1st dec, darkness ; 
from boftcA, dark, black. 

I^AlAri), adj. empty, void, unoccupied. 
English " fallow," is not unlike 
it in sound or sense. 

Y:aoi), adj. void, empty, vain, devoid 
of shape, feeble, wan ; Latin, 
vanum, changing v into f,/aonum. 

5o]ti, V. to call, to name, to cry, to 
crow. 



Ko]i)t), V, divide, cut into shares; «• 
a share, a part, a sect; (2) a 
point, nib, a promontary ; Greek, 
piv, a nose, a promontary. 

5olur, m. light (from rol, a word not 
now in use, but retained in 
Latin). 

CClf, m. gen. ca]f ; beginning. Am 
b-cur> in the beginning ; written 
also cof. From cof is derived 
rofAC, beginning, and ro]feAC, 
ihoiih-eaeh, beginning, com- 
mencement, origin, precedence, 
first place ; coirioi v. begin thou { 
co]rTo oil^^f begin, set too. 

^irse* water ; plu. uifsce, waters ; 
DA n-uirse, of the waters ; the 
more modern and the simpler 
form of the genitive : ijA n-uir- 
SeAd, also is used. 



An easy Exercise, taken from the Bible. 

1. 2l]|i b-cuf bo C|iuctti3 <D|a ijeAtb Asuf caIaH). 
U^af bo b| At) caIati) |:aoo ^SUf ijaIau); A5ttf bo b| 
bojicAbAf A||i A5A|6 i)A b'^l^^lF^ ^S^r ^ 6| Sp|0|iAb 
Ofe '5 A cofifiujAb Of C]Oi)i) pA i)-u]f5e. 3. 2l5Uf bu- 
bA^jic t)|A; b|6eA& foluf adi), ASuf bo b| Ap foluf aijo. 
4. Slsaf bo copoAiitc t)iA 5u|t bu8 n)^]t ai) foluf ; A^uf 
|io]i)p |»e \b]}} Ap foluf Ajuf Ap bojiCAbAf. 6. Slsaf bo 
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50|]t <l)|A be*i) c-foluf, l^, A5uf be'ij boficAb^f bo Jo^^t 
^•e 0(8ce : A^uf bo ]t|Oi)e ad t)6|d Ajuf ai) itjAibiD Ap 
ceub l^. 6. 2l5uf bubA||ic 4)|a : b^beAS fpeu|i a nre^ 
6oi) pA i)-u|f5e, A5Uf |to|ot)eA6 pA b-uirs^e 6 da b-uif5- 
c]b. 7. 2l3ttf bo ]tiDDe <Dia ad rP^**T^j ^3^r ^^ T^oidd 

DA b-uir3^e v^^} ^^ fp^ii^ ^ '^^ b-wirs^ib of c^odd da 

fpfelUe; A5uf b] tdaji f]D. 8. 2l5ur bo joiji <1)|a be'D 
fpeuji, DeAit), 2l3uf bo ]i|DDe ad D0|D A5iif ad rbAfb^o 
ADD bA^tA l^. — Irish Biblcy by Dr. MacHale. 



FORTT-THIRD LESSON. 

NOUNS DECLINED WITH THE ARTICLE. 

An example or two of the articulated form are^ according 
to promise, here presented : — 

Singular. 

Nom. and Ace. ad ba^ib, the bard. 
Gen. AD b^t|ib, the bard's. 

Dat. 6 'd TD-b^]fib, from the bard. 

Plural. 
Nom. and Ace. da b^]|tb, the bards. 
Gen. DA TD-b^fib, the bard's. 

Dat. 6 na ba|ibA|b, from the bards. 

Coib|tAC an engagement, a hand-to-hand fight, (from co 
or coTD, together; and b|iAC, old Irish; brachium, Latin, 
an arm). 

Singular. Plural. 

N. and Ac. AD coTb|iAC d*v coid|ia]C 

Gen. AD corbitA|C da 5-coTb|iAC 

Dat. 6' D 3-coTb|iAC 6 da coiD|iACA]b 

C|tuAC, a stack ; eAC, a horse ; loc, a lake ; Iuac, a price*^ 
&c., are declined like cofbjtAC. 

Obs — In words of two or more syllables c final (aspirated) 
is changed in modern Irish into 3 (asp.) in the genitive sin- 
gular. See example, n)A|tCAC, p. 2d 3. 

In Erse or Scotch Gaelic, nouns ending in c (asp.) follow the genent 
analogy of inflection, like the unaspirated c in the foregoing eiaoaple, earijh 
n^c ; or aspirated c in words of one syllable. 
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When the noun b^ftb is declined, as in foregoing lesson, 
oithout the article, initial b in the genitive case singular k 
not affected in any way ; but declined with the article, at 
in p. 268, it becomes aspirated, thus altering its sound from 
b to to. (The rules for, and reasons of this change are found 
in " Easy Lessons" Part I., observation i., p. 31, second 
edition.) Again, in the dative or prepositional case singular 
(not the plural) b in b^]tb, and c in cori^ji^c, are eclipsed 
each by a cognate letter, b by ti) ; c by 3, because the noun 
in the singular number affected by the article and governed 
by a preposition suffers eclipsis in its initial or first consonant 
when it is not either I, n), n» or ^ (See Twentieth Lesson^ 
Part II. general rule, p. 108.) 

In the genitive plural also, eclipsis takes place when 
nouns are affected by the article. ( See Twenty-first Lesson^ 
Obs. iii., p. 1 15.) 

The declension of a noun with the article is the same as 
that without the article. Attention to aspiration and eclipsis 
supplies the initial changes. 

EXERCISE LXXI. 

The several cases of nouns of each declension are here exemplified ; the 
figures indicate the declension. 

CofAC (1) loiose (2) cla]t (1) 
CofAC (I) ^]ce (2) cloc4^6 (1) 
'CofAC (I) fUcA (3) pa^lce (4) 
'Cof^c (1) flA|i)ce (4) ofpA (4) 

Z<>XAC, n, mat, commencement, .beginning ; from cof, first principle, be» 
ginning. CofAC in each line is nom. case to '* }x" understood : — thus, zoxAt 
lofi^Se (ir) <^l^n ; cUn, a board ; cIoca6, paving, flaj^^ng ; from doc, a stone ; 
rAflce, welcome, rejoicing ; ornA, a sigh ; are in their respective verses, each 
nom. case after or) ; loinse, q^ a ship ; Afte, of a kiln ; pUtA, of a prince ; 
fUijrice, of health; are gen. case, governed l^ cot*c, bf th« rale common 
to all languages that when two nouns signifying different things come 
together, that denoting possessor, originator, cause or Murca, of that indicated 
by the other noun, is put in the gen. case. 

Again: 

4!)effie lo]!)5e a bftc46 
t)ei|te ^|c' A lor5A6 
- 4>e]|te fUcA a c^ff>eAb 
4!)eitie flA]i>ce oft)A« 

20 
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1>e||ie, end ; b^CA6, to drown ; lof 54^8, to bum ; cZ^jrye^ 
to disparage ; of qa, sigh. 

Nominatiyes of the first declension. 

jf |reA|i|i iitjfieAf 'v^ uAfSoeAf. 
" Strife is better than being alone/' 

Ml lu]5eAi)i) foijAf A]|t ATijAb^o (dat. case). 

" Prosperity does not befit a fool/' 

jiDjieAf , contention ; uAisijeAf , the state of being alone, 
loneliness. 

NominatireB of first and third. 

1^] UAbA|t (1) UAjfleACC (3). 
" Nobility is not pride." 

Gen. of first, |f fAbA cufrijije (4) feAo-le|i;b, (1) gen. 
'' The recollection of an old child is long." 

CeAi) ti)6|t !)A c6]lle biscj'large head of (the) little sense ; 
ce]lle is gen. case of c]aII, /. b|5e, is gen. case /. of beA3, 
small. 

Gen. of second, 'S6 ^ce da p6|]te (2) ^U^fe fe. 

" It is the eating of green grain," (said in regard to something conBUined 
before it has become matured.) 

Vo]\\e sUire, is gen. case of pott sUf. 

S]Oi)!)Ac A 3-c]ioicean ai; uaio (2). 

" The fox in sheep's clothing." 

S^ODpAC, is nom,, ua]d, gen. of uai), 5-c|ieACAi), dative 
or prepositional case, c is eclipsed by 3, on account of the 
preposition a : all are of the first declension. 

Nom. plur., Se a Iuac a Iocca ctt3Ab. 

'< Its faults are its only cost to you," (said to a person who despises a 
thing given gratis.) 

LuAc, Ist declen. ; Iocca, nom. plur, 3rd declen., from 
locc, cu3Ab, prep. pron. 
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FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

NOUNS OF THE SEVERAL DECLENSIONS. 
FIRST DECLENSION. 

2tbAC, gen^ Ab^^c, a dwarf, a sprite. 

21bAi)cu|t, m, success, good luck ; 50 jt^^b ai) c-*a6 A5u^ 
AX) c-AbAi)Ctt|i 0|ic, " may prosperity and good luck attend 
you," is a prayer by which the poor express their gratitude 
to those who do them a kindness. 

2lbA]t, 172, a marshy portion of land, a swamp; b'^A5 fe 
'f Ai) AbA|t Ti)e, '* he left me in the lurch," is a common 
saying. 

2lblAi?, m, from Ab, an clement, a fluid, water; and loi), 
food, provision — the Host, or altar-bread; AblAi) cojfit^sce, 
a consecrated Host ; a wafer ; paste made thin and baked. 

21()Ia09 m^ from A]t), fine, agreeable, pleasant ; and loo 
(bod, provision. For this there is no equivalent in English. 
The common people supply its want by the generic term 
* kitchen ;' others employ the word * condiment.* This latter 
does not fully express the meaning of the Irish ai)Iao. The 
Latin obsonium comes near it in meaning. The Irish word 
means whatever is eaten with bread, or with the . common 
food of the people. Jf ti)a]C ai) *c-aoIao' ao c-oc|iuf, 
" hunger is good sauce." 

2l5AllATb9 m. dialogue, arguing, speaking or conferring 
together ; from A5AII, speech, conversation, which is, per- 
haps, from A3, at ; A]le, another; t. e.y interchange of thought 
in a social way. 

9X\y:\^\ox), w, gen^ Aip|i|D, Mass; ]iAib cu Afj Ai)!|i]0f), 
were you at Mass ; b'eff c n)e a]|?|iiod, I heard Mass ; A]pnioo 
b'effceACc A]|t 5AC botooAC A5Uf la f A0]|ie, to hear Mass 
on every Sunday and holy day. The derivation is A|f ||i, or 
o||:i|t, an offering; and ^oij, worthy, befitting, ie.y an offer- 
ing befitting or worthy of the Deity. In the opinion of 
man in every state of society, barbarous as well as civi- 
lized, sacrifice was considered the befitting offering worthy 
above all others of being presented to the Supreme Being. 
Amongst the Pagan Irish, Affft]0i) meant sacrifice. St. 
Patrick retained the word as fitly expressing to the minds of 
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his converts the high sacrificial character of the Mass. The 
Irish after their conversion, retained, as Dr. O'Brien (Bishop 
of Gloyne) remarks, the words c|te]beAti), bocuf, 5|t^, to 
express (Christian) faith, hope, charity ; ^^Sji^^, for adoration 
of the true God; and pdfA8, (borA8, the giving of cows — 
bo), to express the sacrament of marriage. 

8|cAC m. gen. ^ca|5, a man of terror, a gigantic figure , 
from aca6, fear ; root, ac, to fear, to shrink from, to dread ; 
written also {tacac, f Afc, the same as ac (hence f Afcc]Of , fear). 

BacaI, 971. (Latin, bacul'um, Cornish, bagl)^ a staff, a 
shepherd's crook, a crosier; from bA, cows, and cuA^lle, a 
staff, t.^., a herd's staff or crook, with which cattle are de- 
fended by their keeper ; root, col, to protect, to hinder from ; 
vide^ col. 

B^5A|t, m. a threat ; from bA or bAC, death, and s^iit, to 
bawl, to cry out, 

BA]lceACAf, founding of a town; a derivative from bA^lce, 
towns. 

Bo^lT^neAC, m.- a limpet; from b^|tm because found on 
tops (b^|t|t) of rocks when the tide has ebbed. 

BftAbl^D, m. a salmon. 

BftACA^fteACAf, m. brotherhood; derived from b|tACA]|t| 
a brother. 

CAO^beAi? (p. ky-an) a pelican ; from CAOf 6, lamentation, 
and eup, a bird ; ca ti)e i^^jt cAO]8eA0 AOoftACy I am like 
a solitary pelican. 

CoUa|t, 971. a pigeon ; coluti) (written also coin?), a dove, a 
pigeon. 

ColuTi)Ai), and colrpAi), diminutive of coIuti), a dove, a 
pigeon — the proper name Colman. 

C|teATi)Aift, 971. a woodcock ; the horse-fly ; from c]te]ti), to 
gnaw, to nibble. 

CacaI Cahal ; fix>m cac, battle, aI, support 

C]A|tAi), Kiran ; from C]Am black. 

Co|tn)AC, Cormack. &AbbA]tb, Edward. 

ftAfDOi), Edmund. 3«^l*^lc, Gerald. 

LucAf, Luke. ^^|icad, Martin. 

2t)|ce^l, Michael, gen. ^ic]l ; as, fe]le ^ic^l (the Feast 
of St. Michael), Michaelmas. 

«0«ineAf, Maurice ; 20ac 30*m^ir) *'ite Maurice 
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HlcoUif, Nicholas. RoUi), Rowland, Orlando. 

R^6Ti)oi)b, Raymond. R]obA|tb, Robert. 

SeAn)Uf, James. Sejtoti), Jerome. 

SfrD^Of Simon. UflliAti), William* 

^^cSh]n)d]Vi Fitzsimon. U1II105 = UiII|atd 05, Ulick 

4>ui7, m. a hill, a mound, a stronghold, a castle, fortress, 
or tower. Latin, dunum ; Welsh, dyn. From the word 
bai) are derived the names of many places not only in Ireland 
and Scotland, but in France, or old Gaul ; as, 43ut), Down ; 
4)ui)-A]lle (the fort of the cliff) ; 4)itt> ai) di]t (the fort ol 
the gold^, Dunamore; t)tti>-bA|icoi), for <l)uo-b|iexAi) (the 
stronghold of the Britons), Danbarton ; 4!)ai)-CA^llfi), Dun- 
kellin ; t)iiob|ion7A (the fort of the back or ridge) ; t)ui>- 
3A]tbA]i), Dungarvan; 43up5eAPA]0» Dungannon; <t)ui)Tb6ft, 
Dunmore ; iDupbeAS, Dunbeg ; 4!)aD-ce-cJ[lA]ij, Dunkeld, in 
Scotland; Ebro-^/tintim, Ambruny Augusto^tinum, Autun; 
Melo£^2<ni/m, Melun, Csesaro^tmum, Tours. 

3e<vlbAi) (pr. as if 3eAlluo)» »»• a sparrow. 

3eAlbAp-ca]Uf0i), a bullfinch. 

3eAlUi), a linnet. 

3iloti7AC, m. a lobster ; a loosely-built fellow. 

JA]i]iAi}, m, iron ; |A]t]tAD 3eAlf tin. 

Pft]ACAi>, m. a crow. 

PftAc^i), m. a crab. 

SaIai>, m. salt. 

ScAb^i), a herring. 
. Sti7olAc, m. a thrush. 

Sc^i), m. tin ; Latin, stannum ; cai)i>a fc^]i7, a tin can. 

C]5eACAf, m. dwelling in a house; A0i>-c|3eACAf, being 
In one house; V] eoluf 3AP Aoi>-c|3eACAf, no knowledge 
(of one's character can be gained) unless by dwelling in the 
same house. 

Cjiofc, m. a cod-fish. 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

2l]lp, /• a lump, a height; plu. AlpA, hills, mountainS|* 
f l|Ab ^IpA, the Alps : 

t)o f AjS CA]t 2llpA tt]le, 
He traversed all the hill?. 
— SL Fiaeh's Hymn in honor of St Pa tricky stanza Vr 
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BmSic or Bwsib, Bridget; from bjteo, fiery, and r^isfc 
a dart, an arrow ; fefle B[ti5|be, the feast of St Bridget 
it)| v^ f eile Btti3ibe, the month of February. 

B^lDir,/- a wedding ; from beAp, a woman, and fe]f, an 
assembly. . 

Beo^ti, /I a kind of beer known to the ancient Insn. 

JoseAp,/. gen. ]D5|t)e, a daughter; from po, fit, capable ; 
and 3610, v. to beget; or from |D, becoming, and 3611?, n, an 
ofispring; 36]!) is allied to the old English, quean^ a woman, 
now QueeUy a woman of the highest grade. 

Feminine Nonns in 65. 

21036^163 (a proper noun), Angelica. 

BacIo3, f. (diminutive of bACAl, a staff or crook), a ring- 
let, curl ; the sprouts or buds of potatoes ; so called because 
crook-like at top. 

C<xo|i53,y; a chafer. 

C|iup63, /. a wrinkle ; from cjtup, a contraction, a shri- 
velling. 

4!)uilleo3,/ a leaf; from bu]lle, the same. 

y^^^vl^o'^, f. a swallow. 

peAb63, a plover. 

p^Af 63, /. beard ; from pAf, growth, and 03. 

P'fiAi)363, Frances. 

lp\or)6^yf, a scarecrow; from f|00, whitish. 

pttiofeo3,/. ash ; from ya]\)Yef fountain. 

1Fuifeo3,y^ a lark. 

5A]|ileo3,/garUc. , ,^ ^ 

LeAC03, /. a place, a flounder; from leAC, half; because 
it appears as if cut into two parts. LeAco3 tda|ia, a turbot. 
ieAC03 1?10]t-u]f3e, a fluke, i.e.j a flat fish found in fresh 
water. 

Le]qf,y. lettuce. 

?t)|Abo3,/l a short knife, sC bayonet. 

NeAi)co3,y. a nettle. 
[Note. — Nouns that end in 05 in Irish, in Scotch Gaelic end in ag."] 

?t)Ai3beAi),/, a virgin ; ai) 2l)^]p>e^r) 2t)u||ie, the Virgin 
Mary. 2t)A|5beAi) is derived from njo or n)o6 (old Irish), a 
person, man or woman ; and 3eAi7, natural affection, love, 
chastity (for its derivative, TeA0An)9A]6, means chaste ; ana 
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5CAi)Ati)DAi6eACc, chastity.) Its proper spelling is, therefore, 
n)^S^eAt)y but by changing the consonants the word becomes 
i7A§beAi7; German, mddchen , Saxon, maeden; Snglish, 
maiden. 

SeAn)|io5, f, shamrock, derived from fe^itjA]]!, which is 
Itself formed from fe|Ti), sweet, pleasant; and feu|i, grass, 
trefoil; f e Ait) a] 1163, and contractedly feATf)]i05, the short 
Irefoil or shamrock. 

NOUNS OF THE THIRD DEOLENSION. 

21b, ffen. AbA, a father, an abbot, a lord. 

Proper Names. 



'^e^^^6}h, Garrett. 
LU3A16, gen. LuJbAC, Lewis. 
2t)i!SiftCA6, Mortimer, Murphy. 
2Q(i]t]tAC, Murrogh. 
'Ciob6]b, Toby. 



2lot)5U5 ^ngus or ^neas. 
CT^ofcofii, Christopher. 
t)(A]tTD0|b, Dermott ; from 

<t)]A, God ; and A]tn)0]b, 

of arms. 
TPeA|i3ttf , Fergus. 

Nonns ending in oitt, mot. 

B^^]T^9 from b^, a boat, a boat^ii^atn. 

BftACAb6|m m, a malst^r; from b|tA6, malt. 

Cu|tfd||t, 771^ a courser ; from ':u|tf a, a course. 

CttAt)3c6||i, m, a helper ; from copsQATi), help, which is 
itself from coi), together, and 3i)f6, do. 

Cu]bu|3ceo]|t, m. an assist^r, a helper, a protector. 

C|ttt|i)oi5ceo||i, m, a gatherer; from C]tu]i)|5, gather; root, 
C|ta]i7, assembled, round, plump, full. 

C]tiAbAbd(|t, m. a dayman, a worker, a tiller or digger ; 
from c|t|A6, earth. 

posAi^co^it, m. a reliever, a helper, an auxiliator, an assis* 
kant ; one who aids a person in distress, and lends relief by 
procuring it; from ^osoati?, assistance, help, service, good- 
ness. 

2lbfCAlACc, y*. apostleship. 

2lcc,/. a decree. 

B^ttft, m. from bA, state of being ; and ^|tb, high ; is itseh 
a principal root: (1) top; as, 5 buo 30 b^|t|t, from bottom to 
top; b^|i|i bo c|oo, the top of your head; A|fi b^|i|t, on top; 
(2) point; as, ^-ijACAb 3AV baftfi, a needle without point; 
<3) head; as, 3A17 bup 3A0 b^|t|t, without foundation or 
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niperstruction, without head or tail ; (4) the head, branches, 
plants, potato stalks, oats^ com, grass, crops, harvest — b^A|i- 
|fA]6 Ai) zHMt) fo 6^ b^|t|i, this land will yield two crops; 
(5) bA|i|iA, tops, corn, green crops, produce ; (6) the oily 
jK)rtion of broth, grease ; (7) the surface, bubbles, scum, 
tpume — so called because always found on the surface; 
(8) superiority — ^fnA^jt fe 4>t> b&|tm he obtained the supe- 
riority ; (9) excess, overplus, profit — i)|*l t>|8 A]|t b|c A5Ajot) 
b' A b^|t|t, we have nothing by it ; literally, there is nothing 
at all to us of it, profit : cu]|t b^jtfi A]\i^ finish it, perfect ; 
bA]tTiAC, m. branches of trees, brushwood, tow. 

peo]|i,yi the river Nore; gen. 'peojiAC. 

CeArijA]]!,/! Tara; gen. 'CeAipHAC. 

NOUNS OF TH£ FOURTH DECLENSION. 

(1) All personal nouns ending in A]]te, a]6, a|6, a|5, 
(2) derivatives from the genitive feminine of adjectives ; (3) 
diminutives in ]i)» 

(2) 2l|5i)e,y. mind, attention. 

2l|lc||ie, wi. or f. a foreigner; from A]le, other, and c||V 
country. It is written also e]lc]|te ; from e]le, which is the 
asual Irish spelling of the Gaelic term for other. 

2li|te, y. heed, attention ; of cogaate meaning with f?A^|te, 
watch. 

2l]ci)e, f. a commandment; ca ti^eub A]Cpe cu3 <DfA 
ba]i)i) ? how many commandments has God given us ? CU5 
4>fA Ai) A]CDe fo bo ^A0||*e, God gave this command to 
Moses. 

BA^l6e,/I firom the genitive case fem. of the adj. BAlb, 
mute; stammering, stuttering. 

BA]i)e,^ milk ; from b^i), white. 

B^]i7f6,/. madness ; ca fe Af|t h'^]r)]6, he is mad (vexed). 

CpApA, f. a button. 

Cdise, /• a province ; Cuf 50 Copoacca, the province of 
Con naught. 

CooftA, a coffin. 

BA]le, /• town, village ; Latin, villa ; plu. bAflce. 

'pe^le, yi a festival, a feast: ^e]le Pac|ia]c, the festival of 
St Patrick; fejle H^o\n) Br^5I^9 the feast of St. Bridget 
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L^fi)e,y*. a shirt, a tunicle) an alb; l^^^e ^^f|t]i^, an alb 
part of the priest's vestments worn while offering sacrifice. 
Co^pe, f. fire ; plu. ceiijce. 
T^ujle^j^ a fiood ; plu. cu]lce. 

Nouns in fn of the fourth declensioii. 

(3) BA]]t|t^i)» m. a hat, a head-dress, a cap, a mitre ; xf, 
buA)i)ceA|t A]i)Ti) be'i> Ti)-bAi|t|i|i), the name is not taken 
from the bA]]t|iii). The term bA]|t|ni) must be applied 
whether it be the bA]|i|i]ij or head-gear of dignitary or 
peasant. 

C<v|lni, a girl ; the diminutive of cA|Ue, which means a 
stout, able woman ; from 0^11^, a hooded cloak worn by the 
ancients of Gaul and Ireland ; CA|tACAlU (from CA^tA or 
^ce]C|ie, Le.y four, four-sided ; and caUa, a hood — root col, 
protect), the square hood — from the wearing of which the 
fierce son of the Emperor Severus derived his well-known 
name: cA|lleAC, a woman in a hood. The caIIa was generally 
worn by the old, and hence the term CA^UeAC came to 
signify an old woman, a hag. It means also a hooded reli- 
gious, a nun ; ** CA]lleACA bubA," black religious. 

C|tu|f3]i), 972. a pitcher, a cruise, a lamp, a goblet. 

5lt&6 190 ctioi6e w> ctwirsiu. 
The love of my heart 'a my pitcher. 

4>|teo|l]i9, m. a wren, a silly person, a ninny. 

Sn))5]P9 m. the chin ; from f ti)f5, the chin, a smile, mirth. 

Proper names : 

ilJufC]!), (and 2lib|fc]i)), Augustin. 

2li}coiJi, Anthony. 

4)A|b]6 (Z)avee, commonly pronounced ddyS) David, 
*M)ac iDAb^b, Davidson. 

<Do|n)]i)]C, Dominick. 
'eliri), Feilim, or Felix. )^riA|i)3, Frank. 

J|oUrbu|]te, Maurice; Gilmore, from 5folU, a servant, of 
one devoted to; and 2^)iii|xe, Mary. 

i)90M, Henry. 

2t)<volTi)U]fie (pr. 2l)<volfie), Myles; from tdaoI, bald, 
shaven, therefore having the tonsure, hence devoted to ; and 
^ajfte, Mary* 
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SQ^Offe, Moses.^ Nao], and N0A3, Noah. 

P|l]p, Philip; P|l]pit), little Philip. 

RaA|6|t|, Roderick. Sllbefc|]t, Silvester. 

Sori)A]ttle, Charles, or Sorley ; as, Son^A^jtle Ba]6ey Sor- 
ley the Yellow, Sorley Buidhe (Mac Donnell), who fought 
against Shane O'Neill and Hugh. 

UAlei)C]i), Valentine. U|Pfet)C, Vincent. 

2I5ACA, Agata. 2l5i)er, Agnes. 2lDt)A, Anne. 

BA|tbA]tA, and contractedly B^ltbAy Barbara. 

C^]cl]i), and CAic|t]t)A, Catherine. 

6bel)t)y and contractedly Bbl^i), Eleanor. €>l|i), Helen. 

6l]fAbec, Elizabeth. 6lffA, Eliza. 

pAi)p], Fanny. 

LAfA|t^oi)A, Lusarina; from iAfA^ft, flame, and fqoo^s 
of wine ; gen. case of f 100, wine. 

\MT\i Lucy. ^A]ble, Mabel. 3QA]|te, Mary. 

N^pU, Penelope. N6|ia, Honoria. Oil^bjA, Olivia. 

S^l^be, or SA6b, Sabia. So|ica, Sarah. 

SlSlle, Celia. Sifele, Oecila. Uda, Winefrid, Juno- 

The diminutives of these names are formed by affixing ]i). 

The ending of the genitive case is the only means by 
which a person can know whether a noun terminating in a 
vowel is of the fifth declension. If a noun of this class un- 
dergoes no inflection, it is then of the fourth. Any difficulty 
on this head is removed by the accompanying list of all the 
nouns in the language belonging to the fifth declension. 

NOUNS BELONGINa TO THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

2^\i'^if. kidney. 

2llbA,/. Scotland. 

2lln7A, /. Allen, in Eildare. 

2lTtA, f. the Island of Arran ; plu. A]|ti)e. 

Bo, a cow ; gen. bo ; dat. ho]r) ; nom. pi. b^. (dat. pi. buA]6). 

Bfte^ceATb, a judge ; gen. h\ie]te^rr)^r) ; it is also of ths 
first declension, gen. b|ie]ce]Tb. 

Bfto, /. a quern, a handmill ; gen. b|td9 ; dat. b|td]T) ; plu. 
b|td]i)ce. 

Bfttt. or b|iu]OT), f., a womb ; gen. b|tot)ij ; as, beAi)f)u|5ce 
co|tA6 bo bjtopi), blessed is the fruit of thy womb ; dat. ; 
b|u>]i)i); nom. plu. hfiovv^ 
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CeAt|tATt)A,y. a quarter, from ceACAjt, four. 

Coii)UftfA,jf. a neighbour, from cori) and uTtfA, a jamb, a 
upport. 

. Cu,^ a hound ; gen. sing, coi), (pronounced k&riy short) ; 
dat. cofi); nom. plu. co^t)- 

Cuifle,/. a vein; cuifle ito c|io|8e, pulse of my heart* 

<t)AileATb, a cup-bearer; from b^]l, a festive gathering. 

45eA|ti)A, /. the palm of the hand. 

4)|le,yi a flood. 

43u]leATt), the Creator, from bu]l, an element. 

©Af ctt, /. an eel ; gen. eAfcoi) ; from eAf, water, and cu, 
a hound. See cu, above. 

6aU6a,/. (pr. a/-y-a^), a science. 

BaIBa; gen. e^lbAi); plu. eAlbAijA; " P|i]0ti)-3e]i)ce b 
eAlbAi) — the first fruits of thy herds." — Deuteronomy^ xii. 
18, Irish Bible by Dr. MacHale^ p. 345. 

©]tie, Ireland ; gen. Q>\\ieM)X) ; dat. 6i|iii)i). 

3obA, iw. a smith ; ^AcSobAi) (smith's son), MacGowen. 

3ttAlA,yi a shoulder. 

peAlf Ari), a philosopher, like b]te]ceATt), is of the fifth and 
first. 

'pfACAii), m. a debtor; "Asuf ida|6 bu^ijij a|i b-f|AC-A 
TijAfi Ti)A|CATDU]b-oe b* A|i * b-|:|ACATt)i)A]b' f^|i)> and forgive 
us our trespasses (debts), as we forgive our debtors." — The 
LtordHs Prayer* 

'P]oi)i)-5uaIa,/. a woman's name. >Ftc>n^ua/a, fair shoulder 

jo^3^»y*» nail (of the finger). 

)oclA,y! a hay-yard. 

Laca, /. a duck; makes the gen. sing, and gen. plu* 
Iacai), and Iaca]1) in the nom. plu. 

l,Ai)ATbA,y. a married couple. 

LeACA, m. a cheek. 

te]3eAt)i)/I Leinster ; Cu|3e le^JeApi), province of Leinster^ 

l,u|t3A,yi the shin. 

^ari)A, /. Munster ; gen. %)ufbAi) ; as, Cu^3e %)uTi)Ai), 
the province of Munster. <t)eAf-2l)uTi7Ai), South-Munster— 
Desmond; T^uAb-^urbAi), North-Munster, Thomond ; 0|]t- 
2t)un)At), East-Munster — Ormond. 

^eADrpA, /. the mind; a|ti)Af3e i^a Ti)eAt)n)Ai7| mental 
prayer, meditation. 
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peAjtfA,/. a person. 

SACfA^i>, f. England; gen. Sac^ai); as caUti^ S^cfAt) 
land of England. 

SeAi)3A,yr a cormorant; from feAi)3, lank. 

RA0]|te, Reelion, in the county Kildare. 

'CAillce,^ Teltown, in Meath. 

^Ai>5A, f. a iongne ; plu. ceAD^CA. 

'CeojtA, m. border, boundary, limit ; Latin, termmus, 

U)lle,/. an elbow; Latin, uItw ; ell^ a measure. 

UlcA,/! beard. 

Uftf A, the jamb of a door. 

BrtA3A, shoulder, mas. and fem. ; gen. b|tA§Ab. 

CA]tA, m. a friend, makes gen. CAjtAb, and dat. cA|iA]b, 
plu. CA^iAbA, or CA|iA|be, and contractedly CAfjtbe. CA||tbe 
IS the usual form. Ca^a^, a friend, in the nom. case, is not 
unusual. It is then of the first declension ; plu. CA|tA]b. 

Cao]! A, f. 26 sheep ; makes the gen. sing, and plu. cao|%ac, 
nom. plu. CA0|]t|3, sheep. 

'CAlArb, /. land, earth, makes gen. ; cAlTt)Ai>, contractedly 
for CAlATt>Ai7; dat» cAlA|Tt7; plu. cAlti)Ai>A and cAflce. 

Those are the only nouns in the language that belong to 
the fifth declension. 

EXERCISE LXXU. 

9Xx) c-ATt),iTi)]3eAf Ai) feui) (1) fl^i) le cA]|tb]b. 

** When fortime begins to frown, friends will be packing." 

^fO, time, being a noun masc, takes c for euphony after the article An, 
the ; x^^t odj, farewell ; literally (be) save, sopnd ; CAf tit>)b, with friend^ 
the prepositional. case» contractedly for cAitAbA^b. 

Ht) i)|6 bo 6\6 Aij leApb bo 5i)|6 aij leAT)b. 

'•What the child sees that he doeth." 

leAub, a child (pr. lednov), gen. le]t)b (pr. iynv) ; Cf6, ieet^ inr, v., ism^ 
Hue), does. 

2t)^ Y Tt)A]c leAC bo rboUS, ^^g b^r» 
SU^ 'f Ti)A|C leAc bo clifi)eA6, pof, 

" If you wish to be lauded, await death. 
If yon wish to be reviled, marry." 

**Ne laudet hominem in vitd iud* — tanguam 

&' dieerei. lauda post titam magnijha pott eomummoHonemJ*'-^ 

& Masimut HomUia, 69. 
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^fUeAi^i) CAO|tA (5) cfieub (1), 

** A sheep mars a flock." 

8t)|UeAt)i7 b|t(>c«corblu^A]t (1) beA5-beufA (3)« 
** Evil communications corrupt good manners."— 5/. Paul, 

?t)^ z\ A leACA (5) |:aoi), 

N|H Al) IttCC (I) A|ft A f]ACAl (I). 

** If his cheek is wan, 
The fault rests not with his tooth." 

2^)a 'f tdaU If b]|teAC bjojAlcAf (1) <De. 

** Though slow yet sure i^ God's justice" (t>e is gen. of t)|A, God). 

•**Eiir€p yap rh xol avrix* 0*\vfJLirios ovk irt\^<r<rw 
£k t€ koX h^\ T€\ti"^Book iv., //. 160, 161. 

Thus rendered into Irish verse by Dr. MacHale : 

516 *x idaU a|3 ctt|]tl]t)c b]05AlcAr ceA|ic i)A i)-<DeA; 
Be|6 |:6r '5 a ]n)||ic b]|ieAC, 'f ij] 3AI) v^t — 

Lines 195-6. 

** Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all." 

'^LongfeUow'i Poetic Aphotisnu, 

Na UbAiii le]f t)'^ cofA]b co-^Ab A'f be|6eAf ai) 

CeA1)f) A lACA^|t. 

" As long as the head is present do not speak to the feet." 

CotAjb, dat. plu. of cof,/.; n. 2nd d. ; gen. co]fe» plo. cofA; ceAiyo, m* 
1st d. gen. c]i)n» plnr. ceAijqA. 

Nf bi^eADi) 50TIC (1) 5AI) bjAfAC (1) ^|a8. 
'CufSeAb CAC c|aII (2) ti)o TtA]!)!). (I ; gen. case) 
Jr ceA|ic ijeAC A||i A Ti)-b|6 |iac (3). 
?S|ac TD-b]6eAi)ij Ti)eAC (3) A]ft cufb (3) b*A cIa]1) (2), 

There is not a corn-field without a wild blade, 
Let each understand the purport of my song. 
So, rarely is the man found whom fortune favors, 
That a blight falls not on some of his children. 

t^^Ar^xc, from ^}AXt a blads of eon ; t^At, wild ; e^AlU /• 2 gen. cetlle % 
tiAinn gen. of ^Ann, a song, a poem, a stanza ; ce Aftc, rare, scarce ; oe^c 
(indeclinable), an individual. K^e, luck ; bttoc^ftAt, bad luck ; beA^-|tA6, 
good inek i moAt, pining, a blight ) ztk aq enn tfjeAtcA% the crop in 
blighted. 
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C|t]oc (I) co|t6|i) (2) i)A b-0|b|ie, finis eoronat opus* 

Ctifoc, end ; cono^n, a crown ; o^btte, gen. of obAftt, (2) work, gen 
•bA]tie» and contractedly obtte, in which }, a slender vowel, muit, before b, 
be inierted to conform to the role ilender with ilender, hence oibtte. 



FORTT-FIFTH LESSON. 

ADJECTIVBS. 

In English, adjectives remain unchanged in their termi- 
nations. The word ffood^ for instance, undergoes no change 
in gender, number, or case, in the following : a good man 
(w.) ; a good woman (/.) ; a good house (n. ) ; / see a good 
man {pbj.) ; I see good men {plu. obj.) ; a good mans 
(poss.) house ; good metis [plu. poss.) houses. 

The slightest acquaintance with any foreign language will show the mere 
English student that the a4jective is inflected like the noun with which it 
agrees. In French and in Italian, for example, it varies in gender and 
number. 

French. Italian. 

Sing, ban, m. ,* bonne, /.f good, buono, m. ; huona.f. 

Pitt. bon9,m,s bonnet,/,, good. buoni,m.f buone, f. 

In other languagei— ity, Latin, Greek, German— it varies in gender, 
■umber, and case : 



good (iiMMi). 
of a good (man), 
to a good (man), 
good (mail). 
with a good (man) 

In the singular number, masculine gender, the adjec- 
tive undergoes several inflections, as is seen by the fore- 
going. 

These remarks are in some measure necessary for the 
young student, who is accustomed to look upon the adjec- 
tive in English as invariable. They will serve to render 
dear what is going to be said of the declension of adjectives 





Latin. 


Onek. 


Gemaii. 


Nom. 


bonut. 


byoBosm 


guter. 


Gen. 


boni. 


kyoBov. 


gutet. 


Dat. 


bono. 


b,ya$<fi. 


gutem. 


Ace. 


bonum* 


kyaQop, 


guten. 


Ab. 


bono. 


b,ya$tf^ 


gutem. 
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Take an example of a nonn and adjective : 

peAji n>d)t, a biff man. 

Singular. PlnraL 

Nom, ) -. . ^ 

Acc. j ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

Gen. At) f]|t Ti)d]|t. OA b-fe^n fi)6|t. 

Dat. bo *r) fe^p fi)6|t. bo ija feA|iA]b iD5|tA. 

In this example, n)5|i5 the nominative singular, masculine, 
becomes rpofft in the genitive singular, and rbdftA in the 
nominative plural : 

Hi) he^x) n)6jij the biff women. 

Singular. PlaraU 

Nom.") 1. • ^ - / \ 

Acc. I ^^ n)o\%. i)A TDijA Ti)0|tA (i7i(?ra). 

Gen. t)A iDOA iDd||ie {moirhye) da Tij-bAi) iD6|t. 
Dat. bo 'o fi^OAO] Tb6||i. bo i)a TpijA^b n^djtA. 

Agreeing with a noun of the feminine gender, njofi be- 
comes, in the genitive singular, Tt7d||te, and in the dative 
fi7d||t ; nom. plu. n)dftA, masculine and feminine. 

An example, one in which the final vowel of the adjec- 
tive is slender : 

Slo fo^cAb n)]i), the fine needle. 
Singular. Plural 

Acc. J ^^ r^^^^ ">1^* t)A pjACAjb 11)11)6. 

Gen. AD c-fi)^cA]b Ti)ii). i)a fi)ACAb ti)]d. 

Dat. bo D* c-fD^<^b rbfi). bo i)a fOACAbAib Ti)]i)e« 

Obs. — ^]i) is not changed in the genitive masculine, 
because the peculiar effect of that case is to assume a slender 
vowel. Now, as the vowel is already slender, the genitive 
cannot assume another, and therefore undergoes no change. 

Adjectives are, therefore, declined like nouns of the same gender and of 
the same final syllahle. Their inflection consequently follows the analogies 
of the first, second, third, and fourth declensions of nouns. Those that end 
in vowels are invariable. 

Adjectives, therefore, ending in a consonant take before it a slender 
rowel, T, (if f be not already in the final syllable,) in the geniti?e masculine i 
and an additional syllable, e, if the noon is feminine. 
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The plural usually ends in a, except wheie the tale caoI 
le CAol requires e and not a. 





DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 






eOon, large, great, big. 






Singular. 


PloiiL 




Mm. Fem. 


Mm. A Fen 


N[pm. and Ace 


TD5Ti, tpOlt, 


f1)6|tA. 


Gen. 


ipdili, fi)6||t&, 


ii)d|i. 


Dat. 


n)]t)j fine. 


f1)5flA. 


Nom. and Ace. 


n)]Vi tpiD, 


iDltje. 


Gen. 


Ti)i»» Ti)li)e, 


IDID. 


Dat. 


n)]t)y TD|t), 

4i|tb, high. 


TD'lpe. 


Nom. and Ace. 


A|tb, ^]tb, 


'^jtbA. 


Gen. 


A||tb, ^ijibe, 


A]tb. 


Dat. 


Ajib, a^jib, 


4t|ibA. 



Adjectives ending in Ari7<v]l are declined after the form of 
the third declension of nouns ; as, 

)^U]CATbA|l, princelyi hospitable. 

Mas. and Fern. Mas. and Fem. 

Nom. and Ace. |:U]CATt)Ail« |:U|CATbU. 

Gen. frlAfCATbU, ^U]CAn)A]l. 

Dat. fU|CATbA]l, fUfCAti^U. 

Obs. — Whenever any word — be it adjective^ noun, oi 
verb — of two syllables, or more than two, has a liquid letter, 
f, n), r)$ |t, terminating the last syllable, or the last but one, 
^ould an increase take place, the liquid letter unites with 
the other consonant and elides the vowel ; as, in the adjec- 
tive |rlAicATi)A^l, just declined, nom. |rlA]CAri)A]l, gen. ^U^]- 
caiIiaU, and eliding a between it) and I, ^lA]CATi)lA ; Mtt]i)| 
beautiful, gen. fem. Alu|i)e, t and v (liquids) unite, and form 
^96 and then the first syllable takes f, a slender vowel^ to 
assimilate the slender final vowel of the first syllable with the 
9lender vowel of the eecond — liius. Ailoe : Aojbip, delightfiil, 
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makes AO]b^i)e (gen. fern.), and by syncope, elidinnr ^ before 
1), AO|bi)e; AbA]t), a river, makes AbA|t}e; b and n? coalesce, 
and form Ahxje, and correcting the spelling, the word becomes 
Afbt)e, rivers; ACA||t, a father, makes A]C|te (and A]C|teACA) 
in the plural; b|iACA]]t, a brother, a friar, b|tA]C|te; TD]l]fr 
sweet, makes TD]l|f*e; I, from the second last syllable, unites 
with I*, and the word assumes the contracted form {vf\of) 
w^llfe, sweeter ; so b]lif, fond, makes b|lfe. 

An adjective ending in a vowel is indeclinable ; as, fOi)A, 
lucky ; bOQA, unlucky ; dTt6A, golden (]tb are pronounced 
like Pit) ; f AbA, long ; 

L^ |:AbA, a long day. 

lAece fAbA, long days. 

4[>a]ne boi^A, an unlucky person. 

4)A0ii)e boi)A, unlucky people. 

'CeAc dn^A, a golden house. 

T^]5ce d|t6A, golden houses. 

Nonns terminate the dative plural in }h, adjectiTes do not. Agreeing 
with the noun, the adjective is, like it, afifected by aspiration. 



MftSffliHw^. 

PIo. 

Nom. 



Aspiration of adj.! '°^' 
when in concord) q 
with a noun ar- rv * 
ticulated. I^y^^^ 

In the articulated dative, the adjective, in the modem language, suffers 
only aspiration in the initial consonant, though the mutable of the noun is 
generally eclipsed. In modern Gaelic the termination fb is rarely annexed to 
the dative plural. 

VOCABULARY. 



Voc. 



Feminine. 
Sing. 

Nom. ^d Acc. 

• •• 

Dat. 

Voc. 



Ctulu]^, V. depart, separate from; 

b'eulUTS T^t be went off. 
UrSff »•. fish; Ai) c-fAr5, the fish; 

Ai) c-iAt5 tnottf the large fish ; 

gen. case, eirs, nom. plur. ctts* 

fish ; i)A b-^TT5» the fish ; v^ if- 

eirs moxiA Asur da b-e^rs beASA, 
the large fish and the little fish, 
f Ars^itte, m. a fisherman ; aq c-jAt- 
5AYftet the fisherman. " ^n ctiAt 
b]6eAr A]fi loc ?1eACAt6 aij c-^Ar- 
5A||ie Afs nubAU" *• On Lough 
Neagh's banks u th^ fisherman 
strays." — Moore, 



tf^'O, gen. Ifn, m. flax, lint, linen ; A]5 
buAinc Ifq, pulling flax; A15 
bttA]leA6 Ifq, beetling flax; Ifn- 
eu&Ac, linen (cloth); bttAc-lfu, 
a sheet; from btVAc, a covering, 
and Ifq— Latin, linmmf Welsh, 
Um, From IfoHi flax, is derived, 

lfo9, m. gen. Ifn, a net. a fishing net, 
a snare; Ifo ^ArsAc, a fishing 
Bet; Ifoq einti]6, an oyster net, 
a dredge. 

5leAii)i)U]g, V, to glide away ; to slip 
off; from rleAri>A]i;, slippery. 

21 
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BXERCISE LXXIII. 

4>0 b] All) AW ASttf bo b] lAfSAJlie A13 CA|l|tAD5 ^""1 

fleAii?DU|5bA|t i)A b-^irs beASA cfi|b da pO]U A3Uf b* 
eulu|5bA|t leo fAOf 'ij ro|i)ij; acc da b-feffS iDOjtA bo 

JAbAb ]Ab, A5Uf CA|CeA6 A |XeAC ^Ab A]|l AD lO]D3. 

)r iD]Dlc l]3ceAit bo'D b|teAiD beA3, ^o^c, ^r^Al |TDceAcc? 

f S^r 3^6^^ ^0 TbW(DC^|t Tb6|t, r^l6b|]t, UAfAl. 

EXERCISE LXXIV. 

21d pujtc^D 63 (young crab) A3Uf a iDACA]|t. 

<t)ubA]|ic (said) feAD-puficAD le coado b'A Ij-al: "cAb 
fe AD t?AC, A le]Db (O child), c^ cu A|3 f|ubAl (walking) 
TDAfi fo A]|t bo cut? — fittbAl A]|i b' A3A]& (walk forward)/ 
" 21 ibACA]]t ," A||i (says) ad pujic^D 63, b^ADf Ab (I shall 
act) iDAji be^|i cu, ida fiublADD cu-|:fe]D jiorvAxt) le cA]f- 
be^DA6 bAiD AD vo^ ]T cd||t tdo co|f-c^]rD A 6]]tu3A6» 

jr |re^|t|i foiDf>lA DA ceA3A]'3. 

Example is l>etter than instruction. 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est primura ipsi tibi. 

— Horatiusj Epistola ad Pisones. 

Obs — The adjective is not declined whenever it forms part 
of the predicate ; as, this man is tall, c^ ad |:eATt f o *A|tb ' ; 
these men are tall, c^]b da ^(]t fo *^|tb.' In these sentences 
^\tb remains unchanged whether the nominative or subject 
be singular or plural. But if it is said, these are tall men, 
^f ^l|t ' -^jibA* |Ab fo, then the adjective ^|tb suffers a change, 
to accord with the noun * men,' ^ |:]|t,' in the nominative 
plural. In the latter case the adjective agrees with the 
noun ; in the former it refers to the verb, showing that the 
attribute ' tallness,' is predicated of the man or of the men. 

It may be quite in place to explain what the term * predi- 
cate* means. The word is derived from prae^ before, in public^ 
and dicarey to tell, to announce ; therefore, to assert, or de- 
clare of The predicate, then, is that which is asserted of 
something taken as a subject ; as, the man is tall ; * man' id 
the subject ; * is tall,' is the predicate. In logic, * man' is 
the suhiecty * is/ the copula or connecting link. * tall,' the 
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attribute. The predicate includes the adjective and the 
verb is, are, was, were, &c. It is thus seen that naturally and 
logically the attribute ' tall,' * Ajtb,' being part of the predi- 
cate, refers to the verb, and not the noun, and that, therefore, 
its remaining unchanged in Irish, as it does in Germani is 
quite correct, logical, and natural. In those languages in 
which the attribute varies, as in Latin, Greek, Italian, its 
relation extends back to the subject, either directly or in- 
directly. In Irish and German it does not do so, but refers 
to the verb. 

EXERCISE LXXV. 

1. Is the sky (fpeujt) blue, and are the stars (|teulcA) 
bright (loDjXAc) ? 2. The sky is blue and the stars are 
bright. 3. Do you see (ad o-^e^ce^vv cu) the blue sky 
and the bright stars (jieulcA lor)\i^CA) ? 4. I see (fe|C]TD) 
the blue sky and the bright stars. 5. Are the fields green 
(sUf), and the pretty (beAfA) blossoms white ? 6. The fields 
are not green, but the pretty blossoms are white. 7. I say 
that green fields and white flowers are pretty to be seen (le 
fe^cfiDc). 8. Are the hills in your country high, the men 
large, the women fair, the trees fruitful, the harvest abun- 
dant (l]oi)TbA|i) ? 9. The hills are high, the land rich, the 
men are large, the women fair, the trees fruitful, the harvest 
abundant. 10. I like (]f ^]l l\orr)) to see high hills, tall 
men, fair women, fruitful trees, and the harvest abundant. 
11. Have you large farms? 12. I have not large farms — I 
have only one small farm ; my father and brother have each 
a large farm. 13. Has your father fat sheep (cA0|tA|5 
|tATi)AftA) ? 14. He has fat sheep. 15. Has your brother 
large stacks of corn ? 16. He has, but he is able to consume 
twice the number (6a ojjteAb). 17. Oh, I know the saying: 
<*irceap na cpuACA ii)6fiA, A5Uf cfSceAjt lejf t)a cftUACA 
beA3A — large stacks are eaten, and small ones suffice." 



FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

Adjectives express the qualities of things. An adjective 
may have a certain quality — say (I) whiteness, as something 
differing from blackness or redness — and so far indicates a ^ 
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State or degree, which it can in a certain sense be called ; or 
viewing it in relation to some other definite object, it may 
have the quality (2) in a higher or lower degree ; or, (3) in 
relation to all other things of the same kind, it may possess 
the quality in a state which no other object possesses, and, 
therefore, in the highest or utmost degree. There are, then, 
three states called degrees, which an adjective represents : 
(1) the positive, (2) comparative, and (3) superlative. They 
are termed degrees of comparison, for, even in the superla* 
tive there is a comparison between the quality found in the 
special subject spoken of and the like quality as it abides in 
all other things, taking each singly. This view of the super- 
lative degree is correctly expressed in Gaelic by the form of 
words employed. 

" (a) The positive is the simple form of the adjective ; as, 
f Aol, slender ; 3eAi7ATbA]l, amiable. 

" (b) The comparative expresses an increase or decrease 
oi the quality, form, or number of one thing, in respect to 
those that abide in some other. 

" (c) The superlative shows them to exist in the highest 
state, either absolutely or relatively." — College Irish Gram- 
mar. 

REGULAR COMPARISON. 

Obs. — The comparative and superlative are the same as 
the genitive singular feminine. 

Ex. ; ^|ib, high ; 5|t^ti)A|i, affectionate ; sji^Sac, loving. 

Singular. Comparative. Superlative. 

*"" /"s^i^MSe. } ^"'^'''^ 3T»^6*13e. (ir) 31*^6*l3e. 
Comparison of equality : 

Co, as i h: ""''^ ^r) \ 

* Pronounced urdhe* 
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•Co' -Ji|tb * le* cjtAa, as high as a tree. 

*Co' -Jijib * A3Uf' If f^l^ll^ ^> a« high as it Is possible. 

Obs. 1. — In plain narrative the terms ry]Of and ]X are em- 
ployed. They serve then as signs of the comparative and 
superlative degrees; as. 

Comparative. — C^ ai) 3]1]ai) *i)|0f loijjtAiJe 'o-^ w 
5eAllAC, the sun is more luminous than the moon. 

6| ^i) ce|ac|ieAC * D]of luA^ce 'i)a ai) co]iijac, the light- 
ning was more rapid than the thunder. 

45o ceAi5t)U]3 f6 * i)]0f fAOjiie 'i)a 6|ol fe, he bought 
more cheaply than he sold. 

Superlative. — 2lrT;eAf3 c|iu|i)i)e 17A fpeujt f] ai) 5rt|At) 
* ]f' loD|tA|3e, amidst the orbs of the heavens the sun is the 
most luminous. 

Obs. 2. — The superlative relative requires the presence of 
the article before the noun. It is in this especially it differs 
from the comparative ; as, 

S] c|ll peAbA|]i *ad' ceArDp^l * ]f A]]t&e fAi) bonjAtX; 
the Church of St. Peter is the highest in the world. 

S^ PA]|t|f * jM)* bA]le -\f beife be bAflqb 17A b-6tt|*oi?^> 
Paris is the handsomest city of the cities of Europe — Paris 
est ' la* plus belle de toutes les villes de T Europe. 

From the foregoing examples of the relative superlative it is seen that the 
use of the article in Gaelic distinguishes the superlative from the comparative, 
as it does ia the French and Italian languages. In French, Italian, £ngUsh, 
the article precedes the adjective ; in Gaelic, the noun. The change arises 
from the positions which, in these languages, the adjective holds in nlation 
vrith the noun which it qualifies. 

Superlative absolute. — The particles ad, very ; f^m sur- 
passingly; corresponding with the German sehr^ |to, ex- 
ceedingly, are employed in Gaelic to express the superlative 
absolute, as very in English, tres in French, molto Italian. 

Note. — The term ijjof, which precedes the comparative, 
is derived from i)]6, a thing (sometimes in old writings, 
written D]), and ^f, isy the third person singular of the asser- 
tive form of the verb bo be^c, to be. Jf, which goes before 
the superlative, is the assertive verb, is. This is immediatel* 
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seen by employing the comparative or superlative form about 
something which requires the use of the past tense ; as, 

C^ ^A||ie * v]of 6|3e 'ija BftiSib, Mary is younger than 
Bridget. 

6| ^A||ie *v] b*' 6|3e 'i)a Br*l3lb, Mary was younger 
than Bridget. 

Here * r)]of in the present tense becomes * d| b" (for * oi 
b^') in the past. 

Again, in the present assertive form it is seen where i)]6 
(severed from ir) is omitted; as, 

* )f d|3e ^Aijte 'i)a Bft|3ib (with emphasis), Mary is 
younger than Bridget. 

Negative emphatic form. — Nf 6|3e %)A||ie 't)A Bit|5|b, 
Mary is not younger than Bridget. 

In the assertive negative. — N| 6]3e, the verb ^f is left 
understood. 

Past tense.— Ml V 6130 ^A]|ie 'da B|i|5]b, Mary was 
not older than Bridget. 

From the third example above — ]f 6(36 %)A||te *v^ 
B|ti3]b, Mary is older than Bridget — it is seen that if, which 
points out the superlative, precedes also the assertive form of 
•4ie comparative. The use of the article, therefore, before 
the noun, and other aids — such as that of a noun governed 
by a preposition — become necessary to distinguish the former 
from the latter. This very readily becomes known from the 
context. 

EXERCISE LXXVI. 

1. Here we are together — George, Joseph, and Gregory 
(3Tte36]|i). I, George, am the youngest (^o ce if 0]3e), 
you, Joseph, are the tallest, and Gregory is the oldest (c^ry ce 
If fli)i)e : from feAi)> old). 2. (Gregory), who is the oldest, 
you say ? 3. You are. 4. I am not, indeed ; with great 
respect (le u]t|tAn) ipdfi) ; I think you are as old yourself as 
I am (co feAT) cu f^io ^'f cA]Ti)-fe). 5. Well, be it so — 
we are not women, that we should thus dispute about age. 
6. Certainly we are all as old as that the youngest of us 
should have sense. 7, I agree with you (cu|3]n) leAc). 8. 
How is your family (cuiiatd)? 9. They are well, thank 
you. 10. Are your sons at home — John, Vincent, and 
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Alphred (\l]VTer)z A3Uf aifjteb)? 11. They are. 12. 
Wnich of them is the older (c]^ ac^ If ni)i)e)? 13. 
Vincent. 14. Which of them is the strongest (]f lA]b]|te, 
from lA|b]|ty strong) ? 15. Alphred. 16. Do you tell me 
so? !?• Yes. 18. And is he not the youngest and the 
slenderest (caoI — cA0]le)? 19. Yes (]f fe). 20. He is a 
fine fellow— buACAl bTteA3, or 05freA|t ^lu]o — his head is 
as massive (c|ton)) and as intellectual (c]AlrT)A|t) as Daniel 
O'ConnelFs (le ceAoi) Oon)r)^]l U] (ioi;i)A]ll). 21. How 
is business doing (c]ADi)Of a b-fu|l 5i)0CA]8e ai5 b6Ai)A6)? 
22. Fairly (30 n)eAfA|i6A). 23. Is wine dear? 24 It is. 

25. Is meat dearer (ojof bAO]|ie) than bread fijA aji^i;)? 

26. It is. 27. Are bread and meat cheaper than wine and 
spirits (u]f3e-beACA) ? 28. Certainly. 29. Have you bought 
(Afi ceAt)!)U|3 cu) gloves (Iattjada) r 30. I have (bo ceAij- 
Dtt]3eAf). 31. I buy cloth, and everything that I want, in 
Dublin. 32. Why do you do so — do you not know that 
by thus acting you injure the trade of small townSy in which 
things are sold really as cheap as in large cities ? 

VOCABULARY. 



ft]ce (pr. dk'hhf) m. proximity ; Ann 
A-\ce, in proximity, adv. ; near, 
close by; Ann a b-Aice, in her 
proximity, near her ; /sr)x) a A|ce, 
near him ; Ano A ti^Ajcef near 
them. 

Cot)t)A]j\c {ihonnark), saw ; past tense 
of ire|c, see, tr. v ; pejc rin> I see ; 
re]cp|&, I shall see; connA]ttc, 
saw. 

t)fon, m. (3rd dec.) a shelter, protec- 
tion JrA h]or), under shelter. 

t)|6, want. 

^''A b|t|^ n*' (4^ <^M thin), {or that 
reason, therefore — literally, be 



of, by ; A its, (bnio) virtue, fjn, 
that. 

^Att, (conj.) as, even as, like ; nyATt 
ceo, as a mist; iQAjt blA6 aij 
rtiACAitte, as the flower of the 
field : fi)A|t nn> in that (manner) ; 
thus so ; beAT) rt)A\i f ]i), do so^ 
t.e., in that manner ; njAjt fo, in 
this manner; fi)ATt pity, in that 
other manner. 

^Att, (prep.) for, like to ; iDAtt riO> for 
that — i.e.j then, therefore ; fi)Ati 
AbA|n> like to a river. 

Scejlpe,/. (2nd declen.) a cliff, a bare 
mountain ridge ; gen. of rcejlp. 



EXERCISE I^XXVII. 

2li) 5AbA|t Ajtt^ A1) n)AbA6 aIIa. 

4>o coi)i)A]|tc njAb^S aIU SAbAfi A]|t b^]t|t fce]lpe, A]t. 
i)^|t b* ^e]b]|t le]f ceAcc aw a b-A]ce. 4)'f05Ai|t tijaii 
f]i) o]t]t] A]3 ]t^ : CAb 6 Ai) f AC b-f u]l cu aOT TP f ^» 
^]c Ion?, t)occu]5ce, Asuf 50 leoji feujt ai)1) i*o A]]t a b^ 
fU]l bUf A5Uf blAC. 4) A b]i]3 ni) CAtt]* aduaj*." "3^ 
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twi]b iD^ic A5Ab," b' fTteA5Ai]t ad 5A6A]t, " if f ©-^W M<W 
b|c Ajur b]OD, 'da ro5 A5ur 3^-" 

jf feA|t|i beA5dn le fog 'da TDO]tAD le ADfog. 

A little with peace and quiet is better than much with 
contention. 

VOCABULARY. 
At iasfc, yA 6eitt6. 
Contention, strife, ]i9T^6Ar» m. Ist 

dec. gen. ironir. 
Durability, buAOAr, m.; from buAii, 

lasting, enduring. 
Fine, o^;. bfteA^, Muid tQAireAd, 



f57Afi)«c, gen. fem. Altt]i)e, con- 
tractedly A]lne (pr. A|Ue) ; Dfof 
A]lne, more beautiful ; vfoi* rsjA- 

njAije, ufor njAirijc. 
Rayen, pads (vulture), /. 2nd dec. 
fU|l 1JA i!A|i75e, the eye of the 
Yultnre ; pfAc, m. Ist dec. gen. 
p]A)C| plo. V}A}ci }^]A& bub, a 



raven; ^)A& v^Jt^t^^t <^ cormo- 
rant. 
Swallow, AiDleo5, /. 2od dec gem 
Aii)leoT5e; plu. A]i)leo5A. See 
example— nonns in 65,/. of the 
second declension. Ki bettnAqe 
Aon nneoUc (linnets) r^ibttAd, 
one swaUow will not make i 
summer. 

'bttuACAilfn (a swallow) ; from 
bftuAc, a bank; also called by 
some, 5AbUf) s^oite (sAblAi), 
fork, gable, one that moves zig- 
zag), and 5A0]te, of wind. 



f» 



EXERCISE LXXVIII. 
The Swallow and the Raven. 

There was a contention between the swallow and the 
raven, which of them was the Gner bird. The raven at last 
said : *> Your beauty stands (is) for the summer alonci but 
mine lasts many winters." 

{f |reA|t]t buADAf 'da A]lDeAcc. 
)urability is better than beauty. 

VOCABULARY. 



CATltf) It^ft cttuiQne. a maid in the 
midst of a gatherings 

f'U, a hound, /. 5th dec. g««tf. cuq. 
(Most of these terms have been 
explained in the foregoing Les- 
sons.) 

^Al5, a thorn, m. 1st dec. gen. &e]l5. 

i:e|6iQ, use, 4th dec. 5AT7 t:e]6T9 (^at 
feme), useless. 

5e]Yte, compar. and super, degree of 
Seutx, sharp. 

516d, 1st dec., knee. 

9)q&, the gen. sing, and nom. plur. 
of beAf), a woman. 



'^imio^f super, of i^itboeA^s ttom 
191 li) (ntv), poison. 

]^A6ATtc {rhyari), sight, viaion, the 
ken, power of seeing. 

RAdAtic, sight, is applied to the power 
of seeing; aiqaiic, sight, to the 
thing seen ; c)^ -ftAdA-rtc nfA]t 
"ASAiQ, I have good sight; tr 
bfteA^ Ai) c-Ati)A|tc e, it is t 
fine sight (thing seen). 

Su]!,/. 2nd dec, an eye. 

reAusA,/. tongue, 5th dec 

U]le, elbow, arm ; gen. uileAOi 5th 
dec 



of beAf), a woman. 1 dec 

9)tti|lAc, m 1st dec. gen. n)Uf)lAi^, mire; (1r) Tet^ftu^ better, best 
derived from lot, a pond, die J 
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EXERCISE LXXIX. 
COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

fu]l; 5IU0; A3Uf u|le. 
H^ cfi] |iA&Ai|ic {rht/'irk) "]f 3^1T*e a]|i b]c:" 
Se^bAC Aiji c|iad; cu ado sle^o; ca]1]d U]t c|tu|9i)A 
Ha c|t] peire "5^0 f^]&n) ai|i bic;" 
CA]ceA6 cloc A]]i CUA1); coTt)Afilu5A6 tddao] bo||tb; 

CA]i)c le ceApt) 3AD cfeiL 
Ma z\C\ ve]te **]r s^ijie A||t bjc :" 
4>eAl5 n)ttolA]3, i:]ACaI (tooth) cup, A'f fOCAl (word) 

ATi7Ab'2ii]o (ot'Rfool). 

jf fe^jiji n)]t)e 'da bo]|ibe Tb5|i, 
)f f e^fiji c6||i 'da bttl cuTD bl^gfe ; 
jf fe^^iifi coAC boAj aY ceADD loD, 
'Na ceAC TD^ft A'f beA3^D b^bo. 



FORTT-SEVENTH LESSON. 

ADJECTIVES IRREGULAR PN THE MODE OF COMPARISON. 

The adjectives irregular in their mode of comparison in 
English are : 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Good, better, best. 

Bad, or ill, worse, worst. 

Little, less, least 

Much, or many, more, most. 

ind some few others. 

The adverbs also derived from these adjectives are ir- 
regular : 

Well, better, best. 

John sings well (adv.) ; James, better (adv. comparative) ; 
Jane, best {adv. superlative). 

Badly, worse, worst. 

Little, less, least. ^ > 
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In Gaelic those irregularly compared are : 

Positive, Comparative. Superlative. 

BeA5, little, small, i}]Of luj^ (pr. Ihoo)^ |f IuJa. 



'pAbA, long; from f „ 

f Ab, length, \ „ 

7=Ju|iur, easy, „ 

p05ttf, near; Welsh, „ 

ago8 ; Gr. iyyvs^ 

3a|i, near, „ 

3e^Pftj short, „ 

Joi7ri)U]ij, dear, „ 

jon)6A, many, „ 
LuAC, quicK, fleet, f „ 

(pr. lho(hahy in \ „ 

one syl.) 
9t)A]c, good, 



» 



fAibe, 

f UfA, UfA, „ 

f oisre (for f 03- „ 
ire), by Me- 
tathesis y fO|f5e. 

50]|ie, SAijie. 

At)]* A, 
l]A, 

luA|cey 
cu]fce, 



fA^be. 

r]A. 

f ufA, and uf A. 
foisre. 



» 310W^ 

„ ADfA* 
IjA. 

luA]ce. 
cu|fce. 



33 



4^eA5, good, 
^]D]c, often, 
^dfi, great, 
Olc, bad, 
t)ftoc, bad, 
'Cefc, hot, 



9> 

• 9 
»9 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



beAC. 
n?]0]jcA. 

iTjeArA, 

b01)A. 

ceo, ceo]ce. 



|?e^|i]t (pr./ar, „ fe^jtit. 

as in English), 

beAC, 

Tl)|Ot)CA, 

Tt76, 

TpeAfA, 

boi)A, . 
ceo, ceojce, 

" )X lttA|ce" be]8eAf eulu^gce ua]td rtf Afi]tAt) a'i* ti)o b|i]S, 
'Ma c|i]oi)|:Af Ai) sleAiji) sUf ub uji Af ti)0 c|ioi8e. 

Literally : — 
** Sooner" shall have fled from me my feeling and my strength, 
Than that green glen shall fade from my heart. — 

Irish Melodies^ by Dr. MacHah. 

Oh 1 the last rays of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart 

N] cu^fce fAJA]! 'i)A cA]ceA6. 
No sooner got than- spent. 

II] cujfce Aljt) 'l)A A]*. 

No sooner in it than out of it. 

Cuirse iB formed from an old adjective, cur^c, derived from cur» the 
beginning, therefore the proper radical spelliDg is cajfce, T«t cufrse ii 
common. 
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Obs. — 'Cuifce means sooner, in regard to time; luA]ce, 
sooner, in respect to speed. 

^V^f means unfortunate, unlucky, opposed to x^V^ 
lucky. 

The learner knows that adjectives in Irish become ad- 
verbs by the particle 50 preceding them ; as, ti)a^c, good ; 
30 Tt)A]c, well ; f oi)A, prosperous ; 30 f oija, prosperously. — 
(See " Easy Liessons," Part L, p. 49, Eleventh Lesson.) 

It is only adjectives in the positive degree that become 
adverbs by the influence of the preposition 30. For, the 
comparative and superlative form of adverbs — like the words 
better, best, worse, worst, in English — is the same as that of 
the adjectives from which they are derived. That such 
comparatives or superlatives are adverbs can be known only 
from the context ; as, 

Ti^ SeojtfA i)]0f |?e:3t]t|i *i)^ Sei|:|ie, George is better 
than Geoffry. " H]Ox |?e4i|i|i'^ — here is an adjective. 

X^h^ji^xyt) SeojifA i)]Of fe^]t|i 'i)a Se^fjie, George speaks 
better than Geoffry (adv.). 

)x feA|i|i UbAjtAi)!) SiP^^b ^x)^ ceAccAji aca, Jane 
speaks better than any of them (]f f e^jiji, better, adv.). 

EXERCISE LXXX. 

In which an example of each irregular adjective is given* 

)x beA3 ®1^1T^ ^^ c-olc a']* ad TbA]C. 

There is little between that (which) is good and bad 

)X "beA3" Ai) i)]& ^8bA|i da b-u|tc6|be. 

It is a little thing (which is) the cause of mishap. 

)T ** l**3^" (smaller) *da f ]t|be ^bA|t da b-tt|tco|be« 
{Smaller than a flesh-worm is the cause of calamity. 

5|6 " f AbA" U, q3 0]6ce. 
Though long the day, night comes. 

Na cfe|& DjOf "fTAibe" *DA bo ACtbu|DD^« 
Do not go beyond your means. 

)X "fofittf" fa]DeA6 ADD a]C6 d-^ ^]t)e* 
It is '* easy" to bake with meal at hand. 

)X *'|:ttfA'' |i^6 ^DA 86ada6. 
It is ** easier" to say than to act. 
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I am nearest to myself. 
Effo proximus mdi. 

)V '*f<^13r^'' ^^ ^'^X 't)A fAO|lceA|i. 
Death is '* nearer" than is supposed. 

Jr " S^^l^f*" ®1^1T^ ^^ COOC^P A3Uf At) At)AC, 

" Short" is the distance between the hill and the swamp. 
There is ** little" between the sublime and the ridiculous* 

)X "3^^W" ^I^IT^ ^W ]u6 A'f A DAe. 

)r "3^^T*^" b]6eAi* Ai) r-eu3 a ceACc. 

" Short" is the time between this day and yesterday. 

" Short" does death be approaching. 

)v "3<>11^^^" CAbAiji 4)6 't)a ai) bo|iuf. 

The assistance of God is " nighcr" than (even) the door. 

^a'i* " ]oi)ri)U]t)" leAc At) Cji^i^t), ]f " |oi)ii)aii)" leAC At) c-^l. 
Jr "At)fA" leo co]t)3]oll A'f CAjbe 30 rt)6ii. 
They love honour and virtue more. 

)X '•luAc'* be AC A At) bu]i)e. 
« Fleet" is the life of man. 

Jf "ti)A]C*' t^eul 30 b-c|3 Ai) bA|iA f3ettL 
One story is " good" till another is told. 

)X "feA|l|l" At)l) Atl) 'l)A Al)t) Al)C|l^C. 

" Better^' in season than out of season. 

)X ** f eA|i|i" bA]l 't)A ]ort)Ab. 

Good luck is *' better" than abundance. 

M) ipajann At) Ti)ii)ic ot)0]ft. 

** Often" does not receive honour. 

Jr "td5]i" biAl bjtoc Ti)i)A-ci3e b^A cu]b bnocbUcA]3 ffeto. 
" Large" is the clotty housewife's portion of her own sour milk. 
jr " n)o" At) cofiAi) 't)A AI) oUai). 
The noise is " greater" than the wool. 

)X "njo'* A cojic 't)A A CA]|ibe. 

Its size is '' greater" than its crop. A fine show and a small crop. 

)X olc At) 5A0C t)AC ffefbeADD ii)A|C 30 Cfft. 

It is a bad wind that does not blow some good to shore. 

4>A bOOA S^A^tluf " If 11)6 Af a" '3 A 6A3li)A]f. 

Bad as (was King) Charles, it is worse without him. 
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B6]]i A]|ibe uAflle "^f Ifle" 3t)]0Ti). 
Greatest talkers least doers — literally, according to the 
height of vaunting acts get low. 

6e]|i bjioc-^ocAl, foCAl i}]0]* **booA" 'oo ^ ^l^lS» 
A bad word draws a worse one after it. 
Qui malum dixit pejus audiet. 

'Ce]c, hot — comp. ceojce and ceo. 9X\) ce ]f cu]fce a!)i) 

He who sits first in the saddle has the warmest seat ; the 
man who gets possession first has comfortable quarters. 

Note. — ^The particle iotja or 'ha, than, follows the comparative degree of 
the adjective, and hence makes it clearly distinguishable from the superlative, 
tlfof precedes the comparative except whenever the assertive ir> m, or asser- 
tive negative uf (jc) is employed. Therefore whenever ir or ij], not (oio|i, 
nott for past tense), is expressed, nfor cannot, of course, be used, but *ha 
(than) follows. 

*^* These idioms and proverbs should be committed to memory, or fre- 
quently repeated aloud. Every word which the memory receives or the 
intellect understands is so much gained. 

EXERCrSE LXXXI. 

IDIOMS FROM ADJECTIVES. 
Translate by 

(^)r''|than T^"'^ Iv 

less j v]ox IttSA j 

as much, as many 1 ad 0]tieAb 1 

not as much, as many J i)]..«ai) 0]|ieAb J ^^ 

much, 50 leojt; much money, 50 leo]i A]it5]b; much wine, 
30 Icoji flOIJA. 

Crs many -f ^^ ^^^ ' ^^^^ people, 50 leojt bAO]De ; 
I fon^bA (pr. umee)y jopbuAl. 

Many a man, ]f ]on)8A feAji — literally, it is many a man. 
)on)6A IS followed by a noun singular. 

Jf ]on>6A l^ *x^x) 3-C|ll 0|iA]t)ij. 

Many a day shall we be in the tomb — literally, it is many 
a day in the church-yard on us. 

Cpoiceann, m, a skin. 

^13^,/. youth, the time of youth. 
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6 156 is a !!• fern, of the fourth declension. It is formed, 
like all abstract nouns of this class, from the gen. fern, of the 
adj., from which it springs; 05, for instance, makes d|5 in 
iLe gen. sing, mas., 0|5e in the gen. sing. fern. The noun 
thus formed retains the gender of its last parent stock. In 
this manner are formed : 

A4JMtiT« podtiTe. GenitiT« feminine. Coinp«ratiTe. Noun. 

Atid, high. Aittbe, of a high, ^ir^e, higher. A|ttbe, height. 

bo5, soft. bo]5e, „ soft. bo]5e, softer. ho|5e, softness. 

CAfi), crooked. c^injey ,» crooked.cA|i9e,iiiore crookedcA|fQe,crookedness 

SeAl, white, bright 5)le, „ bright. 5|le, brighter. 5]le, brightness. 

TAOfi, free., r^oifie, „ free. r-^^^ltte, freer. T^oitte, freeness. 

reAf), old. ' rinf)e, „ old. r!''*'^* older. rifJQe, oldness. 

crioro, beayy. cfioinje „ heavy, ctioinje, heavier, cfioiipe, heaviness. 

)X ]0ti76a c|ieACAi) ^ cu||teAf ai) 0136 b]. 
Many a coating does youth cast (shed) ofF it. 
Another form — )x ]0Tt)6A bUc a cu]|ieAf At) 0^36 b}. 
Many a blossoming does youth blow off it. 
)X |on>6A co|i AOD bl]3e SACfAi)A|3. 

Many a twist in English law. 

This is a proverb amongst our hamble people, who have but too often 
experienced the devious windings of British law, whenever justice in redressing 
their wrongs has been sought. 

(3) Many a time, lOtjbuAl (frequently), ]f Ti)]t)]c ; as, 

jf ]0t)bttAl 3U|t b '^ AT) bo \\ A]|ibe 36|n) 'f^P bojiuf ]** 
b|iAbA]3e 'f Ai) 3-co^ll. 

Many a time it is that the cow of the loudest bellow at 
the door is the greatest pest in the wood. 

2t)|i)]C A lejseAf beul i)a b-uAjge ]mb a]3 beul ija 
c|tttA]3e. 

The mouth of the grave often leaves something to th< 
mouth of pity. 

Jr Ti)]Djc A b|6eAf Ai) fi|ii«)e feAjib. 
Truth is often bitter. 

Again— Jr r^Ajtb ai) fiMije, if ^^W ^^ ^P^^S ^If 

UA]tl]b. 

Truth is bitter, a lie is agreeable (sweet) at times. 

(4.) ( 2l]|i Ai) UjAb (pronounced Ihy-adh^ a noun ; from 
^east < IU3A, smaller, smallest). 
\%r) ]tub ^r IuJa be. 



I 



At most 
(4) 



At best 
(6.) 
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' 2l\\% At) n)^]b; of the highest (kind) &*a n)6]b; as, 
1^] b-fU]l 5|i^8 b'A Ti)6i&, i;ac b-CA3<Mji) fciAC 

There is no love be it ever so ardent, that is not 

succeeded by proportionate hate. 
2lo ]tvib 'f Tt)0 be. 

2l||i ^eAbAf; ^'a ^eAbAf b]A6 ^f ^e^fi|i ciaU, 
though food is good sense is better. — Infinite 
Wisdom replied to the tempter : not by bread 
alone doth man live. 'C^ ]*© A|]t ^eAbAf, it is in 
the best state. )y |:eA|i|i njAitcqjeAcc Aft 
3AbA|i 'i)^ co]]*|6eACc b'A feAbAf. 

(6.) The same, alike, c&AboA, At) i)|6 ceAbijA; ]O017ai), 
identical; from piji), for aiji), in, and aoi), one — i.e., in 
one. 

B]6eAW be]|ic aw aoi) b|iO]i)i) ^f v] ^^ \)'^ot}r)^^)' ]Ab. 

Two persons are in the one womb and they are not alike 
(Jacob and Esau). 

Jr pt^OAi) coi)i)jtA6 A'f effceAcc. 

They are the same — a compact and silence (e]fceACc /. 

from e]fc, hear, listen, listening, consenting). 

" Silence gives consent." 
Qui iacet eonsentire videtur. 

)r "looijAi?" A0]f, uA]fle A5uf curbACC bO]b A]|i aoij* 
Identical is age, dignity, power, to them alike. 

Jf ^ooDAi) ]te A'f 6l 5 c^ bujpe Ai|i At) 3-ceAi)i)U]- 
5eACc. 

It is the same — to eat or to drink since a person is for 
buying. 

(7.) Too much, ]on)A]icA. 

Jon)A]tCA b' A01) 1)]6 ]f ]0t)l)A1) A*f 3AI) AOI) 1)]6. 

Too much of one thing is the same as without anything. 
(8.) Over and above — feA]i|i a^* b^|i|i 

M| 'I p]AO, i)| *l p]At)Ab, 1)] H 5aIa]|v CO c|taA]6 c]iS}i]6ze» 
Le eu3 t)a 3-CA[iAb A3Uf f3Afi|iA8 da 3-coidpai)Ac. 
Cardan's lament over the grave of MacCabe : Irish Min^ 
strelsy^ p. 94. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

Idioms abisino fbom Adjeotiyes — continued. 

Obs. — This form of phrase; you are the better of it 

irou are the worse of this; he is the easier of that ; is trans- 
ated into Gaelic by annexing the prepositional pronoun b6 
(of it, for be fe) to the comparative degree of the adjective ; 
as, V] lujAbfe AT) C|t5c^^t^e |U)]i)t), mercy is not the less-of-it 
(the fact of being) distributed. The sentence is thus anaiized : 
c|tocAi]ie, subject or nominative ; IuJa, less — irr. comparative 
of beA5, little; be, of it, prepositional pronoun subjoined to 
ltt5A ; |to]t)i7, a verbal noun, in opposition to the pronoun t, 
understood in b6. 

VOCABULARY. 



CutpAijt), m. (from co and iqaoh, 
wealth, substance; or from co 
and Ti)eint mind), according to 
the first derivation (not unlike 
that of the Latin eommuttit i.e,, 
eonmunut), it means fellowship, 
company, joint share in stock 
and profits, therefore community 
of interests — hence it means 
what is common ; according to 
the latter, mutual affection, hav- 
ing the same views, of one mind, 
mutual friendship. 

Conyxo)ri,/, communion, common pos- 



session. (CotQAoin is spelled also 
cunjAoin* It is derived, like ita 
Latin equivalent, from co and 
fi)AO)i), although con), together, 
and ACT), one, is very natural and 
striking.) 

CotQAoineAc, m. the holy commnnion, 
the body and blood of our Lord ; 
b-ruAin ctt con)AO]r)eAc, have 
you received holy commnnion ? 

5i)|d]ft, thou doest, 2nd pers. sing, 
from the verb 5ni6|fQ, I do- 
hence 51)10 rb, an act; neAttAA 
also signifies to do, to act. 



SHORT EXERCISE, LXXXIL 

2lt) cfe A]]t ^ b-ce]6eAt)D c^^l v^ TDoc-ei|t|3e aitjac d] 
** ii)]fbe" b6 A be]c 'tjpa coblA6 (pr. colloo) 50 nje^Sot) Iac, 
he of whom has spread the fame for early rising is not the 
worse of it (the fact of) his sleeping till mid-day. M| *l 
fSeul A^|i bfc i)AC "feAfifi-bfe" cu^b fA3A]l 5AI) ii)f|D, 
there is no story at all of which it is not the better-of-it (the 
fact of) leaving some of it untold 

Y\Ck bfe^o cun)APD le |reA|i 5AllbA| 
%)a SOl^ITi D] "feATt|i-bfe" bu|C 
Be {6 coi6ce A||t q bo n^eAllcA 
2I5 f|0 coiD^^iJO At) p||t SallbA \\\oiZ. 
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— See "Minstrelsy," vol. i., pp. 188, 189 — the tragic story 
relative to Fitzgerald and O'Reilly — how the feA|i 5AllbA 
robbed and murdered the confiding ire^ft 5AelAC, or native 
Irishman. 

" Perchance,'' " probably," " likely," are translated by 
n)ob6 (compounded of njd, greater [from ti)0|i, great], and 
be, of it — I.e., greater probability of it). Very likely he 
has not come, v] ti)5be 3U|i tc^]X)]c f6; very likely he will 
not come, v] njobe 50 b-ciocpA]6 f6 ; perhaps you are not 
quite well, v) njdbe 50 b-f u]l cu fl^t). ^5be is commonly 
spelled n)6|be by those who adhere strictly to the rule caoI 
le cAol. 

Note. — That be in sticli sentences as those in the foregoing examples, is 
a prepositional pronoun, is plain to any one who analizes its meaning; The 
opinion of those (Stewart, Ualiday,) who consider it a form of the com- 
parative degree, is opposed to the truth deduced from analysis^ to the 
authority of the two most distinguished writers on Irish and Celtic philo- 
logy — O'Donovan and Zeiiss ; and is supported by conjecture and not by 
reason. 

An adjective repeated has the same meaning as the absolute 
superlative, expressed in English by " very" ** exceedingly." 
This is true likewise of adverbs : fUA|i, puA|t, very cold, cejc 
cejc, very warm, cfioii) rjiort), very heavy ; 30 cfion^, cftori), 
very heavily, excessively ; njoft ti)0ft, very great, 30 rpofi- 
lijofi, exceedingly, especially, above all. This form of super- 
lative is indeed seldom at present employed. 

Note. — It is worth the learner's attention to observe a feature in some 
measure peculiar to the character of the native Irish people as reflected in 
the mirror of their language. The positive worth or merit of an object is ex- 
pressed, not unusually, by asserting that it does not possess qualities of an 
opposite character. It is true that many examples of this style are found in 
the inspired writings ; and that it is not uncommon ; yet amongst the Irish — 
this peculiarity is very striking. 

M| i)ATt)AbAc b* ]O0DriM5 n^^ ^ cejle. 
Not as foes did they encounter each other. 

N( njjfbe bu|i)e l5o bul ai)i) A|fci]te. 
A person is not the worse of getting viatic on going a 
journey. 

N] l]A qn *DA SD^f. 

No country (Ija) greater (in number) than a peculiar 
usage — 2.^., every country has each its own peculiar customs: 
quot gcnteSf tot consuetudiaes* 

22 
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N] Tt)6 AIJ fA|tUcC 't)A ^ b-1A|i|tACC. 

The earldom is not greater than the calls upon it — «.«., 
the highest position has its own proportionate share of calls 
and demands. 

EXERCISE LXXXIII. 

Ml **1|a" njeuftA A|ii cofA]b 'da cftfe|5ce (traits, turns of 
mind) bo da .bA0]Dlb, 

N| buAD CO3A6 DA 5-CA|tAb, 

N| "b-lODADo" seAllAb A'f co]Tbl^ODA6 (fulfilling). 

Ml b-fu|l co|H (wood) Ai|i b]c, 3 ad a lof5A6 (burning) 
ffejD c|i|0DA|3 (of brushwood) add- 

M| feA|i|t tdaU (late) 'da ]to-TbAll 

M| 'I cu]le (tide, flood) "b'A Tbfe|b"nQCD-qid5ann(ebbs), 

Jr fea]t|t 30 tdaW 'da 30 b|i^, 

jf pe^^jift fu|l (eye, expectation) le TDtt||i 'da le C|ll. 

)r feA]t|i cltt *DA copAC (wealth, affluence). 

)f ADATD (seldom) c|3 C03A6 3AD 30|tcA6 

)r AP^n) q3 ofDA 3AD ^llSlof td6|i 'f ad 3-c|iO]6e, 

jr ADATD q3 c^t^^g 3AD l^D ceACC TDA]tA 'dd a 6^a]3. 

21d ce If f Aibe cua^6, f6 ^f 3]0|t|iA bo ^d uaij. 

He who has advanced furthest (in age) is nighest the 
grave. 

An Idiom that should be remembered. 

Obs — A noun in the predicate, accompanied by an ad- 
jective expressive of praise or dispraise, is nominative case, 
and not genitive. In £n^lish, the noun corresponding to itr 
is governed by the preposition of. 

BeAD bu6 be|Y*e c]tuc, a woman of the fairest form. 
peA]i ]f td5 c^aU, a man of the greatest sense. 
CA|t|iu]ll bob b|DD6 fODD, Carrul of the sweetest song. 

VOCABULARY. 



2lfi)plAC, adj. greedy, voraeious, cove- 
tous ; from Afi)pAl, famine, hua- 
gcr. 

t)A|i)eAr,o. appertains ; from bAiDfi^, 
I appertain : leir* with» usually 
follows it ; cAb e r?n> bo'n ce 



what 18 that to the person to 
whom it does not appertain. 
beTnitDf Irr. v. I give ; tus, I gave : 
be]r\]nf, I bear or carry, of which 
the perfect tense is nu5 ; rms^r 
ATft, I seized him, I overtook 
him. 
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CttAU76, V. per. tense, heard; from 
f'rr. V cluin» m. to hear. 

I^^UtQ, ». learning; from to%\a or 
^o6\A, learned, which comes from 
V^tt acquisition, booty, acquire- 
ments, physical or intellectual ; 
hence it signifies knowledge, 
therefore learning. 

leoQ, a lion ; spelled also Xeov^^i). 

Ra6, speaking, a discourse ; coii)-ttA6, 
a conversation ; teAi)-TtA6, an 
old saying, a proverb. 

52i|tui^|ii), V. I surpass, excel ; from 
T^n* very excessive ; T-^nui J, to 
act with excess, to oppress, to 
overcome. 

5AttugA6, oppression, conquest, de- 
vastation, continual annoyance. 



Stvftuf^e^, a pest, a bore. 

5&r^u|^eAcc, /. contention ; a trial 
for superiority. 

5ao|1|I9, v. I think ; sometimes 
spelled, and commonly pronoun- 
ced rfljn) {sheel'im). 

SeM, m. a while, a space of time; 
reAl seAttn, a short while. 

^ui5Tfi), V. I understand. 

^ttjsre, /. 5th dec. understanding, 
genius. 

^uiSnoc,/. 2nd dee. the same. 

^u]5r]DeAc, adj,, intelligent, knowing. 

Cuisnnce, part understood. 

5o-6ui5r|T7ce, intelligible, compre- 
hensible. 

t)o-6tti5r]i)re, incomprehensible. 



EXERCISE LXXXIV. 
IDIOMS OF THE ADJE0TI7E. 

1. 21 ACA]|t, If |:AbA 6 h] a3A|ui) le 'cfe]le con^ftAb a||i 
i)e]C]b A bA^ijeAf le fosUm? 2. Jf fr^bA 30 t>e]ir)]i) a 
le]ijb. 3. C^b pA, fo — a ACA^jt? 4. 3t)A]t t)AC |iA]b cu- 
fr6|0, 1)0 bo 6eA]ibf]U|i JfAbel lot) (fit), r)e]te i^oJIatdca ruff- 
51i)c ; -b'A b|ii3 X]V mojt Uh^]ji td6 l|b, 5||i be]|iceA|t " 3ufi 
]Oi)t)Ai? cAfA]i)C (barking) saSa]!* (a beagle) aijt) 3leAi)D 
3leAf, A'f A be]c ca]1)c le ceApo 3AI) eoluf." 6. SAO|l]rD 
3u|i feAi)-|i^ i)A foclA ub bo lAbA]ft cu Aijoff? 6. jr 
feAi)-]tA6 ]Ab, 7. 6] f]Of A3AT17 f]i). 8. C]Ai)oof |iAfb 
fPr A3Ab? 9. Jr TD]i)]c bo cuAlAfb it)e ii)'aca]|i-ti)6|i '3 
A |ia6. 10. 2l]i cuAlAif feAT>-|tAit)ce oip b]c e^le uA]6e? 
II. cuAlAf. 12. Ca ibeub? 13. jf " |on>6A*' f|i). 14 
4Do cuaIa]6 Tije-f 6]1) ^, a |i^8 leAc, 3tt]t ]iAbAy " co' 
cji^oijA "le" beAC "co 3l]C le" f]ODi)AC, A3Uf "co Aiup- 
Iac le" leoi), 15. Jf **]ori)8A" focAl 3]teAi)ATi)A]l b|8eA6 
^5^1^^' 3^ C]i)ce b| T.o leo]i eolujf A]3e A]|i t)e|C|b 
A3Uf A]fi bA0]iJib. 16. b-|:u]l A3Ab aA]6e con7A]Ttl6 Ap 
••-feAr^tt]i)e? 17. T^^, fo 1: 

N^ bi CA]i)r6Ac A b-qj ai) 6] I, 

Met Ctt]|l A1)f]0f A]|l feAi)6i]t, 
M^ b-AbA]|l 1)AC 1)-b^A1)CA|i Cd|]f, 

Na b-ob ASttf DA b-l^T^Tt or)6\n* 
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H^ b^ c|tttAi6 Ajuf v^ b] bo5, 
N^ c]tfej5 bo CAjiA^b A||i A cu|b, 
M^ b] iu]-Ti)o8Ait)A]l, D^ b^Ai) c|io]b, 
2l*f D^ b-ob ] TDA'f 6i3]i) bu^c. 

S|i) bu|c coTbA]|tle aij c-SeAnbu]i)e ; dac ft)A|c ad coin- 
A]|ile ^. 18. b-fu^l cu ADU f|t) jfAb^fl? 19. C^jti). 
20. Cahii a le]c At)ij fo; b-ru]l cu a]3 e^fceAcc le bo 
6<^A|tb]tACA]]t 5A1) fOCAl A]fi b|C A |ia6 cu fe^i>? 21. 
**M| ft)u]Dce 30 co|3C|i]oc;" b] fe-fAij i*eAl (a while, a 
short time) a b-)^|tA]i)c A3uf ado 2111aii)aid, A3uf CAb & 
Ai) ft)A]c Ti)UDA |iA]b i)iOf rt)o colu|f A|3e 'da c^ A3An)-tA, 

A b* ^AD 'f AD Tt);;'bA]le ? 22. T^^tr)n]b AI3 COn)|lA& AT)0|f 

A]|i feAD-jtA^bce A3Uf A]ft feAD-r3eulcA]b ; b-fu]l "ad 

0^]tCAb ACA A3Ab-fA, A*f" CA A^3 bO beA|lb|lACA]]l ? 23. 

4)e||i fe-fAD 30 b-fu]l ffof A]3e DjOf tdo 'da c^ A3ATD-fA; 
Acc bei|i|tD-fe dac b-fu|l. 24. (2lcA^]t) cu]TbD]3 a]]i fo, 
^ ]»>3Ii) ; " V^ TDol A3uf DA c^|D cu i:eiD." ^II^Fl^ n^lf^ 
l^b le cfe]le, 6||i bef[iccA|t 1]Dd; 

**Ma CAbA]|i bo b|te]c a]|i ad 3-ceub f3eul, 
3o TD-be|]i|6 AD cAob e]le o]tc" : 

'dua]|i eifcfib le fseul fA]t|iu^3eACCA a]|i 3AC cAob, add 
f ID b^AjipAb bfieiceATDDAf " c|a A3A|b ]f |:eA]t|i." 25. j|f 
TDife b* ]D3eAD a]|i a b-^u|l A3Ab, be||i cu, 3|t^6 tboji, 
A3uf c^ A]3 b' iDjeAD 3T«a6 TD6fi o|tc, A3Uf cu]TbDl3: 
*'Jr TDAC bu]c bo TDAC 30 b-po|XA|i 6, 

2lcc ]r iDseAD bu^c b'lDjeAD 3<> ^'^]i T] T^ 3-cf*^-" 
26. CAb 6 be]|i bo 8eA]ib|iACA]|i le]f f|D. 27. 4De]ft|iD 

Ho A ]tuD> le fDDAO] bAOc; 

C03AIIDAC DAC D3AbADD r31C 

6 |iACAf 6 G]f 30 CfijUft.'* 

28. 6 c^ f]b ADOjf A bft^jiD le ce|le a b-c|teif feAfA 
(in a trial of knowledge), be]6 A3AIDD 3DACU5A6 e]le. 
^cc 3IAC UAfTDTe A13 ]iDceACc 6u]c, ad coiDA|)tle fo a 
bei|i O'D^Ia 'Piodd b* ids^ad: 

**5A|b iDO ceA3Ar3, A ]D310 flDDi DA b^AD b^f Af bo 
6e|lb. 
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Il]0|i b' A^lije Ctt A 5-C|ittc t^o]|i, 'tja 4)<?]|itoiie fA caotij 

CftU]C. 

If D]Ofi 6eA|tTDAb ^ Ai) c-eu3; a 5|tuA6 (cheek, brow), ^f 

3le5eAl 'ija 'v fi)UA& fuj (surge). 
6(l]oo6|fi ^A cA0ii)beAl5; A'f CIa|1]A1)a fA beA]i5 b|ieAC 

(features) 
SufApijA |*A TjeAl 3t)6 ; bo cuAbAji fo b'eu5 |fA feAc. 
• •••••••• 

Ma rt)eAllA6 tu ai) folc ti)A|i 6|i; ai) bcul ti)A|i ]t6f ija 'i; 

5ftttA6 51a;, 
N^ 'i> co|ip A cA f6irb|6e (slender) feAiJs; a z\ Iao be 

5|ieAi) A'f be JeAp." 29. 31^<^^1") -^^ beA5-coii)A||ile 

V] ii)eAll|:A]t Ti)6. 

VOCABULARY. 



Coift (pr. i(orA), a crime ; c6]n» itdirA, 

adj. just; justice. 
Fatreo5» a skylark. 

soft, to a£fect, to mo?ef to excite 
to tears. 



^eAlcoc, for rt)eAlcot^]t, would be- 
guile. 

SeAcn)M\, from roA^, aside, apart, a 
digression, an ove/sight, wander- 
ing, error. 

Cojtt, search ; A]ti co/n, in'search. 



EX£RCISE LXXXV. 

BT THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. 

From the " Irish Melodies" by his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 

fooo— "ttij C^^llfo bODO e|tt]Oi)qAa' 



$» 



h 
SI th^XeAim An ^ub-locA V l^ n-A tAob, 
»H A)c i?A|i fejnn Fwireos for a niA»bi 
2l)n bftn Anti A|Ue, or c]oi)n ad cuAini 
CHA76 DAoib CAo|tboein 65 CU19 ruA)f). 
"Jttij beAfi, cA A]ti njo t6||i, of b-ru|5i6 
**iiv Aic TO, io-bei6]6 n)e ^eAfb *ipo luide.** 
f AftAojt I ir beA5 bo tui5 fA ctiA 
5e cluAiiy ir cleArA i^Allcad' motk 

Sf CA|c 65, ijA l^5ot^tl^Tfil, 
{I ctt|tt A||t ce]ceA6, e, 'r ^u^Q nubAli 
t>u6 buAD A 5n*^*. 'r ijfoTt coifi le| e, 
tl be|6 'i)QA ceile A15 5)oIIa tte. 
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C|A Aift bji s\}z Aft ^luAir An 0Aoi9y 

CUifii re A co|tce|i9 le i)-a 6Aob; 
Cej6eA6 ro]?i no riAti, be Id, f)6 b'o^Ade 
CAr|:A|d A t6|1 leir AijofA c-rMJe, 

111. 

an* ^*^1* VA ctteije Aijo]r 'ntj a luide, 

Cei6 re cunj x^^)^V]r A'r cuii) rsffc* 

aiS r»9ttA7oeA6 A|tt ijeArij, 5AI) clvp, 5AI) cfiW 

f^^Sv be^c 6 cacuqAo n)r}^ frAO) rs^t. 

2lcc fjf ( Aon cl(A)b, no cUir, |:A|tA0tt t 

O ^e6|5 n)r)!>,f z&^ ceAOAtbA]!, fAoft: 

pAb ct^ *i)t} A coblA6y |:euc 'f ^ ctt9k 

Ci^jc A 15 nlc tjA ij-beoti le 5tti&6. 

|U. 

5At> eAsU 5is*A, ctif cueAjA 50115, 
5o cuAt i)A I)-A|lle leAo rf a io\\^ 
If i7UA]rt bo 6eAlttu|^ biixf) An Ue, 
tJ'poilriS rseirij A bfteAc 'r A 5ue, 
If criuAii& An ctto]6e, A c)^ A]5 oa oao;i9? 
6nt b'eir A I)-Aitt]U5A6 le u-a 6Actr^ 
Oo le]ti) 50 fte]nieAC 6 ij-a fiKin. 
If tefls le f AijAd f, r^ c-rn^tij. 

u. 
R l&|t bo l|fjne, a 3leAnn-b)Jv-lod,* 
CuTC Ctvfc le 5lArA6 An Ue 50 n^oe. 
t>o n)Ao6An) 50 ti7<\ll e cttuAfAe bo '0 i|k?AO)^ 
ti b'eus cfte 5^^ 'r c^e feACfi)AU cttoibe— • 
CttA 5U|6 b'A l)-AnAii) beA&A tu6A]n» 
t)o clo]reA6 ceol Ai|t ^Ab An cuA]n, 
le A t^A|b nA cno]c 't nA sleAncA b]nn, 
'HuAifi A b'einio ^ ^^)V^ t^'^^ ^*^ cuiwh 

* Glen of the two lakes. 
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PART V. 

rORTT-NINTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF A DKRIVATIVB ACTIVE VERB. 

Our readejs must have seen in some of the Gaelic exer« 
cises that the future tense, and the conditional mood of cer* 
tain verbs have been presented in a form quite different from 
that shown in the paradigm of the verb n^ol, praise thou, as 
is shown in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Lessons. 

The fact is, there is a class of verbs which make the 
hiture tense terminate in ocAb, and that of the conditional in 
ocA|i)T), and not in fAb and in f a^i)0* It appears also that 
this class is by no means few, nay, on the contrary, that it 
comprises a vast number of verbs. They can^ therefore, be 
fitly ranked under a special conjugation. 

THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Active voice. 

Example: BeAi)i)a]3 {beannee), bless thou; salute. In 
Scotch Gaelic, beAi7i7A]C ; Fr. benir ; benison^ a blessing. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD — PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

** «•• ■••• ••• ••• ••• 

2. beAi)i)U]3, beannee, bless 

thou. 

3. beAOi)u]2;-A6 ffe, beannee' 

00 she J let him bless. 

See Lessons 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, in which the meanings of the tenses, and 
their inflections are explained. 



. beAi)i)W|S-Ti)U|b 1 let us 
beAwu]3-Ti)tt|f J bless. 

2. beAi)i)tt|3|6, bless ye. 

3. beAi)ou]5-b]f, let them 

bless. 



INDICATIVE MOOD — PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. PluraL 



l.beAi;DU|5-]fD, 1 bless. 

2. beAi)0U]3-Ht, thou blessest. 

3.beAi)i)ui5-|6 ffe, he blesses. 



l.beAi)i)U]5rt)tt|b, we bless. 

2. beAi)i7a|5C|6, ye bless. 

3. beADi)U]5|b, they bless. 



The personal ending?, (I) ]id, (2) ||i, (3) ]8, for the sin- 
gular; (1) iDttib, (2) cjb, (3) lb, for the plural, are the same 
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as the inflections of the verb n^ol, an example of the first 
conjugation. See '* Easy Lessons^* page 54. 

The relative affirmative is beAi>t>ui5eAf ; as, A17 ce 4 
beADDUf5eAf, he who blesses. The habitual present, beAp- 
iju]3eApo; as, 

f Ti)e, I am in the habit of blessing, 
cu, „ 

re, n> >> 

.n^b. „ 

IMPERFECT. 
Singular. PlaraL 



beAWU]5eAi)i)^ 



1. beAi)ntt]5-]ni}, vanny-inn^ I 

used to bless. 

2. beAi)Dtti5-c^, „ 

3. beAi)i)ttlS-A& fe, ^ 



Singular. 

l.beADi)a]3-Af, vanny-aSy I 
blessed. 

2. beAi)i)U]5-]f, vanny-ish. 

3. beAPOUf 3 r^j vaw/iy ^A^. 

FUTURE. 
Singular. 

1 . beAi)n6cAb, bannochadh, I 

will bless. 
2.beAT)i)dcAfft, bannochairhf 

thou wilt bless. 
3. beAi7i)ocA]6 fe, bannochy 

shvf he will bless. 



1. beAi)i)tt|3-Ti)U]f, we used to 
bless. 

2. beAnnu|3-c|, „ 

3. beAppuf3-bir> »f 

PERFECT. 

PlnraL 

1. beAi)T)u|3"Ti)A|i, we blessed. 



2. beAi)DU]3.bA|t, you blessed. 

3. beAOOUlS-b Alt, they blessed. 



Singular. 



Plural. 

1 • beAT)i)ocAn7U]b, beannoch' 
amudhj we will bless. 

2. beAnoocAi6, bannochy f you 
will bless. 

3. beAT)T)ocAib, bannochidh, 
they will bless. 

CONDITIONAL. 

PluraL 



1. beAOi}ocA]T)t}, vannochyn^ 

I would bless. 

2. he^t)t)oct'^y vannochdy thou 

wouldst bless. 

3. beAi)i)0CA6 f e, vannochoo 

shej he would blesS/ 



1. beAT)i70CAn7U|f, vannocha" 

mush^ we would bless. 

2. beAi)i70CAi6,t7annoc/iy,you 

would bless. 

3. he^r)Vocci]b\r, vannocha* 

deesh, they would bless. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. 

1 50 fD-beAi)i)u]3Ab,^o man-' 

nj/idh^ may I bless. 

2 • 30 n)-beAi)i)ui5-]it, go man" 

n^irA, may est thou bless. 
3. 5on)-beAi)i7U|5efe,^(>man- 
ny shcy may he bless. 



PluraL 

1. 50 Tt)-beAi)i)U]5rt)U|b, go 
manngmudhj may we bless. 

2. 50 n)'he^t)r)\x]^]6^ go man* 
ng-hecy may ye bless. 

3. 50 Ti)-beAoi)U|3|b, go man* 
ny-idhj may they bless. 



With the prepositional pronoun b^rtj, to me (bujc, to thee ; 
bd, to him ; b], to her ; bu|T)i7| to us ; bAO]b, to you ; bofb, 
to them), this verb expresses a salutation ; as, 50 ny-he^ry 
Wise 4)|A bu]c,6od save you; 30 ii)-beApi)U]5e ^D^a bAOfb, 
God save ye. 

Infinitive, beAi^u^Ab, bannooj to bless. 
Participle, beAOOus^b, ,, blessing. 

Note. — " A noun is a word capable of declension only. A verb ia a 
word capable of declension and conjugation also. The fact of verbs being 
declined as well as conjugated must be remembered. The participle has the 
declension of a noun adjective ; the infinitive mood, the declension of a noun 
substantive. Verbs of languages in general are as naturally declinable as 
nouns." — The English Language^ by Profeswr Latham^ p. 290. 

The infinitive mood, in Gaelic, and the active participle, have the prepo- 
titioral as well as the independent form ; aa— infin : 

beAi)t)U3A6, to bless. 

" W* beAijottjAb, "/?<iMr" benir^ for the purpose of bless- 
ing. 

" bo'* beAT)ou7;A6, to bless. 

Participles : 21(3 beAi)0U5A6, a' blessing; lap Tn-bednnu$- 
a6, after blessing. 

VOCABULART. 



brteA6nui^,v.8econd conjugation from 
bfteAt, a perception, judgment ; 
btieAcoui^, V. to judge, perceive 
in the mind, behold, observe. 

bltf^i force, power, substance; 5^9 
btt]^« with out lorce, &c., useless ; 
tiu& 5An bftTof a thing of no ac- 
count ; bttjon)A|t, solid, good, 
substantial. 

bt^ot^tTte, a butcher (from bftoe, 
meat ; raw, broken flesh). 



Cof Aii)Ute, / likeness } from co and 
rAii)Udc, root; r^rijAjl, similar, 
like 

lAti1tai&,'e»*-r«e),an asking, an effort^ 
an attempt; ]AttttA|6ACc, the 
same ; root, ]AnTi» ask, seek after. 

SpolU, Ml. (fourth dec.) a piece of 
meat ; a fragment, a joint ; bro* 
ken meat ; plur. rpolU]6, ti)Aille 
le]r DA rpolUf6]b, together with 
the firagmeiiti. 
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EXERCISE LXXXVI. 

4)0 ^op Ti)AbA6 rpdlU Af c|3 brt5cA]|te, Ajuf bo b] bul 
iA|i AbA^i) A bA]le lejf, *t)ua]]i bo bitcACouiJ ffe a cofAii)- 
Ucc ffeii) 'v^v c-f ftuc. t)o meAf ffe 5U|i Tt7AbA6 e|le a b] 
Ai)i) le 5|te|fD feoU : ca|D|c bu|l A]fi, ai) bA|iA fpdlU a be|c 
A]5e Ti)A|i Ai) 5-ceAbi)A. Le]f f |i) cu5 fe ]A|i|tai6 a||i, acc 
bo Cttic uA|6e Ai) Tbfe]b b| Atiij a beul, A5uf ii)a|i fo bo cajI 

A1J C-|0n)lA1J. 

2llT* Vf]^ 5^V btii3 CA]lceA]t 50 n}]r)\c jiub bii|3ri)A|i. 

VOCABULARY. 



{l|n FAby entirely. 

beAi}rnA]it the prep, case of be^i)- 
ctteAC, a widow ; a contraction 
for he AD, a woman, and cttejs- 



eAc, forlorn, forsaken— a woman 
bereft and alone ; a relict. 
t)e 5i)&6» Usually rsu^tt* v. to cease, 
to give over, to slip or slide off; 
to desist. 



EXERCISE LXXXVII. 

6] A15 beAuqieAis ceAjic a ]tu5 ub 5AC ti)A]b]i)» 4>tt- 
bA]|tc Ai) beAij le^ce f fe]i) : *' 2i)A be||i]n) 6a 0||ieAb 6|ti)A 
b% b^A|t|:A|6 ]•] |:a 60 ]*ai) l^«** 4)o |i]i)i)e X] ArblA]6, acc 

CAjtl^ Af, 5U|l ]^tt]|l AO CeA|lC 6 b|tfe|C A]|t ^Ab. 

N| it)A|t The^ftDUjb cu]ceA]i aidac be 51)ac. 
Note. — Verbs ending in ]5 are derivedi some from nounSf 
others from adjectives. 
From nouns ; as, 

NOUNS. VERBS. 

2lcc, a decree. 9^cu|5, pass a decree, enact. 

^Ic, a height, a joint (Latin, ^lcu]5, to extol, to magnify ; 
alttiSf high). to thank God ; ti)]le :^lcu- 

5a6 le 4) I A, a thousand 
thanks to God; a prayer 
ever on the tongues of the 
Catholic Irish. 

BAftTt> a top, a summit, a BA|t|ia|5, to come to a top, 
swelling tide* to increase, to swell ; to 

flow like the tide. Spelled 
buitftu]5 sometimes. 
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NOUNS. VERBS. 

B^f^ death. B^fuig, put to death, kill| 

perish. 
BeAi)i), (as if b]c a|1)), the BeApi^u]^, bless, 
felicity of life ; beAi), a 
woman, is from b§, a crea- 
ture, a being, and a]1), fair. 
BeACA, life, food. BeAcu|7;, feed. 

Cac, a battle. CACUf3, to contend, fight, t<» 

tempt; Cacu5a6, fighting, 
temptation. 
C6]ii), a step. C6]TT?p|5, step, move, advance, 

stride. 
Cfiioc, end . C|iioci)u|5, to bring to an end. 

C|t|c, trembling, C\i]tr)U]^^ to quake, to trem- 

ble. 
CuAfttc, a round, a circuit, a CuA]|tcuf5, to look for, to go 

visit. around, to search for. 

Cu|rt)t)e, (co, with, Ti)e|De^ Cu]ri)i)|3, recollect. 

mind), recollection. 
5oiic, hunger, injury. 3^1^^**]5> ^ huit^ injure; v^ 

30|icu|3 11)^, do not hurt me. 
JotDAb, many, a multitude. JornAbu^g, to multiply. 
Oftb, order. OfibufJ, to order. 

P]^V (pr. pee^aUj in one syL), Piai)i)u]3, to pain. 

Sain. 
_ , the sun ; foluf, light Solfui3 (and fo^lf 15), to en- 
lighten. 
"Cof, beginning. ^or"]3» commence, begin. 

'Cjteoit, a le&d, a guide* 'CTieo|tu|3, to lead, to guidCf 

to direct, steer. 

ADJECTIVES. VERBS. 

21 fib, high. ^fibu]3, elevate. 

21]b|6, ripe ; A]p]6, same ; 2l|bu|3 and Apu|3, to ripen. 

(from A|y an element, b]6, 

of food). 
h^r), white, pale. B^t)U]3, to make white, to lay 

bare, to devastate ; to grow 

vexed, angrv, mad^ — because the features grow pale when 

the soul is filled with anger. 



bl2 
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AI>JEOTIVES. 

Beo, living, lively. 

Bo6A[t (pr. bower)^ deaf; 

hence the common English, 

bother. 
B05, soft. 
BuAi), lasting, enduring. 

Cfui), still, silent. 

4!)AO|t, slavish, condemned. 
4)eA|i5, red. 

Dttb, black. 
}-AbA, long, 
pollttf , apparent. 

'uAft, cold, 
leuft, sharp, sour 
I.A3, weak. 

9t)Aol, bare, smooth, blank^ 
mild, harmless. Welsh, 
moil ; Latin, mollis, 
^Afib, dead, 
^jllf, sweet. 
%)li), fine, minced. 

2t)6fi, large, great. 
Sao^i, free. 
SA]6b|fi, rich. 
SU09 safe, sound. 

So||tb, prosperous. 
T^ljijii), dry. 
Un)Aly humble. 



VERBS. 

B^o8ui3, to vivify, to enliven. 
Bo6|tu)5, to deafen. 



Bo5aiJ, to soften. 

Buo^i)U]5, persevere, continue, 
make lasting. 

C|ui)u]5, to pacify, to render 
silent. 

4)A0itu^3, to condemn. 

<DeA|t3u|3, redden, blush, in- 
cite. 

<t)ubu]3, blacken. 

pAbuiJ, lengthen. 

po|lln3, reveal, make known, 
publish. 

'puAituiJ, cool. 

3eu]ta]3, sharpen, make sour. 

La3U]3, weaken. 

^Aolui3, to level, to sweeten, 
to appease. 

2t)Aitbtt|3, to deaden. 

^(Iri5> to sweeten. 

^ji)l3« to make fine, to ex- 
plain. 

^0fiu]3, enlarge, magnify. 

SAoitu|3, to make free. 

S<v^6bfi^5, to enrich. 

SU0U13, to save, to redeem» 
to render sound. 

Soi|ibtt|3, to prosper. 

^r*l")l5* to dry. 
Uii7luf3, to humble. 



Verbs derived from adjectives have, besides the transitive, 
a reflective meaning, which is well exemplified in the verb 
derived from 
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t)eA|t5, red. 4)^^t^3tti5> to redden, to en- 

kindle ; aSy beA|t3U]3 ^ry cejpe, kindle the fire ; to make 
red with anger, to inflame, to excite ; beA|t5U]3 ^, in- 
cense, inflame him ; to grow red ; as, beA|i5a]5eAi)i) ]*e, 
he blushes. 

And from b^i), white ; b^i)U]3, to whiten, or to grow 
trhite — hence (1) to devastate, to make another pale with 
anger, to madden one ; (2) to grow white, pale. 

Note. — The final 5 of the imperative mood, second person singular, is, in 
many parts of Ireland, not aspirated, and is pronounced hard. The writtem 
language favours the aspirated sound. 

" The pronunciation of 5 (hard and unaspirated) is," says 
Dr. O' Donovan, '^ one of the strongest characteristics of the 
Munster dialect." — p. 80. 

VOCABULARY. 



Cheese, civ]r; 2nd dec gen. cA|r^ 
(I^tin, caseus). Cb>n means also 
regard, love, esteem. 

Crow (1) pniACAij, (2) i:]oijn, V]ont)6-5t 
from |:ioi7n« fair; a hooded- crow, 
the cormu comix — ipxi\^cAxi ; 
from ptteAc, to grasp, to hold ; 
ptiiAcAn 101J50AC, or pni'^c^n 
citiofAC, a vulture ; pniACAij 
17 A 5-ceA|tc, a kite, a ringtail ; 
pm^c^n Se^nt^* a buzzard. 

Claw, cttub ; plur. cftub^. 

How, rjAC; liteially, " is it not ?" how 
fair, t)Ac be^r ; how beautiful, 



peculiarly Irish— it adds ttrength 

to the expression. 
Piece, sne^n?, pforA. 
Snatch, c6j5, rspb. 
Spied, bo connAinc 
Tree, ctVAOt m. 1st D. 
Window, |:u|ne65, /. 2nd D. (from 

ireOi an old Irish word signifying 

air); Yr. fenetre ; L&t. fenestra. 
Wing, rSTAiAi), m. dim. of X5]'^t, a 

shield — a wing spread out covers 

like a shield. 
Wishing, a 15 ouil (le buil, with a 

wish) le voi}f)f with intent, pur« 



i|AC Alu|i|. The negative form is | pose, wish. 

EXERCISE LXXXVIII. 
THE FOX AND THE OBOW. 

A crow snatched a large piece of cheese out of a window, 
and flew with it to the top of a trt-e, with intent to eat it. 
A fox spied her, and wishing to get the cheese, thus planned 
his approaches: "O, fair crow," said he, ''how beautiful 
are thy wings, how sparkling thy eyes, how (dac) graceful 
(bCAf) thy neck (n)0]v^^l) » thy breast (ucc) is the breast of 
an eagle; thy claws — I beg pardon— thy talons excel those 
of every beast of the field. But my sad sorrow ! that thou 
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art dumb, and wantest only a voice 1** The crow grew 
elated, and wished to show that she had a sweet voice. She 
opened her mouth; down dropped the cheese, which the 
fox snapped up, and observed to the crow : " Whatever I 
said of your beauty— of sense you have none." 

Men seldom flatter without some selfish views ; and they 
who listen to flatterers must pay well for such alluring 
strains. 

FIFTIETH LESSON. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

To conjugate a verb in the passive voice, annex to the 
root of the active verb those endings which shall presently 
be shown. 

Take for the first conjugation, the verb 

Tt)ol, praise thou : 

TcAji, for the present tense, itjolcAfi 

CA]6, or c], imperfect tense, tDolcA]6 

a6, perfect tense, Tt)olA6 

fAji (^^A|t), future tense, Tt)ol|:A|i 

fAjSe, conditional tense, ti)ol{:A]6e 

CA, ce, for the passive 

participle, ti)olcA 

In this manner are formed all the tenses. 

Present — Tt)olcA|t, which is the present tense also of the 
imperative, indicative, or optative, according to its position 
in a sentence : TDolcA|t, me, I am praised ; or, let me be 
praised ; 30 idoIcaji nje, that I may be praised — the opta- 
tive formed by the use of 30, that^ like the French que. 

Observe. In the passive there is no inflection or change in the persons 
of each tense. The personal pronoun or the subject must be expressed in 
order to distinguish the persons, whether first, second, or third ; as, 

Singular. Plurah 



To the 
root,Ti)ol, ^ 
annnex 



1 . njolcAfi f|Di},we are praised. 

2. fDolcAfi f |b, you are praised 

3. rpolcAft I Ab,they are praised 



1. iDolcAjt TT?S, I am praised. 

2. Ti}olcA]t cu, thou art praised. 

3. Ti?olcA|t ^, or ], he, or she, 

is praised. 

In like manner the persons of the other tenses are expressed by means oi 
the personal pronouns or subject after the single inflection, which is, like the 
-tast tense in Bnglish, common to aU. 
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In the third person singular the secondary, or aspirated, and not the 
primary form of the personal pronoun is found to represent the subject. 

VOCABULARY. 
C|i}eM (from c^r),ofthe head, source; i ^fn-^curtt m. 1 dec, from n^fn. fine 



and M, offspring), clan — a race, 
a kind, a class, a progeny, a na- 
tion ; pronounced with (i) scarce- 
ly articulated — kndwL It is of 
the second dec. and makes the 
gen. case C]i)e]l, kneyil, 

Cxi\x\T)i)}fiteA\\, present tense, imper- 
ative of c|tU]nn]o, gather, collect, 
root; crtuinn, gathered, rolled to- 
gether, folded ; cftufoqe, the orb, 
world. 

So^tf V, called. 

leisteAft, from lei5, let, allow, pas- 
sive imperative. 

9X)ApeAt)t n. f. 2 dec. gen. iQAib]ne ; 
contractedly, ny^iboe, and pro- 
nounced ipAti^fje ; Latin, nutne. 



and freun I grass, soft grass, smootK 
grass, meadow. 

Sfol, gen. x% seed, com, issue, race, 
children, clan, tribe ; rfol t>A]bT6, 
of the race of David ; rfol KeM- 
Uf6, of the race of the O'Neills. 

Co|tA6, m. 1st dec, gen. cont^ib, 
produce, fruit, fruitfulness ; pro- 
nounced thoroo. Observe how 
it differs in sound from Cjiftb 
(tharw), a bull ; and from cA)|t5 
and cAYf\be, thdirv, thairve^ gain, 
advantage, profit. ** ]t be^n- 
nuf^6e cotiA6 bo bftonn — lorA,** 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb^ 
Jesus. 



EXERCISE LXXXiX. 

9. Slsttf A bttbA]|ic 4)]a; " c|iu]i)i)a|5CA|i*' i)a b-u]f3ce a 

C^ f A0| t)eATb AIJO A01) 'JX\Zy A3Uf b]6eA6 At) C-U|l C||l|ll) 

le fe]cni)c. 2l5Uf bo b] idaji f]ij. 10. Slsuf bo 50]|i 
<DfA be'i) u||i q|i|n), cAlAti); A5Uf be c|iu]1)0U5a6 ija ij- 
u]f3e, bo 50]|i f^, fAiitfise. 2l5u|* bo coupAijic <D|a suji 
bu6 ipA^c f]i). 11. 2l3uf bubA||tc fe; CU5A8 ai) cAUri) 
|:eu|i, A5Uf aij lu]b Af a b-c|5 nol, A5uf cjiAi) co|ia|& a 
be]|teAp co|i|tA8 bo |i6i|t a C|i)^]l, a b-pu|l a nol aw 
y:h\x) Ai]i At) caIaH). 2l3U|* bo b] idaji f|i). 12. 2l5uf 
CU3 Ai) caIah) it)]t)feu|i, A3Uf lu^b a be]fteAf Y\o\ be |i6|]i 
A C|i)fe|l, A3Uf c|iAi) bo be||ieAf co|ia6 be |i6]|i a cipfe^L 
2l3uf bo coi)i)A]|tc t)|A 3u|i bub ri)A|C f|i). 13. 2l3uf bo 

HI 1)1)6 Al) 1)6]!) ASUp AO ri)A]b)1) AP C|teA]* l^, 

PABSIVB TOICE — flBCOND CONJUGATION. 

Take beAi)i)a^5, bless thou, to which annex. 



— CAp, 

— |6e 

— a6 



ce 



Change a]3 into ocA|t 
— ocAiir 



for the present, 
I, imperfect, 
I, perfect, 
„ participle, 

future, 

conditional. 
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In the past participle ce, and the other tense endings, r, 
in the suffix is sometimes aspirated and sometimes not. The 
cause of this shall presently be shown. 

VOCABULARY. 



Coii>Att&A, m. a sign, a mark, a token, 
print, yestige, proof; cort)AntA 
i)A c|to]ce, the sign of the cross. 
It is derived apparently from 
con), together, and AifteAtb, to 
reckon, to count — because by 
signs or marks objects are rec- 
koned. 

locttAi), m. a luminary, a lamp, a 
light, a candle, from 16, (for) day, 
or I] A, colour, brilliancy, and 
/ c^AT), a stand, a support. 

Ofdce, m. fourth dec , pronounced 
eC'Che, and sometimes, especially 
in poetry, ee — night, as opposed 
to i\ day ; i)occ means a special 
night — this night, and is in op- 
position in meaning to ai) ]u6, 
to-day; be Xt. a'x b' o|6ce, by 
day and night ; n)eA6oo o]6ce, 



o]6ce, at the hoar of midnight ; 
tQe^6oi) vA l)-oi6ce, the middle 
of the night. This word, from 
its being aspirated in the middle, 
appears to be a derivative, and 'A 
derived probably from n*6 or A]6, 
an element, a symbol, a cause; 
and ce, or ceo, darkness. 
R|A^A]l, f., a rule ; derived from nrot 
a king, and ^]l, a wish, desire, 
pleasure; and, in a secondary 
sense, approbation, mark, impres- 
sion. From T^TA^Afl is derived 
ttT'^o^u^Ad, to rule, to direct, to 
govern, to regulate ; n^n^ M^o* 
AlcA, religious Women, nuns; 
from ni-A^Ail, is derived (1.) 
filA^AlcoTttf a ruler; and (2.) 
t*|^SluioCeo]tt, a ruler, from 
t^I^ol^lS^i ri^ed ; Latin, regula, 
a rule. 



midnight ; A) ft UA]tt aq rtieAdofn 

EXERCISE XC. 

14. Slsttf *>ubA]|ic <t)|A : b|6eA6 Ioc|ia|1) a fpeu|i i)e]it)e, 
A3uf ]to]i)eA6 f|Ab eib||i ai? l^ A3uf ai) 0|6ce, A5uf 

b]6eA6 ]*|Ab A]|1 ]*01) C0TT?A|ICA A5Uf A]|1 fOn A]Tl)f ^jl AJUf 

A]|i ]*oi) lAece A5af bl]A3Ai). 15. 2l5uf beAl]tu]5eA& fiAb 
A ]*peu]t ije^Tije, cAbA]|ic folu^f A]|t At) caIati). 2l3Uf bo 
]t|npeA6 ATblA]6. 16. 2l3Uf bo ]t]T)i)e 4)|a 6a Ioc]ia|o 
ff)6|iA, Ai) locfiAi) ]f n)6 le |t|A3lu3A6 ai) Ue ; A3ttf ai) 
locitAt) ]|* IuJa bo |tiA3lu3A6 ai) o|6ce : A3uf ija fieulcA. 
17. 2l3ur bo cu]|i t)|.A ]Ab a fpeuji i)e|fi)e le foluf a 

CAbA||tC A]]t Al) CAlATb. 18. 2l3Uf le T^fAglujAS A]|l A1) 

lo A3Uf Ai|t A1) o^&ce, A3Uf bo Ji0]r)i) e]bi|i ai) foluf 

A3Uf AX) bofiCAbAf. 2l5uf bo coi)i)A]]tc t)|A 3u|i bu6 

njAfc ]*|D. 19. 2l5af bo |i|pi)e ai) poip A3Uf ai; tbAib^ij 

AT) ceACA|trbA6 Ui. 

VOCABULARY. 

Sl]nibTd, m, an animal, a brute, a Sn^To^^^ creeping, crawling. 

beast. 5o]lleiti, adj., clear, bright, luci^ 

tl]tii)eir. /. live or dead stock, stuff, manifest, intelligible ; f^om x^t 

household furniture. easily, and leutx» light. 

t>eAlb, «ii, shape, image, picture, sta- 
ture. 
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EXERCISE XCI. 

20. 2l5ttf bubAfjtc 4)|a; cu3A|b]f i)a b-wifS^ ahjac 
Ap bu]l coftrtai5ceAC aiji) b-|:u|l Ai)Ati), ^^^njc euijlA^c a 
feubAf ec]ollA6 oy c]Oi)i) i)a cAlrbAi) ^ao] fpett|i foillfe||t 
i)e]rbe. 21. Hsuf bo c|iucu|5 t>\^ fD|olU n^dftA, A5uf 
5AC ttjle bu]l beo, cofijiuiJceAC, a be^]! i)a b-tt|f3ce uaca 
bo ]tfe]|i A c]t)6|L 2l3Uf bo cot)i)A]fic t)|A 5u|t bu8 itjAjc 
f |i). 22. 2l3af bo beAt)ou|5 <D|a ]Ab A13 |ia6 : b]6eA8 
f|b co|i|icAC A3Uf " leAC0tti3i6," A3Uf l|opA|6 u]f3ce da 
b-Y?A]|t|t3eA6 ; A3Uf ** l^oijAb," ad eaoUic A]fi ad caIaid. 
23. 2i3af bo |i|DDe ad D6fD A3Uf ad ri)Aib]D ad cu|3rDA6 
lA. 24. 2l3Uf bubA]|ic 4)|a : CU3A6 ad caIaH) uA|6ce ad 
btt|l beo bo |i6||i a c|Dfe|l, AjfiDeff A3ap 3AC u|le di^ a 
f D^]3eAf A]|t AD caIaid* A3uf bfceACA da caItdad bo |ife]|i 

A 3-C]D€aI. 



FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 

VERBS IRREGULAR. 

The number of verbs irregular in Irish is ten. They are called irregular, 
mainly to conform to the fashion of grammarians, who thus denominate in 
other languages that class of verbs which differ from the common standard 
of conjugation. Irish verbs differing from the regular form are defective 
rather than irregular ; moreover, the defect is confined to one or two tenses, 
chif fly to the perfect. A certain very numerous class of verbs in Latin, like 
those defective in Gaelic, borrow the perfect from some obsolete verUi of 
kindred meaning, and yet they are not denominated irregular. 

*' It is very evident," says Robert 6. Latham, ** that it is in the power of 
the grammarian to raise the number of Etymological irregularities to any 
amount, by narrowing the definition of the wurd irregular ; in other words, 

by framing an exclusive rule This is the last art (framing exclusive 

tuIck) that the philosophic grammarian is ambitious of acquiring." — Tfi9 
English lAngiiage, 

These Gaelic verbs are: (I) be||t|rD, I bear; (2) bemiiD 
[veirhim) I give; (3) clu|DltD, I hear; (4) beADAfiDj I do ; 
(o) bei|t|TD, I say; (6) |:a3A]td, I find; (7) t:e|C|fD, I see; 
(8) |t]3|rD, I reach ; (9) cei6|rD, I go; (10) Cf3|iD, I come. 

(1) Be||i (pr. be-ifhy in one syl. short), Eng. bear; Anglo- 
Sax, bearaii; Goth, bairun : Lat. fei.; Gr. <f>epa), phero, 

23 
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The several meanings of bet^t are : (I) bring, (2) bear, (3) 
carry; as, bejfi ad fo ad leAb^ii, bring hither the book ; 
beift UA]n; AD leAbAft, bear off this book ; (4) produce, (5) 
bring forth ; as, A5uf be]fif f6 cu tdac, and you shall bring 
forth a son ; applied to animald signifies (6) ysan, (7) litter, 
&c ; (8) to lay ; as, be^^eAon ce^Ttc bub, ub se^ll, a black 
hen lays a white egg; (9) to spawn; (10) to obtain, to pro- 
cure; as, betti buAjb, obtain victory, be]|t beAp^dc, obtain 
a blessing. It has as many meanings as the word " bear** in 
English. " The word * bear' is used," says Watts, " in very 
diftcront senses." Or the word " get^' in the same language, 
which implies possession of, or at, any place or thing ; (11) 
with the preposition A||t, on, it implies seize, lay hold of, 
catch, overtake, be||i .A]]i, catch him (it) ; At) n)-be||t|:|6 nje 
A||i, shall I overtake him? V^n* (with) coming after be||t, 
gives the idea of taking away ; be||t leAc ^, take it away. 
These are the several meanings which be]|t has in all its 
moods and tenses: b|ie|C, birth ; 6 rrjo bfiejc, from my birth; 
bfte^c, the offspring of the mind, i. «., a judgment, sentence, 
decision, determination ; a^s CAbA|]tc b|te|ce, giving a judg- 
ment; b|ie|ceArt), a judge; hence the Irish ]teACCA b|ie|ceA- 
V^x), Brehon laws; bfie|ceAri)t)Ar, a judgment. 

6e]|i|n), I give — a form of cAbA||t, give thou. 

CONJUGATION OF THE TEN IRBEOULAB VERBS. 



Active Voice. 
Imperative mood. Indicative mood. 



2nd person, is the 
• root or theme. 3rd, 
eA6. Plural — ^tdu)!*, 
-l6,-bir. • 



Present tense, Sin- 
gular,] rt),-]ri, - i^sCf^)- 
Plu. — n)\i]ty^ -]6, -]b. 



1 be||t 

2 be]|i 

3 clujt) 

4 b^Ap 

5 bei|i 

6 r^i 

7 fe^c 

8 T»1S 

9 ce|6 

10 C13 

Imperfect. 

Singular — ]D0>-ca,-a8 (fe). Plural — n)U|r,-i8,-bir* 
The Imperfect of b^Ai) is commonly borrowed from 50^6^ 
do, act; 51)16-] i) {nhee'yin), I used to act, do, &c. 
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VOCABULAJIY. 



C^ofiA-f fof^A (wine-berries), grapes ; 
from cAOftA, the plaral of cAoft, 
a berry (anything red, 'hence it 
means also a coal) ; and. FfooA, 
of wine, gen. case of |:fon, wine. 

t^r^l'V* / ^^^ ^^c* contention, strug- 
gling, endeavonr, attempt. 

^fiejnft V* to climb, get up on ; en- 
deavour, emulate, attempt, strug- 
gle; ni'i Aon 5Ati A]5 fen«in) leir 
An cltt)6e c;& sx\\b, there is no use 
endeavouring to get up on a 
high ditch. Hence, btieir^nte, 
a ladder, and bt^ein^ne, warfare. 

t)*pT»]o te A||t riubAl, he went away 
a-walking — - an idiom like the 
English ** he went his way.'' 

C?M$* V. to arise; e^nit T^^Xt rise 
up, n. dawn ; A]5 emio ^n Ue, at 
the dawn of day ; with le (with), 
it denotes success; 50 D-eiftli ' 



leAc, racy it prosper with you ; 
ijfott . enti§ leir, it did not pros- 
per with him. 

FfoqcAi), a vineyard ; from t^foq and 
CAH, land. 

Ilf n^oft le n^>& |Ab, an idiom— they 
are not worth much; literally, 
they are not great (le tiA6) to be 
spoken of — le lends a passive 
meaning to \\a6, 

CftiopAll, m. 1st dec. a bunch, a clut- 
ter, a festoon. 

C|t|opAlUc, adj, after the form of 
bunches or clusters ; 50 rtiiop- 
aXXac, in bunches, in festoons. 
It is commonly applied to a fine 
head of hair, or to berries on a 
tree. 5tiu6Aq cfif op All nA 5- 
cAOTt-pfoi)A, the torrent of the 
cluster of grapes. 



EXERCISE XCII. 
210 S]or)r)^c A5Uf pa CAO|tA-f fOtjA, 
<D*eulu|5 ]*|Oi)i)AC A fceAC a b-p]oi)CAi) Apt) A^rpfni ad 

f 03rt}A]|l 'l)UA||l b|bA|l 1)A CA0|tA-p]OI)A beA|l5, ApU)5Ce A5Uf 

lAb 'i)i) A b-c|i|OpA]ll 50 b-^lu|t), 5eu5Ac, ajji oa c|iAobA|b. 
Jr ]ort)6A l6|rt) A5ur bfi^jii) cu5 ]*e fuAf o|tftca. 'Nuaih 
i>A[t &||ti3 le^r b' ]TT?i5 re A||t nubAl a ]t^& le^f ffeio; "ijj 
Tijofi le |i^& |Ab." 'CAib fCAjib. 





PERFECT TEKSE. 












Singular. 






Plural. 






12 3 




1 


2 


3 


of be in ia 


iiu5-Ar, Atr, |iu3 re. 


AfHAfl, 


AbAfi, 


AbAjl. 


•«. bejjt ••• 


cu5-Af ... CU3 fe. 




.• . 


• •• 




... clufo... 


CUAl-Af ••• A|6 fe. 




»•• 


• . • 




••• b^Ai) ••• 


|ili)t>fcAr ... T'l'^^e fe 




... 


• a. 




••• beiit ••• 


bubjVAf ••• bubA]|ic fe. 




... 


• • • 




••• p^5 •'• 


fuA|i-Af ... V"^1T* re- 




• • • 


..• 




«•• pejc ••• 


COI)l)AftC-Ar CODt)A]|lC fe. 


1 


... 


.«% 






n^OSAf, ]tlACC-Af |l|ACC 


re 


.»• 


• •) 


#9 


„, ce|6 ... 


CUA& Af, beAC«Ar cuA|6 fe 


... 


... 


.« • 


»•• ^\3 ••' 


CAfOIC-eAf CA|I)|C ffe 




... 


... 


... _^^^ 
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1 


beifi 


2 


b6iri 


3 


clu]i) 


4 


b^Af) 


5 


beiTt 


() 


r^s 


7 


t:e|C 


8 


1^13 


9 


ze]6 



10 c|3 



be||t 
beiri 
cluji) 

beifi 

F^3 
feic 

T»13 
ce|6 

cf5 



FUTX7BE. 



The initial consonant is aspirated. 



12 3 12 3 

f:Ab, f A||t, f A]8. ^Art}U|b, |:a]6, fAjb. 

6 'p^j borrows its future IVom 5Ab, take^ s^b- 

fAb; neg. form, x)] b-^rufje^b. 
9 c6|6 makes it^cfAb in the future. 
10 C|5 „ cjocpAb.. — (See 52nd and 53rd 
lessons.) 

CONDITIONAIi. 
The changeable initial consonant suffers aspiration. 



y 



Singular. 



Plural. 



J 
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y -K^ioo, -F^, -Ka8 (re). -AiDttir, -]:ai6, -FAibip 

6 ]:^5 makes 3Ab-]?A|t)p, in this tense. 
10 c|3 „ c|OcpA|oo. 



Die, ready to die, a nucc b;&^]t. 
Espied, &o coi)n<^lTtc,perf. from pejc, 

see. 
Fly, t;. eic|ol ; he flew with joy, b*e|- 

C]ol 50 |:onrbA|t. 
Ingenuity, rcuAjtij,/ ]f xe»i\\\i rcuAjiD 

*T}A ijeAttc, ingenuity is better 

than strength. 
Necessity, ca|U, /. jiiAccAijAf cttu^d- 

Pebbles, n)]t)-c\ocA, from ny\r)t)f small 



VOCABULARY. 

(Greek, ^cioi^, Latin, minus)* 
and clocA, stones. 

Pitcher, c|%uircin; sn*'^^ »')o cfioide 
n)o c|%uircfn» the love of my 
heart is my pitcher. 

Stooping and straining, c\\on}st ^511^ 
Xp,Aot)^ : rt^AonAb is a strain* 
ing or stretching which is made 
by a person when tired ; or in 
going to walk fast, or preparing 
for any effort. 

To quench thirst, cAftc bo cor 5. 



EXERCISE XCIII. 
THE CROW AND THE PITCHEE. 

A crow ready to die (in the state of death) with thirct, 
espied a pitcher, to which he flew with joy ; but when ho 
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came up to It and found the water so low that he could not, 
with all his stooping and straining, reach it, then he thought 
to break it or upset it, but he had not strength. At last, 
seeing pebbles at hand, he dropped a great many of them 
one by one into the pitcher, and by this means he raised tho 
water to the brim and quenched his thirst. 

Ingenuity is better than strength. 

Necessity is the mother of (begets) invention. 



OPTATIVE — EEaULAR. 

Singular. (Mural. 

12 3 12 3 



50 ID-be] |t ^^ 
„ bei]t 
„ 5-clu|D 

" b.|:^5 f '^^^ '^^^* "^^^ ^^' -An)»|^ -<v|^ -A^b, 

„ b.|:e]c 

,, b-ce]6 

The particle 50 thus precedes the optative^ and on that account the 
radical initial consonant, b, for instance, is eclipsed by ri) ; c, by 5, &c. 

The tenses borrowed from other verbs, which now, from usage, belong 
to the foregoing or any of them, shall be explained in next lesson. 

EXERCISE XCIV. 

2li) ceA]tc A3Uf Ai) CAC 

4)0 **cuaIa]6" (perf tense of clu]i)) cac 50 |iA|b ceAfic 
^IT^^b C]i)i) Ai)i) A neAb (nest) : bo CU3 (perfect of be||i) f^ 
cuA]|ic A]fic], A5uf "bubA]|ic*' (per. of be]fi) A15 "but" 
(from c^|6) AfceAC b6; c]Ai)i)Of a b-f:u]l cu, a CA]tA &]l|f 
xt)0 c]to|6e? Ai) "b-c|5" Ijon) fi)A]c ai|i b]c a 86at}a6 bujc? 
b-pu]l bjc A]|t h]t o]tc? )r)V]T bAH) a *'b-c]5" l]on) r)\6 
A|]t b]c fAij bof!)Air) A cAbA^fic (inf. of be||i) Ctt5Ab? ^l^c 
(assume courage) miroeAc: i)a b|8eA6 casIa A||t h]t Ojtc." 
**3^ T*A]b fDA]c A5AC," Aifip (Aift, «ay5, def. V. ; f is an- 
nexed for sake of sound, see 53rd lesson) ai) ceA]tc, " |r 
bo|3 l|on) 30 n)-be|6|b yV^i) 'ouA]]t ]n)dcAf cu-fA ttA]rt) " 

CuA]|ic 5A0 cu|]teA6 ]Y tre^itit 5AI) a CAbA]}tc. 
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FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Rule. — The general rule for the formation of the tenses 
of the passive voice is, to annex to the verbal root, for the 

Present tense ... CA]t (cA]t) ; of the indicative; .of the 

imperat., optative, and subjunct. 
For the Imperfect ... q 
„ Perfect ... a6 
„ Future ... ^A|t 
„ Conditional... ^v\]6e. 

According to this the passive voice of 
be||t 

be|]t Present tense. 

clu]i) 

bet]t 
Ve]C 

nis 

re|6 

-cA|i, for the present (-q, for the past) is annexed to each 
root ; to which, by supplj'ing the personal pronouns, the 
persons of each tense are formed. 

Note. — After !),-c of the suffix CAfi, cf, is not aspirated; 
therefore the present tense of clup;, b&Ai), is cIu|i;caii, bfeAo* 

CA]t. 

Although the above rule is plain and short, it is not objectively 
correct ; for it is not from the root precisely, so much as from the first 
person singular of each of the several tenses, active voice, that the indicative 
tenses of the passive are formed; just as in Latin — amat, amatur; amant, 
amantur; amabit, amabitur The perfects of the passive then are formed 
each from its respective tense irregular in the active, thus : 

Perfect active. Perfect passive. 

1 |tu5-Ar, I bore, |iu5a6 rpe, was bom. 

2 cu5-Af , I gave, CU3A&, was given. 

3 cuAl-Af, I heard, cuaIa6, and clu]i)eA6, regu« 

larly, was heard. 



Indicative, Imperative, Optative, Subjunctive, 

is, (belli) -CAjt nje, cu, fe ; f |i)ij ]*|b, |Ab. 

Imperfect. 
^f> ft »> » >f >i 
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4 nii7T)-eAr> I <Htl, 

5 bubft-Af, I said, 

6 |:uA]t-Ar» I g*Jt, 

7 coiji)A]]ic-Af, I saw 



fi|nDeA6, was done. 

biibft^S, was said. 

f uA|tA8, was found. 

cot7i?A]ftcA6, from coi)QA||tc, 
3rd sin. ; |:ACAf , the affect- 
ed irreg. perf. pass., was 



seen. 
The remaining three verbs are Intransitive. 

1^^ The tenses of the passive have never the initial consonant aspi- 
rated, like those of the active. 

VOCABULARY. 



Fuitt|onu, plu. rcg trntniouijA, con- 
tracted!/ irumnA and rufnne, 

(1) those that abide or belong to 
a place, the original inhabitants, 
the old natives of a country, (2) 
the crew of a ship, (3i the inha- 
bitants of a town or territory ; 
from FUift, to abide, await, rest, 
remain. 

5n)6, V. 2. third pprson sing., present 
ind. from 5n]6in), I do, I act; 
like ago in Latin ; from it is de- 
rived 5nion), an act. It is pro- 
nounced as if 5 were not in the 
word, like the English "gnat" 
(pr. " nat"). 

S^bAlcAr, m. 1st dec. conquest, pos- 
session, any landed property ob- 
tained by conquest or otherwise, 
from 5Ab, take, seize, get. At 
present it eignifies a ** holding of 
land," a farm ; b-|:ufl SAbAlc^r 
A5Ab, have you a farm ? 

5Ab (gaw), has many meanings, pri- 
mary and secondary, ( 1 ) take ; 
*8. -ASttf SAbr^ift nje r?b OAnj 
pein n)Att pobAl, and I will take 
you to me for a people. — Exadw; 

(2) accept, rescue, 5Ab e ro 
UA|ii), accept this from me ; (3) 
catch ; as, zfx\6 a 5AbA|l i^rs, 
they are catching fish ; (4) seize, 
making prisoners of; ^n s^b^b 
«, was he seized ; cAib s^btA, 
they are seized (caught), impri- { 
•oned; (5) get; (6) conceive, 
^Ab ri Ai)q A bnoiOO. she con- 



ceived in her womb ;(7) go, 
come, pass by, 5Ab cu5An), come 
to (take side with) me ; in this 
sense it is by some confounded 
with the English word " go," es, 
5Ab UAiH), go from me, away 
Irom me ; (8) operate, practise 
it; 5Ab A]ri, beat him; (9) per- 
form, 5Ab AbftAn, sing a sung. 

5AbATl, a partic^le: a taking or 
seizing. 

5AbA]l, a noun: a portion of land 
ploughed by cattle at one yoking ; 
a dividing of land. From this 
word and ctnije, orcfnn — written 
in old MSS. c,f)b. (for i)b=nn, 
in sound, iiiGaelic)a clan, a race, 
is derived the term 5AbAiUc]r)ne, 
gavel-kind, the name of the law 
according to which the ancient 
Irish and Britons, as well as the 
Caledonians and Anglo-Saxons 
were wont to divide and sub- 
divide the lands of the chief or 
head amongst the members that 
composed the cmne. 

5AbA]l, n. spoil, booty ; (2) seizing ; 
a course, direction ; (3) baru ; 
V. to bind in fetters. 

SAbAHHi a gaol or piison, a pound ; 
the term now employed for pound; 
a place in which one is in cus- 
tody or in fetters. 

S-AbAl, (1) a fork, because vnth it 
farmers take (sAb), or gather, 
what grows on their lands ; (2) 
t pen, a fold ; (3) a prong j [^4) 

24 



J 



rmm^ 
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a gable: (5) the rafters of a 
house, because like a fork ; (6) 
the groin ; (7) a descendant, a 
branch ; (8) a lawn between two 
headlands, hence the names of 



places near lakes, called "eTt>Tlv* 
5AbAl," Adragoole. 
^dc, V. to quench, to extinguish 
iQUC An co}if]oU 



EXERCISE XCV, 
(From Dr. Keating's Elistory of Ireland.) 
2lo ce bo 3i)]8 jAbAlcAf (conquest) c|t]orcAit)A.|l, i)] 
riniCAT)!) Ar) ceAi)5<x b(6eAf |iO|rbe 'f ai) c|i]C (country, re- 
gion) cu]fieAf (re) t:A i>a frnACc; A5uf |f rDA]t ffo ^o 
IHnne (from b^Ai)) UiUfATt) jAbAlcAf A|]t da SAcrAi)A|b; 
Djoft n)uc ceAi)3A da S<^crAi)AC be bft^J 5U]t ^a5a6 (perfect 
passive) |:ui]1]OD0 i)a ceAD3A bo co^rneub *f^t} Cfi|C, A5uf 30 
o-CAiDjC be f ID (and there came of that) ad ceAD3A bo be|C 
A 11% buD Y AD 3-c|i]c 6 fo]D A le|C (idiom, literally, from 
that time, a part — i e., ever since, without any interruption) 

AI3 SACfADACA|b. 

VOCABULARY. 



t>f' )|nt V* (derived from b|6, want 
absence of, and be]tt, bring), in- 
flict, banish, drive away, expel ; 
inf. bfbitic ; A]^ bib|ric, banish- 
ing. 

Oibjftc, n./.gen.-e, banishment; buH 
b|b]nce i)A |:u|nnne, a desire of 
the banishment of (of banishing) 
the inhabitants. 

pUAcrijAft, adj. hateful; from ^viAtt 
hate ; and i^Aft* as, like. 

Ssttfor* *»• destruction, ruin, devas- 
tation ; r5T*lor -Asur lonj A]fi bo 
i)Att)Ab, ruin and destitution be 
the lot of thy enemy. 

Ssmor'Ac, adj. destructive. 

55ttiorA6, the act of destroying. 

SsTilor* V* to ruin, sack, wreck, de- 
stroy. 

SsmorcA, robbed, ruined, ransacked ; 
zix re rsmofCA 50 bttA6, he is 
ruined for ever ; bei6 nje rsm- 
ofCA, I shall be undone. 

iS5ft]orc6]fi, a destroyer. 

Ceirc. / a witness, test, proof, attes- 
tation. This word is the root 
of the Latin word testis, a wit- 
ness; for which lexicographers 
have found no derivation. It is 
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one of the few British words at 
present retained in English. 

Ceifc, V a. to try, to prove, to sound, 
to aver. 

Ce^rbeAf. m. proof, the act of testi- 
fying; a certificate, testimony; 
ceirbeAf Te, the testimony of 
God. 

Cen'roeib, /. the last will, testament. 

Uft, adj. means fresh ; im ^^Hi fresh 
butter; noble, generous; (Iri- 
tl]occ, a tioble race ; as a noun 
it means (1) maiden or fresh 
earth, mould ; (2) hence earth, 
as opposed to water, one of the 
four elements; (3) a valley, the 
green and fresh appearance of a 
valley ; (4) a verdant aspect, such 
as a valley presents i (5) land 
newly dug; (6) a grave; (7) a 
border, verge or end ; as, 50 b- 
fin 1)^ t^A]nti5et to the verge of 
the sea; (8) fire, tift-cu]l (fire- 
fly), a cricket. 

Uttl^r^. fn. a floor ; from uft, fresh 
earth, and l^^r^ the midst ; be- 
cause in houses newly built the 
tin within the walls was, as op- 
posed to that without, in the 
{l!\\x\ oc midst. 
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EXERCISE XCVI. 

(Selections from Dr. Geoffry Keating's " History of Ireland.") 

Jr S^bAlcAf P^s^DCA bo |t|5i)e l}et)3j|T, fe ri^j cAOife^c 
i)A SACfAOAC, A^ti i)A 6fteAC0ACA]b (on the Britons) n)<x]t 
3u|t rSM^^r r^ ^ b-uitl^|i (the floor, the soil) x)^ Brijc^iue 
jAb, A5ur 3ttfi cui]t t:ui|i]or)i) ua|6 ^feji) aijd a i?-4i|Cib, Asuf 
»A|i i)-bib^|ic CA]C 30 b-]on)lAi) (entirely, fully) bo 6]b|]t ad 
;eAi)5A leo; A5Uf a fAitjAjl c^AbijA f|0 bA Tt)|Ai) le ScAt)f- 
bu]ifc bo 6feAt)A6 A]|i B|fteAi)i)ACA|b. 0|]t i)| ^e|b]]t ad 
ceADSA bo 8|b(Tic 5At) ad ^u]fi]ODi) b*A]t ceAOSA ] bo6|b]|tc, 
A5uf &e bfi|3 30 |iAib it)|Ai) tja ceAi)3A bo 6|b||tc a]|i, bo b| 
n)A]t AD 3-c^AbDA, rD]Ai) b]b|]ice ija |:u]|iDi)e b'A|t ceAD3A ], 
A]|i; A7;iip bA |ie]fi f]D (according to that) bo b] |:uArTt)A]t 
b' 6|fieAi)DACA]b, A?;ur n)A]t f|D »)lo]t iOD3AbcA (fit to be 
received) a ce]fc a]|i fti]teADDACAib. 

From the conjugation of these verbs, called in Irish Oramnaar irregular, 
presented to the learner in this and the foregoing lessons, it is seen that they 
are perfectly regular in their nuoabers and persons, and are irreeular only in 
this, that they want certain tenses. 

The tenses which make any show of difficulty to the learner, are the perfect 
and infinitive. 

" In language itself/' says Latham (^ English Language/ p. 336, fourth 
edition), ** there is no irregularity. The word itself is only another name 
for our ignorance of the processes that change words." Again, " The whole 
•cheme of language is analogical." 



BEMABES ON EACH OF THE IBREGULAB YEBBS, AND ON THS 

SECONDABY OB ACQUIBED TENSES. 

1. Be||t]n), / bear or bring forth, wants only the perfect, 
which it borrows from an obsolete verb, ]tu3A]n7, Ibrmed, 
very likely, from |io, very ; and cu3A]id, I bring, give, be- 
stow. In the future tense indicative, and that of the condi- 
tional, e of b6||i is long bfe|]tf:Ab, or b^A|ipAb; future passive, 
b6A|tpA]t ; conditional, b^A|i|:A]i)D--passive, b§A|t^A]&e ; in 
the infinitive or verbal noun the position of the final |i (being 
A liquid letter) is changed, and made to coalesce with the 
initial b, thus : 

Infinitive participle, b|te|c, breh (and not be^tec). 

2. The verb, be^jt^fi), I give, pr. veirhim^ distinguished 
from the former by the letter b being aspirated, has, as it 
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were, two liandmaids, which supply it with tenses, not only 
the imperative, perfect indicative, and infinitive, which are 
found wanting, but other tenses which it does not want. 
These assisting verbs are cu^a^ti? and CAbftAftt) (contractedly 
for CAbA|]t]n)). From cAbAfft alone it borrows the impera- 
tive and infinitive, and along with the regular form b&A|t|rAb 
supplies to the future the secondary form cAb<N|t|:A6 (pr. 
thowarfadh), I shall give. 

Imperative mood. 

SiDgular. Plural. 

••• ••• CAb|tAn)U|f, thowramush, 

CAbA^]t, pr. thower, CAbfiAfb, thowree, 

CAb|tA6 f^, thowroo, CAb|tA|&]f, thowrddeeih. 

The infinitive, CAbA||tc, tlwwarth. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 

be]ft|tp, cii5A]n), and cAbfiA|n); passive, prese.^<f, (indicative 
and imperative), beiitceAft, cu5CAYt, cAbA|tCA|t. 

Habitual Present. 

be|)teAi?0 n?^> cu5AT}T} it)6, and cAb|tAi)0» ti)^« 

Imperfect. 
be||t|i)i), and cuja]!)!). 

The perfect is from the verb cu3A]n) alone, as shown in 
last Lesson: the perfect passive is cu3a^, from the perfect 
active. 

ft 

NoTB. — The verb cAbAftt* give, seeini to be derived from the verb 
bemin?! Itself, and a certain prefix expressive of beinfft essence, a thing, a real 
gift ; and appear!- g to be related in meaning, and very likely derived from 
the old verb, z'a, am, is, are, which is found in the present tense of the votb 
bo bei6, to be — of which said z'a, the infinitive, would be *' C4x6/' a being, an 
essence, a reality, C:{xbe]tt]n) or cAbAiitiri). then means, I give in realitv, 1 
bestow, confer a gift, favour, or the like. With this meaning it h»B a certain 
furce and strength, which the verb bemim has not, and is on that account 
employed solely in that mood— the imperative — in which command, entreaty, 
is implied, and in the infinitive, because that mood, being a verbal noun, con* 
veys the idea of imparting gifts, ca&A|ic (cAbA|icAr — a gift bestowed.) 

The future tense of CAbAiTi, although composed of two 
JjUables, receives not the suHix ocAb, but f Ab, the future 
sufBx peculiar to verbs of the first conjugation — like the 
simple verb bei|i, for derivative and compound verbs follow 
in most instances the analogy of their primitives and sini'* 
pies. 
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Obs. 1. — The correct spelling is CAb<\|tf;Ab, suffixiiig-|:Ab 
to the root c^bAifi, which is preserved throughout, and not 
the phonetic spellincr ciubfiAb, employed by Dr. Keating, by 
the translators of the Protestant version of the Bible, and 
others. 

Obs. 2. — According to Dr. Johnson the verb " give" in 
English has twenty-two different meanings, primary and 
secondary, and receives nine others additional from the 
accessary aid of prepositions and adverbs, such as zVz, outj 
over^ upy off, (as, give «/?, give over, give out, &o). These 
several meanings — primary, secondary, and accessory — the 
verb beift^n) (cAbjiAiii)) in Irish receives. But it is necessary 
to remark that CAb^f]t, be] ft, and CU5 have the meaning ot 
befft, bear, bring, convey, carry, along with that which signi- 
fies give; as, c<xbA]|t cw^^rt) ipo CAp^l, bring hither to me 
my horse ; CAbA]]t u^]n) ai? c-olc yo, take away from me 
the evil; tn^ ye le]f ax) itjeub a b| ajati), he brought 
with him all I had in possession. Thus the verb CAbA]|i 
conveys in Irish ideas apparently opposed one to the other. 



VOCABULARY. 



tl6bAf m. 3 dec. from a6, ar e eiient; 
and bA, in life, livin-i, or e .citing 
life, vitality; (1) an insirunuent, 
especially of music; (2) a ha- 
bitation, fortress, palace; A6bA 
ceoil, an instrument of music ; 
A^ur CU5 re len* Aijn a A6bA 
f^]f) ]Aty, and he brought them 
with him to his own dwellinf^s. 

2SIU6&, adj. ancient ado aU6& (adj), 
in ancient times, formerly. Prom 
this Keltic root the Latin word 
** allodium/' freehold, ancient, or 
independent possession of land — 
a term for which there has been 
discovered no satisfactory deriva- 
tion,appear8tobave been formed. 
Allodium is opposed in meaning 
to feudum, a fief, or feefarm, t e., 
land held from a patron, for 
which the client promises fidem, 
faith, or dutiful service. Taking 
feudum, or, as it was at first 
spelled foedum, to be derived 



from the Keltic i?ob, the sod, 
turf, or earth, it means mere 
possession of the soil tor one's 
use, but not to have the allodium, 
or original ancient right and title 
to it which the patron, or chief 
lord, enjoys. 

5ao7r./., age. 

Uox, m, a sect, a class of people ; An 
Z'Aoy 65, the young ; aij c-AOf 
AorcA, the aged ; At) c-Aor ceojl, 
musicians ; Aor r^AnnjA i)a cU^t* 
XACt the race of playing of the 
harps— «\e., harpers. 

t)|c, gen. b^AtA, life, existence; fAti 
b|c, in the world, in existence ; 
A|ft b]C, at all ; bu]ne A]tt b|6, 
any person at all; Welsh, byd« 
As a prefix it implies everlasting | 
as, b|&-beo, ever-living, eternal. 

b|te]tdAri), gen. bfte]6eAii)Ai), irr. 3d 
d. a judge, from b?teit, to bear, 
to bring forth, therefore, to bring 
forth in the mind, to judge of a 
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thing, to discerDf to past sea- 
tence. 
t)tveiteAri)nAr, a judgment ; ija CAb- 

Ain (giv«) bne]fceAii)nAr ^m 
Aon noAc, do not judge any 
body. 

ClAnr-AC, /. a harp ; from cl;^nt a 
music board, and X]teAC, pacify- 
ing. 

t>Ai}A, bold, daring; from no, bad, 
contrary te; and aha, agreeable. 
The prefix n)3An. is an adj. sig- 
nifying foolish, wanton (English 
"merry" is nearly like it). From 
n)eAtt is derived the noon nyeine, 
or n)iTte, wanton folly, madness, 
A|n n)Tne, mad, in a transport. 
^eAft-bi^nA, therefore, means 
fool-hardy. 

leioO^r, n. 1st d. gen. lejoir, a cure, 
remedy, medicine, healing, act of 
curing. From le)^, (pr. Ihey), 



m. gen. leA^A,a physician, Eng- 
lish, leech ; Germ. lech. 

l^Toin), cure, heal. 

lei^ (ley-ee), Scotch Gaelic, leugh, 
rf^ad thou; Latin, lege, read; 
leiQeAD, learning a lesson ; pe^rt 
leioin, a man of learning. 

locc,/. a fault; &o ge|5 locc, found 
fault. 

locc AC, adj. faulty. 

loccu?^, V. find fault. 

Ioccu^a6, the act of blaming, cen- 
suring. 

5e]nnj (pr. shinm). singing, playing, 
creating melody in any way, 
vocal or instrumental ; eolAc Atjn 
r^Tnn), skilled in music; ^75 
reinn) Asur A]5 bAiijfA, playing 
and dancing. 

Cai5, V. understood. 

C|5, V. comes. (See Thirty-fifth Les- 
son, Vocabulary to Exercise lvi.) 



EXERCISE XCVII. 

(Selections from Dr. Geoffry Keating's '* History of Ireland," p. lii). 

<Do Je^b (got, found) n)^\t At) 5-cfeAbDA locc A]]t ai) ao]|* 
fe^onxv (of playing) i)a 5-cl^]trAC ai)1) 6||t|i)o; ^suf a beffi 
DAC |tA]b ceol At)t)CA (that they were not possessed of a 
knowledge of music), jf coftbA]!, i)^|i b|ie|ceAib fe-f ai) A]|t 
ceol Y^o n)-b|c, A5uf 50 b'A|Yt|6e (especially) A]]t ai) 5-ceol 
i)5ao8aIac (Gaelic) fo i)a b-&lT*eAi)i), A]]t fD-bejC Ai)eolAC 
*f i)A |t|A5lACA|b beAOAf (that appertain to it) le^f, bo. 
SAO]l|n) i)AC A]t cu]3 (undei-stood) ScADibuitfc 5U|i Ab (for 
bu6, wa^i) ArblA|6 bo h] 6|]te 'di)-a mseACc, f a le|C (apart, 
separate), le] f^fO* atpa]! bori)A|0 b|5 (gen. case of beAj, 
Jraail), A5uf oa b-"A|fle (ihe nobles) A5uf i)a b-ollATbA|i) 
bo b| iDUce (in her [Ireland]) ai)d All6b 5ujt cun)AbA]t bftefc- 

eAtt)IMr» l^lSlOff Kl^l^^^^C* ^^^'Ij ^S**r ItlAjlACA CjODCe 

(certain) bo b] A]]t but) aoo ft|]t|i)t), A5Uf ti)A|i fji) Djoft 
coeAfbA (honest) bo ScAD]bu|ifc bfie]ceAii)OAf n)eA|t-6^t)A 
bo 86At}A6 Ai]t ceol i)a b-ftlTteAi}i) bo loccujAb ; A5Uf ]f 
]oi?3DAb l|on) (and it is [lopgnAb] a wonder to me — Irish 

idiom, with me) i)A]t l6]5 CAii)b]iei)nr Oi|i 

D^ b-|:u|l fAO bic t)\6 ]f n?6 Apo a tbolApt) CArpKneofif 
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e]|ieADPAi3 t)A ADt)f At) ceol 3^o^^l^c ; A3 f o ida^i a bef ft 
f Ai) CA]b]b]l ceAbi)A (same chapter) ; " At)i) a A6bA|b ceo|l 
ATbA]0 bo 5e]btrt) (I find) b|CCfoU (the diligence) ai) Cfo^d 
1*0 (of this people) fornolcA it)A]t bo b-^u]l|b CA]t At) Ujle 
C]i)eA6 bV b-pACAtpAit cl|fce 50 borpeAfbA.*' 






FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

(3) The verb clu]r), hear. 

The third in order is clu]i), " hear," which in the for- 
mation of its tenses is regularly formed after the model of 
the first conjugation ; except that ( 1 ), its regular perfect, 
**clu]r)eAf," is commonly, by metathesis, or rather substi- 
tuting I in place of 1), written and pronounced *' cuAlAf 
(irregular); and (2), that the infin. and part, form is "clof. 
Clu|r)eAf, the reg. perf. is not uncommon. This verb, 
cluji), may therefore be safely ranked among the regular 
verbs, yet it is here retained to conform to received notions, 
which regard it as irregular. 

With the infin., clof, the following terms in the Keltic 
and foreign dialects seem to have a strong affinity : 

Noun,cluAr, ear, that which has (cl6f) hearing; 
••• clu, report, fame, reputation-^what the public 
hear of one. 
Welsh, cli/Wf hearing. 
Greek, kAvco, to hear on report. 
Latin, clueo^ to be talked of, to be reputed. 
L'ish, clucAC, adj. renowned, famed. 
Greek, kXvtos and icAvriKos, renowned, famed. 
Latin, iucly t\xs. 

EXERCISE XCVIII. 

THE TREES AND THE HATCHET. 

Na C[IA]I) A5Uf Al) CUAC. 

A wood-man (peA]t-ATi)u]b) came into a forest (co|ll) to 
ask the trees to give him a handle (cop) for his axe (C11A5). 
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It was not mticli he asked, and therefore the large trees con- 
sented (ca5 AOoca3A6) to give him the humble ash (|!U|i)- 
feAD, and |:ufnfeo5). No sooner had he fitted tlie handle 
in the axe than he began to fell (5eAtt|tA8) the noblest trees 
in the wood. The oak, witnessing the destruction (rl^b) 
that was made, said in a whisper (a]5 of ir]ol) to the cedar 
(feubA]t), •* We lost ourselves when we gave him the ash." 
(bo CA]lAmA|t f jw ffe|i) *DttA|]t cu3AfDA|i b6 Ai) fn|t)feo5.) 

When the rich surrender the rights of the poor, they give 
a handle (to be used) against themselves. 

(4) <t)^AQ. The verb b^Ai). " do,^ act, make, is in mean- 
ing like the I>atin facia. It borrows the perfect from the 
verb 3T}f6ftt7, I act; root, 5i)]OTf)» a. an act; and also the 
imperfect, 5i?|6)00) I used to do. 

Perfect. 

1 nistjeAf, 1 T^iSi?An)Att. 

2 Tti5t)ir, 2 it|50AbA|i. 

3 ttiSDe fe, 3 |t]5i)AbAfi. 

The regular perfect of 5016 it ii)T6eAr> which, with the prefix \ko incor- 
porated, becomes ttioQ^Ar (o asp). In the modern spelling ^ (asp) is changed 
into n, for sound's sake. The infinitive is beAoAb — old form, beAoAri}. The 
labjunctiye or secondary form of the verb after the particles, hac, ijf, 50, is 
be^^nn^jn) ; as, bem re 19AC qbeix^nAini (subjunctive mood), he says that I 
do not do ; and perf. boAttn^r ; beift re dac nbeAttnA|6 nye ah ceA|tc, he 
says that (subjunctive perfect) I did not do the-rigbt-thing (justice). 

t)eAn is very likely compounded of bo and 5n]6iii). That it is so, is seen 
more plainly from the spelling of the secondary or subjunctive form of the 
verb, viz , bf 017^0 Afri) — 50 n-bfoooDAin;, that I do. This form is clearly derived 
from bo and 5n|6|n) ; beAo, in process of time, assumed the present form 
from the older, bfoi75A]ii). 

(5) Deiji. All the tenses of be||i]fD are regular, except 
the perfect, bubft^f; the imperative, AbAift; and the sub- 
junctive, Ab]tAflD. . 

4)ub|tAf=bo be]|ieAf (bo, sign of the perfect, be]|ieAf), 
perfect tense, from the verb bef|t|n7, 1 bear, bring fortii^ out^ 
&c. 

2lbA:|i, 8ay,=A, an intensitive particle, and be]|t. 

2tb|t0kirn, I say, is composed of a, and bejftfn). The infini- 
tive is, bo ji^6, to say. The passive of Abfi^in) is AbAitcAjt; 
of be]|t|it), be|[tceA|i; perfect, bubp^f, active; bub|iA6, 
passive. • 
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EXERCISE XCIX. 

HV C-]oU|t AjUf ^t) f |0?>TJAC. 

THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

DobibAji loUjt A5Uf no'JiJ^c A b-f Ab A|Tf)f|]te 'i)ija ij-be^J 
£oTi)U|tfAi)A b* A ce|le, ad c-|oUft A|]t b^ft]t c|ia|1) ^i|ib, 

A5Uf A1) f|01)OAC A 5-clA]f |!A0| l)-A boijt). L^ A]|l|6e 'l)UA]H 

bo b] At) fioi)i)AC ATt)U|3 ^AO] 'i) c||t, bo |t|Oi)e ad ioIajh 
loi)i)fU]8e A]|i A cujle^i) 05 A5Uf bo c6|5 le]ce 6, b 'a 
ueAb bo f AO|l f] A be^r co ^|tb Af beAlUc ao c-nootjAjJ. 
'NaA]]t CA|t)|c AO f|07)DAC A bA^le bo Ctt3 f] f A0| 'At) folafi 
b-CAob Ai) beA|tcA ]reAlcAi5 bo msDe n, Ajuf b' ]A|i|i b* 
lTi)p]6e AV cu]le^o 65 uA]ce. 'flaA||i bo coi)i)A||ic f| ijac 
tiAb AOi) TbA]c A151) be|C A15 bfeAijA6 ]fDpj6e, bo f5|ob aw a 
beul cjioiUfe-ivo a b] a b-ce|i)e 3A|i|t b], Ajuf bo cu]]t f ao| 
'1) 5-cfiA^D, lAfA]fi A l]0o Ai) c-]oIa|i U aij-casIa b| ^^\t) 

A5Uf b'A b-^l, A3Uf A CU||l b* UaIaC A]|IC] Al) CU|le^O A 

6fulqu5 fi A||t b^ll Ai]t iiDpi6e, CAbA]|tc A]|t A]f, 

N| 'I Al) CjOft^!) fAOjt 5 SlOjAlCAf PA ll)ttlOC||te fAOj, Ajft 

A beAijADij f fe f Ub. 

Observations on the Irregvlar verbs — continued^ 

(6) pA5. In f A5, get, find, the sixth of the irregular 
verbs, the only tenses not following the normal moae of 
conjugation are (iruAjtAf*), the perfect active, and (f uajiaS ; 
and f mc), the perfect passive ; with f u^Jido, would get^ the 
conditional. 3^|biTt) (like 5AbA]n)), a verb of kindred mean- 
ing, signifying to gety supplies, most commonly ,the imperfect^ 
future^ and conditional tenses. 

'pfijc, was founds al hough not much employed in writ- 
ten or spoken Irish, is still not unfrequently read and heard. 

(7) )*e]C. The Gaelic verb, signifying to see, to look aty 
is expressed in Irish by the term |:e]c, see (vide) and c\6\n). 
In the imperative mood the word ATt)AYtc is ususlly heard, 
and beA|tc; Gr., b4pK(o» 

lpe]C}n) and c|&]rt) are each conjugated regularly. In 
the perfect, however, coi)i)A|iCAf, I saw, is the form. This 
term, coi5i)A|tCAf, is equal to '* coij," together (Latin, con), 
and beA|tcAp ConnACAry I saw, is another form nearly as 
common, derived from coo, co, and ^e]ceAf , regularly formed 
from |:e|C| see* The inf. is irreg. fe]cy]r)% and by the inter- 
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change of c and f — ^eifcfn, to which z is sometimes annexed 
for the sake of strength, thus,^e|f*c]i)c. The perfect passive 
is, strangely enough^ *' ^ACAf," as well as " cooi)A|ica8/' 

(8) The irregular features of fi]3, reach ; and of (9) ce|6, 
go, have been already shown (see p. 320). 

Kl3 makes its inf. jiocca^o; and c6|8, inf., ©o 6iil. 

(10) The conjtigation of the verb c|5]n), I come, should 
be well known, for its use in Gaelic is very common, being 
employed with the compound pronoun l^«Jii)» with me, leAc, 
with thee, le]f, with him, &c.) to express the English words 
can, could; as, 

T^I5 If OTt), / can — literally, it comes with me# 

7^)5 leAc, thou canst. 

^15 l^ir* ^^^ <^^'* »• Cf5 le]ce, she can, 
tA]r)]C \\oxi)^Iwas able, Icould — literally, it came with me. 
CfOCfAi^ l|ort), I will be able; conditional, qocfAfOt); 
infin. bo ceACC. 

VOCABULARY. 

SlibleAfy misfortune, ill-luck; from 

Ati). a negative particle, andle^r, 

luck. 
drvAc, help, power. 
t)AttAri)A]l, opinion. 
C\eAcc^ y. to practine, to experience, 

to exercise. 
t)ul, a trap, a snare. 
eAr5A]6eAcc, lightness, fleetness, 

smartness, the fact of being re« 

lieved of an incumbrance. 
|^oi)Aii)A&, jeering, gibing, mocking; 

EXERCISE C. 

2lu S|0I)1)AC 5AI) |A|tb<xU 

fl)o 5AbA6 SjODijAC Ai)0 bal, A^fi Slte^tt) iA|tbA|l t)oc b* 
^e^|ifi letr **f^3A|l" 'i)i) A 6]Ai5 '^^ '^^1^ s^bcA A]|t |?Ab* 
'NuA]|t b'^(]t|5 fe AttjAC |:aoi 'o c-f aosaI, bo " ^ACAf" bd 
30 i)-b6AD|:A|6e fOijAiijAb ^ao|. B'^e'^T^ft le]f h'^x^ 'ija 
e^fbA JAftbA^l; acc 6 CAftlA 17a6 |tAb ^jtAC Apt, bu6 tbiAi> 
le|f Ai) bA|l A b' ^e-Siiiii a cu|i A]|i a ArbleAf. Uime r|t>, 
"CU5" fe cuiiieAO tyo tja r|O!)0A]5 a ccacc 30 b-ii]le A15 
b^|l. 'NiiA]f% b|b<x]t u]le cfiuii)i3ce bo lAbA|rt leo ija b|iiA- 
CAjtA fo. '* N|'l ^fof A]3 oeAC A3Aib A]ii b|C beo, CAb h ad 
Ui; fo-c]to|6eACc* A3Uf feAr5tt»6eACCA ca ojirp Aijoir Ain 5AC 



(from ro or foj, respect, enter- 
tainment; nAm^b, an enemy, 
i.«., the entertainment given a 
foe ; mockery.) 

lAttbAl, a tail ; (from ]Ati« aft, behind, 
and bAll, a member.) It is pro- 
nounced as if niAbAl, transposing 
] and n respectively. 

5octioT6eACc (from fo, happy, and 
cfto]6e, a heart), light-hearted** 
ness, ease of mind. 
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fe Al) CA^]tbe A1)0]r ^6]0 CA Al)l) ]A|tbAl. B-f?U]l Tt)A]C A]|t 

b|C bo ffOooAC Ai)D? Nj'l c]i)ce: ]f ii)6fi ai) c-ioi)5I)a6 c^ 
ojiTi) 5tt|t JIac f |b leif co f AbA f o ? le bu]t leAf a cuft 
|tOTf)A|b b| f 01)1) Ai)ii)0]t ojinj ai) corbTtAS fo a 6feAi)A8 bAOfb. 
**'pe]C|6," bo "CU3" Ti)|fe foiDplA bAO|b — 6||t ]f |:e^|iyi 
f oiDpU i)A ceAjAf 5 ; poillnseAD!) ai) 51)1011) be^3-|i)C]i) An 
ce beffteAr At) coii)Ai|ile. <DeAi)A]6 ii)a|i f^i), tdaji bo 
|iI5t)e fDife. 6aii)|6 b|ob pA ]A]tbAlA 5|t^i)A f ji) o '0 U fo 

AIDAC. 

2l||t AI) coii)A]|ile fo A"clof/' bo "ca]1)]c*' feAi)cnoi)i)Ac 
A UtCAin A5af CU5 iDAji TO f |teA5|tA8 : 

"S^ 11)0 bA|tATi)Ail, A 6u|i)e Ti)uii)C|i|5, dac Aii)lAi8 b^Aftf a 
con)Ci]]Ae uaic, bA ii)-bA f e^bjit leAC b' ]A]tbAl f §|i) f^SAjl 

A1|t Alf." 

Tn the shortest compass the fullest elucidation of the irregular as well 
as the regular verbs has been, la the foregoing Lessons, presented to the 
reader. 

The irregular verbs have been grouped so as to give to the ten only the 
same inflection as fkr as possible. 

Few as the number of irregular verbs is, they could well be made fewer. 
Some verbs in Irish form, it is true, their infinitive mood and participles 
differenily from the regular mode, but they are notion this account, irregular. 
To increase the amount of irregularities " is the last art that the philosophic 
grammarian is ambitious of acquiring. True etymology reduces irregularity 
by making the rules of grammar not exclusive but generaL*' — Latham on the 
English Language, p. 336. 

^g** The verb ^c, eek, eat (Latin, erf-o), changes c into 
f in the future and conditional tenses. JTF^^y ^ shall eat; 
^ofiJA]!)!), 1 would eat. 

The change from r to r is phonetic ; the use of o before it, as found in 
MSS., arises from collating the vowels broad with broad. 

VOCABULARY. 

leir, leite, Ijiji?, l]b, leo) ; ^n- 
bui^, to hoist ; root, t^n^, high ; 
Mon), with me ; loAc, with thee, 
&c. 

Jeopardy, 5916; Atiprm 5a6a, tim6 
of jeopardy, danger, commotion, 
distress from without, perseca« 
tion. 

Sportsman, ireAft r^lls^* literally, a 
man of hunting, re] 156 being gen« 
case of rd]l5. 



Crane, contt. 

Fat, adj. n^iiiAit, meit, wmni (fat- 
ness,) n9e]6, rule. 

Goose, /. se ; Gr., x4«' (ch and g are 
commutable letters); German, 
gan»; Anglo-Saxon, ^dt; Latin, 
anser, m. and/ ; Ger, ganser. 

Get off (to), get away, hoist one's 
sails, get out of a place which is 
dangerous, is expressed by the 
words i&|ibu$A6 Ifoip, (leAc* 
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EXERCISE CI. 

Yi0k 36a6a (pr. gd-oo-a — a short), A3Uf t)^ cofi]tA. 

L^ ^I|ti6e bo bibAft 3eA8A Ajuf co]t]tA A15 ]ce At|t AOi) 
fi)ACA|tte A5ur bo ca|Dic da fift r«ll3« ojiftA* b*2lfibu|5bA|i 
DA conttA leo, 6j]t b|bA|t eAbcjioiD; acc da 5eA6A a h] cfioiD 

^O'^r TtAIDAft 5AbA8 |Ab. 

21dd AifDril^ 5^^^ If poftuf bo 'd iDaiDCftt zils, 5AD rne^c 
5AD TDAOD9 &ftbu5A6 leo. 

VOCABULARY. 



Allow, V. Iei5t ceAbuig, bem ceAb, 
would not allow, h] lei5FA(&; q^ac 

Cur, cuiUe^n. 

Fodder, po^Att, ^er., yWer/ Dan., 

Jbeder; Anglo-Saxon, fodher; 

Bng., fodder,' Latin, fodrum,) 

From rot>, the sod, earth ; and 

Aft, ploughing, springing from ; 



hence, provender ; everything 

that supports beasts. 
SftAb, V. to stop, to binder, to keep 

all to one's self, to cram. 
3ttAbATtte, a hinderer ; a mean fellow 

who keeps all he can, and annoys 

others. 
Manger, njAnftAc, iQAiOfe^tt. 
Miserable, fUAfuc. 



EXERCISE CIL 
THE DOG IN THE MAKGEB. 

A dog made bis bed in a manger, and, lying on the pro- 
vender, he would not allow the horses to touch any. ^^ See," 
said one of them, *^ what a miserable cur I that neither can 
eat it himself, nor will he allow those to eat it who can.** 

Never act the cur through selfishness. 

Na b] bo 5]tAbA]|te 50 beo. 

IMPERSONAL TERES. 

According to the strict meaning of the term impersonal 

there is, in Gaelic, only one — bAft l|on)| methinks; bA|i 

le]f f:&|D) he thinks himself, in his own opinion; b^ft is, 

perhaps, a form of be] ft, says. 

Verbs, like the English, ** it appears," videtur (Latin), are in at great a 
variety ia Irish as in English. But no philosophic writer can admit that 
this class is impersonal, since the. pronoun or sentence is, manifestly, tha 
tnbjectof such verbs, which are, withal, invarii^ly fomd in the third person. 
Hence, ia point of fact, auch Terbs are not impersonal. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

These are more numerous. For the English "quoth he," 
the Irish equivalents are, '^ A]lt f e,'' and oft f e ; ol f e ; Ab 
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f:<\b (lie relates). There are others — |?a^8, he resigns^ yields ^ 
p|b|ft, he knows ; x)\ fuU|ft (which is, very likely, from i)]6, 
a thing^ and ^alA]|t, necessary)^ it is necessary ; CA]tlA, it 
happened; co]tcA|i, he fell "2l||i/* saysy takes f final, 
when followed by a vowel ; as, A]Tif ai) LAOC-ceo|l 3Tt|D, 
" says the warrior bard.*' — Song, The Minstrel Boy — Irish 
Melodies. 

VOCABULARY. 

bfteAttjUT^ (from bfteit), perceive I CfteAc, plunder, booty; mo dfte^ 
judge, look into, observe. | my ruin, alas ! my woe ! 

£XERCIS£ cm. 
8(0 iqAC-bub Ajuf 9A Ti)AbAi6 aIIa. 

THE RAVEN AND THE WOLVES. 
4)' jAjtn ^lAC A]|l 1)A fDAbAl6 aUa |lO]01> b' A 3-C|ieAC 

tiACA, niA]t 5eAU 3U|i ]tAb fe 'i)1)a 5-cu]beACc A||t feAb ad 
Ue, Acc *' cu5AbAn'* aij f |teA3|iA6 fo b5. N] f ii)i>i)e, 
Acc Ai) cfieAC bo leAi) cu 5 Ajuf CA]|t|r f 11) (moreover) bo 
*'8eAi)pV cjteAC b]i)i)pfeit) bA b-cu|cpAn)U]f (if we should 
have fallen). 

N| fe A]|t AD |iub A 3t)]8eAf bu^ue, acc ah iTrc|i) le a 
30l6ceAft 6 If c6|jt bu|i)o b|teACDU3A6. 

EXERCISE CIT. 
THE TWO MEN AND THE HATOHET. 

There were two men (bei|ic) travelling (f lubAl) together 
along the same road, when one of them met with a hatchet, 
which he took up and said, ^* Behold, what I have found.' 
'' Do not say * V (rn]fe), says the other — say ' we' (f lOO-ije) 
have found.' " After a short time it happened that the party 
who lost the hatchet came up and seized (3Ab^ the man who 
had it, as the thief. " Oh," said he, " ' we are undone,*' 
(r^ fj!)!) cA|ic). "Do not say •we,' say ' I,'" replied kit 
companion, '' for it is not right that one should have a share 
in the danger (5A6) without having hQd a share in the pro- 
fits" (cAiitbe). 
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ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word that shows the time, manner, or circumstances of 
an action ; as, John walks hastily ; John walks with haste ; " with haste," 
or " hastily/' points out the manner of John's walking. The expression 
** with haste" is as much an adverb as that other ending in " ly/' according 
to Dr. Priestly, who defines adverbs to be (1) ** contractions of sentences ; 
or (2) clauses of sentences, serving to denote the manner and other circum- 
stances of an action." 

(1) In the eleventh lesson, page 49, part I., it is shown that adverbs ir> 
Irish are formed from adjectivesi by employing immediately before the latter 
the preposition 50, with (equal to eon or cum, Latin), as, T^oAd, new ; 50 
i)u>\6, newly, de novo. This class corresponds with those denominated by 
Dr. Priestly ^* contractions of sentences." 

(2) There is another class which are nothing else than " clauses of sen- 
tences." composed of prepositions, nouns, pronouns. It is of these latter 
the present Lesson shall treat. They are common to every language ; as* 
wherefore, i. e., for which ; therefore, i.e., for thai ; quam-ob-rem (Latin) ; 
guem-ad-modum, sciUcet (soire-licet) ; videlicet (videre-licet) ; pour^quoi 
(French), 

ADYEBBS. 



21 b-|!^b, a- far ; from a, in ; and ]:Ab, length. 

21 b-pAb Af fo, far hence (in relation to time or place). 

21 b-fAb ito^iije, long before (in time or place), 

21 5-c6ft), far off (&om a, in ; and c&^p^ dat. case of C|ai), 
remote, distant, foreign, tedious), as to time; ^f c|Ar> 
l]on) z^ cu An7U]5, I feel you are long absent; as to 
place ; if pAbA o* t) Iah) a c^ a 3-cfe]0, one is far 
removed from the (friendly) hand that is in a forei<rn 
land ; cfAi), n ; plur., c|Aoca ; c^ fe i)a *' C|ai)ca" 6 
coot)A]|i0 me cu, it is ages since I saw you — I have 
not seen you this age. 

21 5-corT)ou|6e, always, continuously; from a, and corboui^e, 
abode; hc^ abidingljf. 

2ln)AC, out. 

21rpa|5, without, outside. The difference between atda^ 
and ATi7U]3 is, that the one is connected with a verb 01 
motion ; a?, ce|6 An)Ac, go out ; the other with a verb 
of rest; as, c^ me Aii)i;|5, I am without. 

^n^ f t to-morrow. 
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tA A]|i i)A mA][ieAC, to-morrow. 

2l||i A^f, back. 

2l||i AD ;8i8bA|i X]Vj therefore. 

2lj]t bAll, on the spot, presently, very soon. 

2l|]t b]c, at all, in the world. 

H]\i 6]3|t), with difficulty. 

EXERCISE CV. 
2lt) ]:aoIcu A^uf At) c|iettbA]6. 

THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 

43o bi TDAbj^b aUa add, a b^ "a b-fAb'* a^j bjieA^ 
(watching) a]|i c|teub CAOfiAig, acc i)|0|i ]t]i)!)e fUb (slaugh- 
ter) A|n b|c 0]tfiA. 6| ^eA|i Ai) c|i6|b a ** j-coTbDUjbe" 

|!A01 ATTJltAf DAC ]tA]b ADD ACC SAbA^S 43' "PAI), Ap n)AbA6 

DATDAbAC A b-fAb AifDfi[te (a length of time) 'od ^ 6e^J- 
con)u|if AID 3AD ^3c6i|i A||i b^c a 6eADA6. ♦* p^ 6ei|ie'' (at 
last) bo fA0|l AD c]teubA]6 5U|i cA]tAb ceADfA (gentle) fe, 
A3uf "a||i ad ^6bAfi f|D" (therefore) ca]|i r&, A13 but 6 
bA]le b6 — DA CAOfiAiJ ]:AOf d-a ctt|tArt). N| cu]|*3e (no 
looner) p«A]]t fe ]?a]11 (opportunity) 'da bo cu]c ai|i da 

(3A0]tA]3 boCCA A3Uf ]t]DDe flAb A3Ur C]teAC (spoil) 0]t|tA. 

flf3 ceACc A bA]le bo 'd c|teAbA]6 coDDA]|tc fe ad c-^|i 
n)6\i A |i|DDeA6 fAb A*f b| fe **Art?u|3," A3uf s^yi: awa- 
b^T) n)6fi td6 1 ctt^l TDe ad iDeab fo 'DUAjit tn^ iDe Ctt|tAn) ido 

CA0|tAf3 ^o blCeATDHAC. 

Jf TDeAfA CAjlAb feAllcAC 'da DATDAb foUufAC. 

VOCABULARY. 



Con)A]ttc,/ 2 (fee. protection, favour, 
patronage ; as, in the Litany, 
cu]ttAn)Ui& T?W P^Tfl V^O] *>o 
cofpA]Tic, we put ourselves under 
thy protection (*'we fly to thy 
patronage/') The word is spelled 
thus, con^AttAjc, in many places. 
It is derived from corQ, together, 
with; and AfiAC, aid, power. 
This latter is itself from the root 
ftfi, t plough, and means (1) 
supporting, defending, (2^ the 
power to support and defend; 
AttAf, a habitation, comes from 
the same root. 



^ATtt, 9. watch, observe, attend. 

FA||te C/ar-ye), (1) watching, watch- 
fulness ; (2) a watch, hour of 
the night, a timepiece, or watch ; 
(3) the vigil-hour, or dawn, 
"trAine t)A tijAi&ije," the dawn 
of morn; lucr }:Ajne (people- 
of* watching), watchmen; ciyoc- 
ITATttd, a watch-hill — a special 
name applied to many hills 
through the country ; hence the 
word Y:A]Tte of itself signifies (4) 
the top ofa hill, height. •*|:Aitte" 
is the exclamation addressed by 
the peasantry to one in danger, 
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implying *' watch," *- be on your 
guard/* " take care." It is a mi- 
litary term also, as Dr. Keatiog 
remarks, like that of Frenchmen, 
** ffardez" One is astonished at 
Stanihurst's ignorance and im- 
pudent glibness, deriving this 



exclamation of the Irish soldiersb 
in the hour of danger, from the 
term Pharao, King of Egypt^« 
one instance out of the countless 
calumnies which ignorance of the 
people and of their language have 
given birth to. 



EXERCISE CVI. 

21 be||i ScAD]btirt|x AO cAi) b^b 6?iniODAi3 ^^3 cori)|iAC 
(contending in battle), tjo a|3 buAU6 a ce|le 30 **i)-Ab|iAfb" 
Ti)A|t cOTnA]]tc, be 3ac Aftb Pharo ! Pharo ! A3Uf fAO]l|8 
pe-f AD (and he thinks) 3ii|t Ab' 6 'i) b-pocAl, PbAjtAO, b' 
Afori) bo ]t|3 t)A Bsipce cleACCAb leo, njAjt comA|]tc 6; 318 
V] no]t bd fio; If ]opAO ^ -^S^r (for it is the same as) 
♦* pAiiie, ]rA||ie 5," A13 |ici6 leff ao |tO|po e^le (the other 
party) a be|c Ai]t a 3-co|rb^Ab Ari)A|l a be|]t ao )^|iaocac 
^^ gardez^ gardeZi* Ap cao bo C|6 fe a corbujtfA Apo SUAjf 
(danger). 

ADYEBBS. 

2li)t) Afce, near, nigh; Afce, t>., fAice, nearness; from 
fccuf, Welsh, a^0«, near, 

21 00 ^f]tbe, on high, 

SIq^U (=d, AD, oil, see ^^ below), over, hither, to this 
side ; al^yays connected with a verb of motion ; as, CA|tft 
aqaU, come over. It is the opposite of adoi), to the other 
side ; as, bul Ai)0t) A3uf adaII, going to that side, and to this 
side, wavering, changing from side to side. 2I900 and ad^U 
convey necessarily the idea of motion. Whenever a state 
of rest is implied, the adverbs employed are a buf (for a 
b-|:o5ttf), on this side ; caU, on that side ; a?, c^ fe a bup, 
he is on this side (not adaU) ; c^ fe caU, he is on the op- 
posite side (not aijod). 

21 buf A3iif caU, here there, Aic, illic; on this side and 
on that (when a state of rest is implied). 

21 000 A3ur adaU, hither, thither, huc^ illuc ; to this side 
and to that (when the idea of motion to a place is conveyed). 

^^ ^Don (1)18 written also aijoU in many instances. On this account, an^ 
because it is in meaning antithetic to aoaU, which ends in U, its derivation 
appears to be from the preposition oil, above, superior, yonder, higher ; and 
Af)^ the ; Afjon, t. e., Anoll=Ao» the, o\i, higher, yonder (cAob, side, or lei6, 
half, being understood) ; (2) i^oAll, hither, to this side, is a contraction for 
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6, Atif oil (o from, At), the. oil, over, above) ;. (3) tA\ is derived from the 
same word, oil, and c, a prepositive, like f. in rUAfi or rather the remnant 
of the preposition &o (omitting o, and changing b into c) ; (4) 4 buf is a 
contracted form of a b- fosur, i.^.', ai) (cAob; fo^nXf the nigh side. 

The particle aii, the prefix to these adverbs, is conridered by Zenss to 
be the article, and not, as others think, the preposition. 

21 ^llob, of yore (for ai) c-am) Allob, the old time; or for 
Am C^n)] Allob, tn the olden time). 

2li) be^f) southward ; or, from the south. 
2lr) o||i, eastward ; or, from the east. 
2to lA]t, westward ; or, from the west 
21 b-cuAfc, northward ; or, from the north. 

Note. — tin teAx, meaningyrom the south, is a contraction fir 6 ^9 6eAt; 
•0 also At) oitti fiom the east ; for 6 At) o\n i ^n ]Aft, from the west ; 6 At) 
1AJX — b,/rom, being omitted. Ui) 6eAf , the south (in the nom. case), is com- 
posed of the article ah, and the word beAf, south, right side ; also At) 6eAr, 
is for At)t) beAf , in the south, according to the grammatical arrangement of 
the context or sentence. — See ** Easy Lessons/' part II , p. 128, second 
edition. 

2lt) i)0cc, tonight; sometimes 0]6ce is added; as, ao 
0|6ce i)0cc, this very night. Greek, wktl ; Latin, node ; 
Saxon, nicht; English, night. 

2lo ]U&, to-day ; ^t) l^ ^v ]u6, this very day ; au jour 
d'huu 

21q i)eAccA]t) externally, for, avv f eAccA|t (the initial f, 
when aspirated, being omitted) ; root, f eAc, apart, outside ; 
feACc<v]t, more apart. 

21do AOi>-pe-Acr, together. 

The word u^f means above^ high ; hence uAf aI (uAf-Al), 
high-born, noble ; uA|f le, nobility. 

So, ^o[* means below ; hence ife^l, low-born, lowly, hum* 
ble ; ^x) c-AOf ]f e^l, the common people. 

Whenever Irishmen wish to express the idea of motion up, or motion in a 
downward direction, UAf and jof take an initial r ; as, ru^r* upwards ; rfor» 
downwards; fUAf A5ur rfor* up and down (active) 

A state of rest above is expressed by fuAf and ffof ; as, zfx\b fuAf (thaid 
huas), they are above ; zfx]^ \\QXt they are below. 

Motion from above is expressed by the form* aii uAf (i €,, b ao uAf) ; 
from below, by au fot (for 6 Aiy for). 

Hence, AouAr signifies down ; as, cAttfi AfiuAf* come down ; i. «., come 
from above ; A^fof, up ; cAttft Anfof , come up ; t. «., from below. 

0|ri, east; xo\w, eastward; lAtt, after, west; n^t^* westward; follow tb* 
lame analogy. The initial r is perhaps ^om the preposition gur* towarda. 
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VOCABULARY. 



CeADo, adj,, tiglitt stiff, »traigbt, 
terse, independent, stubborn, 
hopefal, strong, reliant: nAc 
ze-M}t) cu, are yon not stiff? how 
stiff you are ; ca nje ceAnOf I 
am stiff; civ r^ co zeAfjt) le 
reAfift T)A btt&6iA (pr. braha)i 
he is as independent as the miller 
(^literally, he is as independent 
as the man of the mill) — not in 
any dread of being in want of 
food. l3n^» btUv6, and btto, is 
the Gaelic of hand-mill or quern. 
bft& appears to be of the same 
root as the Irish bfiAc, an arm, 
French, bras, the hand-mill being 
worked by the strength of the 
(bfiAc) arm: 

5^1) e-A5U 50 fcti6|C|rA6 Af) S^f AnA6 
" ceAi)o" 

^ot) ceub Af bo cttu]c, 06 ago blAO]^ 
Ar bo ceAnn* 

Nor dread that the cold-hearted 
(ceAoo) Saxon will tear 

One cord from that harp, or one lock 

from that hair Song, Though 

the last glimpse of Erin. 

CeAnn, having 50 prefixed, becomes 
an adv., meaning stiffly, tightly, 
independently, &c. 

" 50 ceAi)!)." 
CoYering the chains that galled us 

pressingly. — Song, St. Patrick's 

day. 
ZeAift)* a prefix — as, r-^^ enough, 

plenty ; ccAonf a6, a surfeit, as 

much as one can eat, or drink, 

or possess ; 5IAC, hold, receive ; 

ceAi7ry-5lAc, tightly grasp, &c. 
teAQQ, v., press on, moye, force. 



. hasten, tighten, press togettier 1 
Greek, rcaw; lAtin, tendo, te» 
neo; Welsh, iynmi. 

CeAimuf^, «., cause to be tiglit^ 
straight, to fill, to cram. 

CeAQo, fi., dint, force, stiffness, pres- 
sure, le ceAQD AOTfe, from the 
pressure of age, from dint of age. 

CeAODAd, a participal noun; from 
CeAi)!), to fasten, to draw near ; 
A]5 ceAni)A6 le|r« drawing nigh; 
a surfeit,acramming, abundance; 

ir n)A]n5 A tlACA6 Airi bAUiJA7$, 

A5Uf A ceAnT)A6 A]5e f ein, it is 
woful to get (money) on bail« 
and one self having plenty. 

CeAnoACAi), a pincers, a vice, an 
instrument for tightening and 
squeezing. 

Cottc, m, (1) a boar, a hog, **tso 
biA6A6 A b-cottc," to feed their 
hogs; loc Cuittc, Turk Lake, 
Killarney ; and ]tjir OJ^ b-Cottc, 
in Loch Finvoy, county Leitrim ; 
(2) a whale ; hence ]Oir oa b- 
Cofic, Innishturk, near Clare Is- 
land, on the western coast ; (3) 
a torque, a " ring of twisted me- 
tal, generally gold, worn either 
on the neck, round the waist, 
across the breast, or on the 
limbs, as an armilla or finger, 
ring." Many such are every 
year dug up — golden treasures 
of the past.— See Dr. Wilde's 
Catalogue of the Museum, class 
v., p. 70 ; metattie material — 
gold; or *'The Transactions of 
the Kilkenny Archaeological So- 
ciety." 



EXERCISE CVIL 
2lv fe^i>cu. 

At)v A b-Ati), Acc le ze^vv AO]fe b' eultt]5 a lac Ajuf a 
ve^jiz. ai3 r«il3 U thAon b6 11113 n coitc A||t sji^inj 
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cluA]fe, Acc bitifCAb a |:iacU a3U|* b' e]5|i) b^ lei5]i) ^ 
•f) ti>-befc6AC ]n>ceAcc. <D'6|f fo, tA\i)]c fe^jt ija re]l5e 
l«ttAf A5ttf cuj f e f AOfce 30 ze^ryt) : acc cu5 ai) c-feAihcu 
UA^ce Ai) n^ftSI^^ T^ • ^^ ^^S ^ c|iuA|6 fip, Aift bo 
f eAihf oJaitcac ; fe eAfbA b[i]3 Asuf luc A3Uf x)} b|cbA]1 
fODDA b| 0|tn) : ba8 cdifte buf c cu|fi}i)U3A6, 1)] Affi At) vdf 

A C&^f17, ACC A]|i A!) 1)5f A b]8eAf • 

Ma b] bO|]tb le beA3-feAttb):o$At>CA|6 ai)i; At9 a AO|fe 
A3ur A lAise. 

VOCABULARY. 

At the same time, Aimf aii aio ce^bOA. 
Groom, 5]oUa efc. 

His allowance of corn, a co-\\o}im 
A^bAin. 



Rub, cuffQil ; (ai5) cunoilc, rablnng. 
The whole day long» a}\i |:eA6 Aif 



EXERCISE CVIII. 
THE HORSE ANP THE GROOM. 

2li) c-eAC A3uf A1) 31oUa, 

A groom was the whole day long rubbing and fitting 
out his hoise, while, at the same time, he was stealing and 
selling his allowance of com. ^' If you really wish me," 
said the horse, ^^ to look well, give me less of the rubbing 
and more of the com*" 



FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

ADVERBS RESULTING FROM NOUNS GOVERNED BY 

PREPOSITIONS. 

2lf|i bAll, on (the) spot, just now. 

Slfft b^c, at all, in existence. 

il]\i fe]3li?, with difficulty. 

2lf|t |:Ab, altogether. 

2t]]t b-cuf, at first, in the beginning. 

^fft b^|]te, at the end. 

ZlfceAC, into; AfX|3, within (doors); (AfceAC, f. e., 3U|- 
Ai) ceAC, to the house ; a|*c]3, t. e., ai)1)[* ai) c]$, in the 
bouse). 

2l|]t uA]]t|b, at times (uA||t|b is Dat, plur. of aA]|t. an 
hour). 
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fl>e b]t|3, because, bj virtue of. 

<De 3i)AC, usually. 

<De lACAYft, presently. 

4)e 16, by day, in the day-time. 

4y 5|6c6, by night, in the night-time. 

y^ cuA]Ttc, round about, in a circle. 

jFa &eoi3, at last (pr. yeo'igh^ in one syl.) 

pA 66, twice. 

TFa f eAC, by turns. 

y^ cuA]|t]Ti), conjecturally ; bu^le fA cuA^it^rt), a blow by 
chance (cuAfi), without aim ; caAf|t|Tt> means about^ in the 
direction ofy without defining the precise way. 

'pA cttA]|t|ii) is a preposition also (see lesson 56). 

6 ce]lei asunder (6, from, ce|le^ a companioni from one 
another). 

6 ffi), from that time, since. 

6f \x\^% lowly, in a whisper. 

6[* ^evftb^ above boards aloud. 

VOCABULARY. 



2l|to.n6r (from tinb,high, oorffashion* 
custom), high-life, fashion, state. 

Cofi le neAc, ** as well as another," 
is an idiom for A]t\ coft le oeAc, 
in the same way with another ; 
Bei6]no-re AibUid cofx le bui^e, 
I would be similarly (situated) 
like everybody else. 

CttlocnuTo, o., 2nd con. to tremble; 
from cr\]t, trembling, shaking. 

Cti]o6ou^A6, the act of trembling 
from fear or terror ; a tremblings 
being in terror and awe. 

€lu>]ceAi7, pr. kroykan (gen. ]i), 1st 
dec, plu. ctto]ciij, like the gen. 
sin.fbut more commonly cnoiciye, 
the contracted form of criof- 
coaha), the skin of any animal, 
the hide, pelt, peel of fruit, the 
rind. CftojceAn eAo|tA|^, a 
sheep's skin; CTto]6eAn Uoi^, 
calfs skin; cttoice^n c<x]tt5, a 
bull's hide ; Welsh, eroen ; Arm. 
kroehem Greek, xP^M^i cfto]- 
ceAi) A;tt foo ctto]e)Vf skin for 



skin. C|to|ceAo is, probably, 
from cYtu]c, figure, shape, forma-' 
tion ; and ceAi), the heading or 
coTering, t. e,, the coating which 
gives completion to the frame. 

pAo]* t) cfft, at large about the country 
(frAOf, underf has, as in this 
instance, like its equivalent in 
Greek and Latin, the more ex- 
tended meaning of aboutf around)* 

5lott, m.t 1st dec, a sound, a cry ; 
utterance, noise like that of 
streams; the voice as distin- 
guished from articulate sound; 
as, ir »i)AI* bo Jlofi, Acc ir olc 
t>o 3Ui, thy voice is good, but 
thy musical powers (5ut) are 
bad ; the roar of animals. 5l6- 
ttAc, noisy, humming, ever- 
talking. 

516)1, sound, is mas. gen, 1st decgen, 
5l6]tt ; 5l6rri» ghriff is fern, and 
of 2nd dec., making the gen. in 
©» 5^6jtte. 
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EXERCISE CIX. 

2li) c-2lrAl A 3-c|to|ceAi) leo]i). 

430 ctt]|t AfAl c[to|ce<vD leo]r) a]|i, A3Uf &o cua]6 atdac 

!rAO| 'p c]|t A]3 cu[i eAsU Ai]t 3^0 bejce^c (brute) a ca|i- 
a]3 le]f. 4>o f ao]1 fe ]:A|cc]Of a cufi TDAjt ap 3-cfeAboA 
A||i fjOOOAC, Acc A13 clof bo 'i) n>AbA6 3I1C fO A 3l6ft, 
bubA^jtc fe: "^Affe, 30 be]n)io ! be]&eA8 ciucouJaS 0]tn}- 
f A,^co|i le ijeAC, Ti7ui)A 3ttfi fe^fc nje ]:uA|rD bo 3^]ii7Pil." 

SSiftb-ijdf i)AC cleACCA]t bfteACAOi? fe-p^io. 

CeAi)i)A, already. 

C|6^ although ; from q6, sees, t. ^., seeing that* 

Co|6ce, ever, in future. 

ftAboi), to wit, viz. 

poil, yet, awhile ; |?At) 30 p5]l, wait awhile. 

peAfbA, henceforward. 

pdf, yet, moreover. 

3f6, a form of c]6 (which see). 

J lie, thenceforward; as, 6 f]o |Ue, from that forward. 

L6]]t, entire ; 30 te||t, entirely. 

Leo]t, sufficient ; 30 leoji, sufficiently. 

^A]t f]r;, in that way, so so; rt)A|t fo, thus; itjAjfe, well! 
fi)Aife, 30 be|Ti)|t), well, indeed I 

^|0)C, frequently. 

R|ATi7, ever, up to this, hitherto, in past time; co]6ce 
means ever in time to come ; V] itAb f e a |t|ATi) add fo, 
A3uf t)] be]6 A co]6ce, he was (not ever) never here, and 
he will not ever be. 

Sul, before. 

SATblA]6 (same as AfbU]^), in like manner ; from f Ati)A]l, 
like, similar. 

VOCABULARY. 



Blow, v., reub ; blew with all his 
might and main, bo feub 50 lut, 

Cloak, trAlU]T) ; Latin, ptdlhan. 
Close, adj.t blue; 50 blut, closely, 

tightly ; uf or blu]6e, closer; more 

closely, more tightly. 
Conquer, v., buA]6 f^qAiI, — buAdu- 

^^6; also, cfieire fa^U; oAttft 



cneire ; cneire, signifies a trial 
of strength (from cfteuOf strongs 
powerful) ; bAfifi c|te|re, is, 
therefore, superiority (bixfiii) in 
a trial of strength. 

Shower, c]c, /., gen., ce^i^, cuAft 
ceAbA, a rainbow — prognostic of 
a storm. 

Sod, jitjA^j, f.f gen., sneiue (two syl* 
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lables), rolur va stteine, the Which of the two wu the stronger^ 
light of the son. c]A aca be'o t9-beinc bu# 

Traveller, pe Aft nubAil, ireAfi cuttufrt cfteiue, 

corA]6, riubAUf6. Windf 5A06. 

Vepoar, ceo, 

EXERCISE ex. 

A dispute arose between the wind and the sun, which of 
the two was the stronger. At last they agreed to put the 
point upon this issue, that whichever soonest made a tra- 
veller talce off his cloak should be accounted the more pow- 
erful. The wind began, and blew briskly and strongly a 
blast sharp, scathing, and fierce ; but the more strongly he 
blew, the more tightly did the wayfarer wrap his cloak 
about him. Then the sun shone forth. With his warm 
beams he expelled the storm and the vapour. The man 
felt the heat; and, as the sun began to shine with greater 
warmth, he at last sat himself down and threw his cloak on 
the ground. The sun gained the victory ; and, from that 
day to this, one is subdued sooner by the warm beams of 
kindness than by the pelting storm of severity and violence. 

Mildness is better tnan fierceness. 

)f fe^ft]t ny\t)e ^v^ bo|]tbe rijdfi. 

VOCABULARY. 



\>\\e)teAn) (see Vocabalary Exercise, 
xcYii); btteTteAii) ceAjxz co- 
cttoit) Ai) c-eu5, death is a 
righteous, equitahle judge. 

CuculUn, the general-in-chief of the 
Knights of the Red Branch, 
*^cu|tA]6e f)A ctuo]be RuAf6e." 
The name seems to be formed 
from cu (gen. case plur), qfhe- 
roes; and culUi),«/ay, the guar- 
dian, support (root, cul, back, 
reserve). 

t>ti]l,/., history, meeting, the friends 
who meet, passing events, res- 
pite, time, friendship, the ex- 
pression of it, a gift. 

OAjn^eAt}, a^f. (from bo, difficult, and 
50T0, to wound), firm, strong, 
protective, secure. 

Oe]6, fi., desire, wish^ longing; as, 
ui 'I fpe At)t) be]6 nn otic, I do 



DQt grudge you that — literally, 
I km not in any feeling of sym- 
pathy for you on that (head). 

t)occ, a^., strait, narrow, close, fast ; 
50 bocc, closely. 

CAibn^f a doublet ; defence, protector. 

"dAbAijn (see Vocabulary for Exercise 
xcy.), gets, receives, 177 5AbAQ9 
re bt^, no cfieub, he receives not 
cows nor herd ; followed by le^r, 
with, it implies to yield to, also 
to succeed — literally, to take 
with; as, ijf SAbAou le ctteuij 
no le cttOA^, he yields not to 
the brave, nor base ; n? 5^5^179 
coiiTTtAc le]r no cAt, nor con- 
test, nor battle with him (death) 
succeeds. 

5olAtb, Solomon. 

CftuA^, adj. pitiable, mean, wretched. 



The following piece, taken from a ooUection of manuscript poems for- 
merly in the possession of Db Murpl^, Bishop of Cork, is ascribed to 
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Donough Mor O'Daly, Abbot of Boyle, who flourished in the tfiirleenth 
century. The date of the poem is a.d. 1219, twenty-five years before the 
abbot's death. His poems, like those of our own Moore — *' the poet of al! 
circles" — will continue to be admired as long as the language in which they 
have been composed shall exist. His yersification is easy and natural ; his 
thoughts dignified, often sublime, always elevating ; his language, like the 
manna, fair and fine, satisfies the soul at once with its sweetness and its 
strength. On account of the. wonderful simplicity and purity of his style he 
is called the *' Ovid of Ireland." In the " Transactions of the Ibemo Celtic 
Society," by Edward O'Reilly, author of the Irish-English Dictionary, the 
names of thirty-one poems, most of which are in the possession of the present 
writer, are given. The following poem, though not found amongst the col- 
lection which O'Reilly saw, appears, judging even from internal evidence, to 
have been written by the abbot. How wonderfully simple and correct the 
Irish Ovid has written, when these stanzas, as well as all others which he 
has left us, are at the present day, after the lapse of more than six centuries, 
perfectly intelligible to every Irish-speaking scholar, 

EXERCISE CXI. 

Bfte]ceATb ceA|ic, coti)C|ioii) ap c-eus; v] '5^h^i)t) le c]teu9 

vo le c]tuA5, 
Nl 3AbADi? A]|i5iob vo 6|t, A3ttf d] ze]^ 63 i)0 Aitf A]6 tt<V]6, 
N] bAiDSe^p 0|6c6 A]]t 1)0 Ui; ij] b^iDse^i} c[i^ A]]t aij 

ett3' 
M| gAbAW coii)|tAC le]f t)o cac; v] ^^h^vv f^ b^ t)0 

cjteub. 

2l]it Al) fD-b^f tijAfi cu]3ceA|i l]!)!)^ V] ^^]V3^^V qll t)o 

M] bA|i)3eAi) CAifle^i) A]|t, vo tijufi; vo 50 s-cujicAit cu 'f 

AD ttA)5, 

N'l b-^u]l luAbA^jteACc vo luc, bo b^AjifAf cu CAjt bo c]t^c, 
peuc i)^]t curi)bu)3 ijeAjtc a cof|tp Sati)pi*oi), 

2li) bitAO] ^ADAi)i)A9 A3ttf CooftAO^ ; A!) b-peicceAjt 
bAOfb 3a]t l6jt, 
81 cleAfA 30]le 30 l^im i)]0|i curbbuig 6 A]|t At) nj-bxf, 

CucuUai) eAtboA i)A t)-eAc; i)^|i lei3eA6 ua]6 ijeAC f «^n, 
SoIati) tdac <DAib] 3eu[i, 3I1C; ^f be|ri)it) a n)]C 3u]t pjofi, 

SloDf ^t) ttA]3 A c^ 30 bocc, bo cu]TteA6 a cojip fA 
6]0i). 
'Piltlijije fo 3|6 3u]t feAjib; ij^ f]i)e i)A|t 8eA|tb ai) b^]l, 

){• ]oi)Ai)i) A3ttc ett3 bAjt l]VVl be|C a lefije lu|n) ai? 

bAfr, 
O OAc bArt) 5'o ea3 6ttl, rt) Ai)ATt) fO ceAb A'f fo fte^b, 
<Do be]|tiTD bo K|5 PA PSP^f, 30 b-q5|& At) b^f bo ip* 

bfiejc. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are of two kinds, simple and compound. 
The simple, as, a|3, at ; a]|i, on ; bo, to, &c., have received 
the earliest attention in th^se lessons. 

The compound are composed of substantives and prepo- 
sitions. They are short phrases having the meaning peculiar 
to single prepositional particles. In this view they are quite 
easy, for phrases bearing a prepositional sense exist in every 
language. But some of the Irish compound prepositions — 
like cum, towards, for the purpose of — are not in meaning 
clear, being composed of nouns now obsolete, and have be- 
come, by usage, so reduced from their compound state, that 
they resemble simple prepositions. 

21 b-f All, in the border of, vicinity of (from a, in, and 
^A^l, a ring, a wreath, border, circle — kindred in meaning 
to |rM, a fence, enclosure ; whence ^^aiij, a cloak, covering). 

21 b-pA]t|iA6 (from a, in, and i;A]t|tA6, company, linked 
in society — root, f Afi, same as n^Ajt, along, |te, with), along 
with, in company with, in comparison with; in this last 
sense written a b.fA|t|iAf ; pac b]teA3 Aijoip fe, a b-|:A|t|tAf 
n)A(t b] f 6^ how splendid it is now, in comparison with how 
it was. 

21 b-f A]tfiA6, If c]tuA5 5AD oi3i]t *' *VD a b.i;A]t|iA6," it 
is a pity there is not an heir in their company. — Davis's 
** Lament for the Milesians." 

21 h^}r\^t)u]xe (from a, in, and fiAbtjuife, witness, pre- 
sence), in sight of, in presence of so as to witness ; be||t|n7 
^ A b-f]A8i7U|fe 4!)e, I say it in the presence of God; adi) 
tt) ^lAbijuffe, in my presence, before my face. 

lp]^Vv^]V {i' ^n Kl^r» knowledge; ivv}^ t®U)i to declare (in 
testimony) what one knows. 

2t b-focAim with, together with, in company; ^ocA||t, 
company, nearness to ; it is from the same root as ^ocuf, 
near. 

21 lACA]]t (from a, and Ucaj]! ^ spot, presence^ where one 
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stands); in presence of, a lACA^|t ai) 'Cf5eA]tOA9 in the pre- 
sence of the Lord. 

Of con)A|fi (from of, over, and cori)Ai]t, direction, count, 
aim, front face, presence), oy can)A]|t ai> &ori)A|ij Tb5]|i, be- 
fore the whole world. 

Of co]i)oe, opposite, diagonally, face to face, vis-a^viSf in 
presence of (from of, and cojijije, i. tf., cuA]t)e, an angle, 
diagonally, in opposite angles or positions). 

[Observe the resemblance in meaning of the five preced- 
ing prepositional phrases.] 

VOCABULARY. 



Stirceofn* in.» A (play) actor; a jester, 
a showmaB ; also a merryandrewt 
a jester. -beAf7A]rreo]tt, an ac- 
tress. From AffceAc, astute, 
tricky, sportful, mirthful, jolly ; 
DAc AjrceAc tu ? Are not you 
queer (a strange fellow) ? ^ifce, 
invention, conception, a plan ; 
Greek, iurreiosi witty, clever. 

beAlUf^, gen. case of beAlUc, m., a 
way ; a 5-f:Ab beAlUi^, a long 
^ay ; fr A5 At) beAlUc, clear the 
way. 

\)\iorr}A, n,, a faggot, a bundle, an 
armful. 

Ci6]r (cee-yish), a mask (root, c]6, to 
seCf Af, through) ; bfieus-eubAf), 
a false face ; r5^t-euDA]n, a veil 
or cover, in general, for the face. 

CuAn6u^A6 6Anc, search all round. 

locfop, tu, brains ; from ]ooq, or AOOt 
in, and ceAQQ, head. 



loT^dutt, «. (from |om» for uin)ei o^otitf, 
and cuTt, to put, send, lay), to 
carry ; d' ]OTi)C(tTi, he carried. 

lean* misery, misfortune, ^o leun, 
my sad sorrow ! 

CeAfciSxfl,/., want, defect ; cAb e c& 
ceAiTi!v)l uA]r, what is it you 
want? Mi'l TQe a b-ceArc;&]l 
0|6 A|tt b]t,Iamwantingnothing. 

CeAfca]§in>, I fail, I am in want, I 
die. It is very commonly, in the 
spoken language, employed in 
the third persons singular or plu- 
ral, with the compound pronouns, 
itAfti), from me; uAfc, from thee; 
UAf6, from him, &c. ; as, ceAr- 
cu]^eAni) puncA uaitd, I want a 
pound — literally, is wanting from 
me a pound ; a b-ceArcuj^eAnn 
Aft^eAb UA]c? Do you want 
money — literally, is money want* 
ing from you ? 



EXERCISE CXII. 

210 T]<^r)r)^c A^uy ai) c]6]f. 

THE vox AND THE MASK. 

CuA^6 fjO'J^^^ -^ fce^c A cf5 A]fceoj|te ^uf A15 cuAjt- 
cu5^ cA]tc bo coin>Ai|ic fe C|6^f f5]<^ti)AC add : ** jr hfie^s 
A17 clo^5eAi^ ^, 30 c^oce, be]]i fe, acc wo leai;, i)ac b-fuji 

Jr l>^^3 ir n* ^^bAtJ Muii) sad ceAi? cfe]l)6. 
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EXERCISE CXIII. 

THE OLD HAN AND DEATH. 

6| fe^ij-^eAit A b' ]OTncui|t "a b-f^b*' beAlU|3 c]ton^ 
aaIac b]tofi)Ai6. Ca]i)]c AT} ofiteAb x]t) (there came so 
much) Cttifife (weariness) A]|t f ao] a t\io]rt)e (its heaviness, 
weight) 3tt|t CA^c fe bfe 6, -^S^r 3*T* S^^^l^ (called) ffe A||t 
Ai) rt)-b^f A ceACC Ajiif cti]oc 'cu|i lefr ai> n)-beACA cftuAS 
bf f*e A|3 caca8 (leading, spending). Nf cuf]*ce 5Uof8eA6 
A]]t, 'oA CA|i>fc AD b^r A3Uf b' f f A|:|ittj3 (enquired) CAb ft 
b| ceAfc^fl ttA|6. " N]*l ceo," Affi fe*|*AO» acc, tda 'f f| bo 
co|l ft (if you please) ^fibuig (raise) o|tiD ai) c-uaIac |*o. 

N] b-|Oi)0Ai) ctt||teA6 A Cttfi A]it AD iij-b^f A3af a ]oiji>- 
ftt|6e. 

To invite death and to encounter his presence are not 
alike. 

Obs The case which compound prejKMitions govern is 

the genitive, because the leading word in a prepositional 
phrase is a noun ; as, a^ ucc <Dft (imploringly), for God's 
sake — 4)ft is gen. of 43|A, governed by ucc (bosom) : Af 
ucc, for the sake of, is literally translated, out of the bosom 
of, for the love of — ucc being the seat of the affections. 2lf |t 

f*0D rfo^'^t^^' fo^ peace sake. 

21 r ucc, jfor the sake of, pour F amour de. 

21 3-c]0DD, A 3-ceADD9 at the head of, at the end of, in 
addition to, along with ; root, coadd* head, end. 

0|* cjODD, over, above, at the head of; ca 4>ia of cfow 
DA borbAjD ^^]\h God is above (at the head of) the entire 
MTorld. 

2li)D A||icff (A||tc|f, a meeting), in the meeting of; cftjj 
>DD A A||ic]f, go to meet him. 

21 3-cu]DDo, in order to get, to meet, to obtain, for, ca]D]C 
fe A 3-cu]DDe A]|t3|b, he came for (t. c, in order to get, a 
3-cu|DD^) money. This preposition is ever on the lips of 
the speaking Irish, implying to meet with, to get. It always 
follows a verb of motion. See Of co]DDe. 

21 le]c (from le^c, half, one of two; side), to the charge 
of. It is an adv., and means aside, apart, hither. 
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SI cAob (cAob, side), relating to, in regard to. 
9n)eAf3, among, amidst (from a), and n^eAfC, mixing-— 
Latin, misceo ; £ng. mix, i. e., misc* 

From A3A16 (eye-e) face, front, is formed the preposition 
ADO A5A]6, against, which is very much in use. Le A5A|6 
with the (face) view to, intended for, z^ fe fo le a3A]8 
SeAn^uff, this is intended for James. O a5A]6, away from, 
from the face of; f ao| A^Afb, under the eye of, in the view 
of. 

The preposition A]]t, on, is omitted oftentimes before but), 
foundation ; cul, rear, back ; |rAb, length ; |:eA8, space ; f ub^ 
breadth ; f 5AC, shade, appearance ; foi), gake ; — bo, to, is 
not always expressed with carp, the form, shape, the waist, 
circumference, position ; nor with ]tfei|i, will, accord. In 
this way these nouns have the appearance of simple prepo- 
sitions. In the following list they are given in full :«- 

2lf|t bap, established. 

21(fi cat, behind ; as, A^|t cul da fleibe, behind the moun- 
tain ; A^|t cal Ap bo|iaif, behind the door. 

2lf|i |:^b, in length ; the length of. 

2lf|t |:eA6, during; as, A]|t |:eA6 ai) Iab, during the day. 

2li|i pab Ai) b0Ti)A]i), throughout the world. 

2l||i f3AC, for the sake (rather, show) of, for the lucre 
of; A|]t f3Ac cA^ftbe, for the sake of a respite; for a little 
loan. 

2li|t foi), for the sake of, through. 

2lr ucc, through, by virtue of. 

<Do Ti6]|i, according to (ji^ifi, accord, will). 

<Do curt) (or, CUM) alone), to, towards, for, for the purpose 
of; cun^ OA f le|be, to the mountain ; cuip a 6eApcA, in order 
to do it (literally, in order to its doing). 



VOCABULARY. 

fiinneir, /. (root, «ittf ploughing, sup- 
port), gen., 2x]tinene (the final 
e in these instances is always in 
Irish a distinct syllable, and is, 
therefore, to be pronounced), 
cattle, chattels ; i!x;nneir cjqo, 
household stuff; Armoric, har^ 
ne$i English, Aam«M. iljfinen, 



in the spoken Irish, means, per 
se, cattle— from it is derived 
ixjnneAc, disease in cattle, mur- 
rain. In Ss]nr}e]X, cattle, a and 
e are pronounced long ; in A]n- 
oeir, chattels, short. 
CunUift, birds; a noun of muUitade. 
from eun, a bird. The eudiug 

95 
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Ui6» like ** ry/' in the English 
word,** poultry." from the French, 
poiuietfie^ imparts to the root, 
euQ, a collective meaning. Pob- 
let (Pr.), a young hen ; potilet- 
rie, all kinds of fowl. See Easy 
Lessons, part IV., p 256. 

fnoA]^, image, idea, idiom, figure 
(from I, or aoj, an element, an 
outline ; and ii)A]^, or Hjoiq. the 
gen. case of fi)o^ the old Irish 
term for man, found in the Latin, 
homo, nemo). That loibA)^ is a 
compound word appears from 
the fact that m is asp. The 
•econd part of the compound 
begins, therefore, with the aspi- 
rated letter rb. Armor , imach ; 
Latin, imago It is in vain one 
looks in a Latin dictionary for 
the derivation of imago ; at best 
a quasi derivation (imai^o, as if 
imitatio) is the only one given. 
It is plain the Latii.s borrowed 
the term from the Keltic dialect 
which the Sabines spoke. 

So^Tot Vm to creep, to crawl, to sneak ; 
from rn&io is formed rQ^Io^^^^f 
Q^.f creeping, crawling ; n., a 
ereeper, or crawler, t. «., a ser- 



pent, a reptile — words which 
come, the one from terpo. Latin, 
to craw! ; ^t», Greek, to creep. 

Snt^o^AH, san.e ; a serpent, anake. 

5o&io« to creep, is pronounced snaw-y, 
in one syl , and is thus distin- 
guished from rn<vfo* o"* riAT'^ 
sayee (|6 long), to deave, to cut, 
to hew, to make thin, fine, to 
pare. This latter should be, as 
it is often written, rnoio- 

5nA5, 9 (5 not asp ) means to creep* 
to crawl — hence the word snake, 
a serpent of the oviparous kind. 

5nA5, n , signifies one with a creep- 
ing gait — hence a woodpecker: 
1*00^5 bneAc (speckled) a magpie. 
„ the hiccup. 

5f)A5dc, full of woodpeckers. 
„ creeping. 

Sa^SAfne, a sneaking fellow ; a term 
of contempt common among the 
people. 

5i|A5 UbAift, v.t to stammer. The 
English word ** su ail'* appears to 
come from X^^}o'A]U a thing 
that creeps. 

5QJ^n)* v., tnawVf to swim, is of kin- 
dred meaning with ro^7o* 



EXERCISE CXIV. 
{ConHmMtion fiom page 3 1 7.) 

2l3Uf bo t^iSoe 1)f A beiqs ca cAlrijAi} '* bo |tfe||i" a 3- 
C]t)e^l (according to their kinds) A3uf ;^||t!)eAf, A3uf 3^6 
i)|6 A fDA^geAf A]|i AO caIati) **bo ti^ift" A cfD6]l. 2l3ur 
bo cooo^ific <D|A 3Uft bu6 TbA|c f]i). 2l5uf bubAfnc fe: 
bfeAi)AiDU|f Ai) bu]De Ai)0 A|t i^b^jlb ^^|n, *'bo ftfeift*' A]i 
3-cof atijIacca ^fefi) ; A3tt|* b^beAb ciseAftOAf (lordship, do- 
minion) Aise "Of CfODo'* iAf3 DA t^A||t|i3e, A3ur "op 
c|ODo" eai^Uib ai) Aei|i, A3Uf ** o|* ciodo*' da b-A|]tD6f fe 
A3uf OA CAlri)Ai) u|le, A3uf 5AC u|le D^b f D^lSeAC a f 0^13- 
eAf Afft At) caIaH). ^<\]t f |i) t>o cnucu]3 {)f a ad bujne 
Ai;p A iori)A|3 fe^o: Ai;t) iori)A|3 <De tyo c^tucu|3 ffe fe, 
f IMOW A5uf bA|Q|OQ0 bo c|iucu]3 r« 1^^- 
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Gbs. 2 — The pronouns governed by these propositions 
(1) are placed between the simple preposition and the noun ; 
and (2) are put into x\\q genitive case ; as» 
In the midst ofusi aoo *' Aft'* njeAf^ (in our midst), 
Before //«« ; of " bu|i" 3-cott)A^n (in your front). 

After them : Am " a'* o -^f a|5 (in their aft) ; con- 

tractedly, 'ij a ij-bfAiJ. 
Before thee (m your presence — where you stand) : aoi) 

" bo" Lacai|i. 
Before me (in my view, so that I can observe) : aw " n)o'* 

^|A6i)uif*e. 

That these prepositions should in this way govern the 

Sronouns is quite natural, as is plain from their meaning, 
i^or, in English, the words ^* in our midst," is the same as 
"in the midst of ti*;" "in our presence;" "in the pre- 
sence q/u^;" &c. The possessive pronoun o«r holds the 
place of the gen. case of the pronoun personal of us. Its 
corresponding term in Irish is, " Aft," of ti#, or our. 

From eff, a spot, a place, a track, a foot-print, come the 
prepositions : 

2lt)t) e^f*, after (in the track of). 

4)' eff, after (of the track of) ; b* eff is commonly written 
without the apostrophe, beff, after. 

Caji e|f, after (over the track of). 

From bf A|3, end, conclusion, is formed the preposition, 
Ai)D b]Af3, alter; contractedly, i)-bfA]5 (pr. ney-ee) ; at)t) 
bf A15 relates to place, or position ; as, John is after James 
(in place), c^SeA5Ai7 *o b|A|5 SeAtpuff. 

<t)6|6, with longing desire ; as, i7|H n)6 A170 66|6 ffo ojiZf 
I do not grudge you that. 

JA|t, after, behind (fAft, the west); cAft 6|f* and t^Jt, re- 
bate to time ; as, fAft c6acc, after coming. 

jouof A|6 (from the noun ^opiyyu]^^ an attack, a turning 
towards an approach to; ]i7, in, and fu^6, sit, rest) ; b'fODi)- 
f uf6e, towards, against ; with a verb of motion it gives the 
idea of hostility, opposition, also of seeking refuge ; cttA]6 
fe f0t)T>f*u|6e ad pATbAfb, he went to encounter the enemy. 

T^]n)C|oU means circuit, ambit ; a c)tDC)oll, therefore, 
me.ms about, around ; and is iisually employed without the 
preposition a (in). ^ I 
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'CuA|ft|iD, conjecture ; root, cuati, a sign, a prognostic ; pA 
tii^}\i]n)j towards, about ; as, f a cuA||t|tp bo f U|i)ce, towards 
your health ; ^^ cuAfftfTi) i)a f le]be, towards, or somewhere 
about the mountain ; t. e.y in the direction of, without de- 
fining that it is really so— this meaning accords with it^ 
radix, cuA|t, guessi conjecture, sign. 

3o b-c|, to, unto, up to. 

5o Dui3e, until, up to. 

3^^) towards; same as 50, to, towards. It receives f 
final for the sake of euphony, whenever the article ai>, 
the\ comes immediately after ; as, 3Uf ai) Ti)-bAile ti)6||t, to 
the large town ; t* e., city or town, as contra-distinguished 
jrom (bA)le) a village. 

The word ^if, meaning side, border, brink (perhaps for 
fe|f, track, mark), is not found in any Irish Dictionary which 
the writer has seen, yet it is common in the spoken language; 
as, le. A^f, along, by the side of. 

" te A|f iM coiji)CA 5lo|iAc' 5§]fDo<^c* 5^115." 

^^ Along by the waves^ roaring, loud*resounding, raging." 

EXERCISE CXV. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A YOUNG MAN AND A YOUNG WOMAN 

HIS COUSIN. 

[The use and application of the compound proposition are here attended to.] 

1. (Rose.) Oh, William, I have found you, all alone 
(^x)V b* A0T)A|i) ; what a pensive being ! Here you are in 
the garden, like Adam in Eden, with the trees and flowers 
(A^|i bo l^n) 6e|r A5uf A]fi bo) on your right, and on your 
left, the verdant plains spread out *• before you" (of bo 
cow^]\()y lambkins and sheep, calves and cows, and beasts 
of all kinds roaming ** in your view" (ai)1) bo f f A8T)U]fe), 
tlie cloudless sky above you (of bo C]OT)o), the running 
streams hard by (^ot) b' A|ce), all forming a picture on which 
})oets might love to look : for all that, you are, I find 
(po|C|n}) alone. 2. (William.) Not so (0* ATt)lA|6 c&), my 
dear girl (rpo CA]l|n bjlip), I am not alone. 3. (Rose.) It 
is irue you are not at present (AiK>]r)i since I have come (6 
CAiujC n?]|*e), 4. You want to appear clever (]f n)]Af; le<^c a 
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befi 5^c) ; did you take long to think so deeply and speak 
sosapiently (UbAfftt co 6^51)^6) ? 5. Yoa do not wish, I 
am sure, to do me wrong (e<\3c6||i a 6eAT)A8 o|tn)), nor to 
do yourself wrong I 6. Neither, my dear sir ; I like you 
(cA cioi)ij ASAii) Ojic) as a kind friend and brother, and I 
confess I like myself more ; so there is no fear then that I shall 
do you an injustice (e^^c6\]i) ; much less is there fear that 
I snail do injustice to myself. ?• I am glad to hear you say 
so; pray tell me, if you please (]t)n3 ^a")» W^ If V] ^^ ^^!^ 
e), whenever you view a mirror (fS^c^o), do you not per- 
ceive some pleasing reflections (t)AC b-f ejceAi)?) cu |on)A|5^6 
beAf A A|3 e]|i|3) arise " before" you (of bo con)A]]i) ? 8. 
I must be candid (^]|i|i)eAC), and admit I do (A5Uf a |t^& 
30 b-fe|C]n)). 9. And am I to be less reflective than mere 
glass (t)]Of Ip beAl|iAC 'ija 3lA|i)e) **in your presence" (aiji) 
bo lACAi|t)? can I prevent bright images from floating across 
my mind when (ai? c|t^r) your radiant countenance sheds 
{TZe]te]vr) bogpuif f0]llfeAC r">i3i6 A3uf fUAfitce^f) smiles 
and sweetness across its exterior (A]ft a A^A^b) ? The very 
clifis, cold and flinty V\<^^^^1^^)9 would return sweet echoes 
to your voice, and am I to be mute (bAlb), speechless (3AI) 
|:ocA]l), in your presence (ai)d bo lACA]|t)? 10, You over- 
power me, if these be spoken in reference to me. You 
astonish me if you are preaching philosophy (f A|t]iu]3eAi)0 
cu n)e, IDA 'f ojirD-fA Iao[iat)o cu rDAji |"0, cu^fteAi)!) cu 
1oo31)a6 o\in) n)A 'y ireAlfAijACc c^]|i A|3 ceA3Af3). 11. I 
shall speak neither flattery (blAtjbAji) nor philosophy, al- 
though my words seem to have a share of both. " In your 
presence" I must have high thoughts. 12. Very well; 
whence do you derive your wisdom? 13. From solitude 
(uAi3i)eAf). 14. That is, you love to be alone ? 15. I am 
never alone ; I am never less alone than when you perceive 
me alone* 16. How is that? Are you surrounded by 
feiries or nymphs of the woods 7 Is this fairyland (c]|t i)a 
D-65) ? 17. It is not fairyland, though, perhaps, it is the 
land of fairies ; yet I must say that I have never seen any 
fairy or sylvan nymph less real than yourself, 18. Give 
over (co|"3 o]ic); just come along (cAft|t ua|c). Have we 
got any wonderful fish in this river? 19. No ; we have got 
only trout. 20. Oh, ]ust see some yonder, how they bask 
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in the eun; at our approach they dart oflP. 21. How 
fleet they move in the watc*T3l 22. Astonishingly. 23. 
If you wish to see a good »nany, move slowly "along 
the'' bank ; l:>ok on the side of the river on which the sun 
sheds his warm rays. 24. Why look there? 25. Because 
fish love the sunshine. 26. Do fish in water receive heat 
from the sun's rays? 27. Certainly. 28. The sands and 
pebbles on the bed of the stream appear lighted up — how 
clearly everything in the waters and beneath them appears. 
29. That, to me, is a proof (cA|f beAi)A6) of how God*s eye 
sees all creatures, as yours or mine behold the fish and the 
pebbles beneath the waters — nay, he sees the very thoughts 
of the soul (f*ii>uA|nce ad AOArp^) for "all things," we are 
taught, '' are naked and open to his eyes" (t)occa]3ce A5uf 
of5A|lce Of cori|A]|t Aful). The darkest abyss (A|be|r ]f 
bofftce), the most hidden recess, becomes like the bed of 
the stream in the sun's light, open to His view. 30. I see 
you are not only philosophic (ej^soAC), but religious (bufi?e 
bfAb^). 31. True philosophy and true religion go together. 
They are like the earth and sun — the earth receives (f ^3^1)17) 
light and heat and steadiness in its movements from the 
sun — so philosophy receives all its lustre from religion, and 
without her influence would go adrift (bul Af|t fAt)) and 
perish. 32. Good bye; I shall protit by your thoughts and 
take a lesson from those words of wisdom. 



FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

CONJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS— GAELIC SYNTAX. 

A sentence, like a chain, cannot be formed without the collecting linki 
of speech — conjunctions. The very first Exercise required their use, and 
the first word in the Vocabulary to that Exercise is a conjunctive particle 
All the conjunctions in the language haYC, in different stages of the fore* 
going Lessons, been brought before the learner's notice. They are hert 
presented in one group :— 

OONJUNOTIONS. 

%lcc (1), but; (2) except, at; astf Latin. 2tc is aa 
incoirect spelling ; acc is found in the most ancient MSS. 
2I5UP (l)y and; (2) os, like tlie Latin ac^ atque^ which 
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have both meanings, that of " and/* and " as/' See the 
word CO, "Easy Lessons," Part I., p. 21— Vocabulary of 
Fourth Lesson. 

asur, in ancient writings. Accur and ocuu ikin to posuf, near, connect- 
ins ; and to A15, prep, at; British, ae, and ; Welsh, off; Latin, acf Scand. 
>*; by changing the palatal c (k) into t. et, Lat., and by altering the posi- 
tion of the consonant k, is obtained the Greek km. 

The learner will remember that its modern spelling is " A5ar," and not, 
as some authorities write it, " ocuf." This latter was its spelling some ten 
hundred years ago. 

2l5ur is contracted into 'sur, A'r, and 'r. in poetry; aW is scmetimet 
but incorrectly, printed ift thus confounded in its spelling with the word if, 
is — the assertive form of the verb to fte, do belt. 

2lo, whether; used in asking questions in the present 

tense ; as, " 2lo" cu c^ aijd ? Is it you Ivho are here ? Latin 

same, aw—" an" tu qui es? 

When preceding a verb in the past tense it becomes A^t, whether ; n »■ 
part of the obsolete particle \\o, sign of the past tense. 

(ieADA, before, already, even ; acc ccada, but, however, 
moreover. 

Co (and corb in composition), (1) so, (2) that, (3) until; 
CO luAC "ASuf," as soon as. See p. 21, " Easy Lessons." 

50, conj. that, to the end that; French, que; Erse, or 
Scotch Gatjlic, gu. (3o is also a prep, to ; and sign of the 
adv., as, 30 n)0fi, exceedingly.) 

5u|i, that (i.e., 50 and ]io), employed before the sub- 
junctive tenses. 

With bu6, may be, 5an forms the compound su^tib, that it may be— 
which, in old writings, is found written thus— cunb and cutub. 

B|6 and b|o6 (pr. bee)^ or b|6eA6, let it be (imperative 
mood, third singular), be it so, grant it, like the Latin, esto^ 
although. 

5l& and 3i8eA6, although, yet, nevertheless, composed of 
50, that, and b^8eA6. 

Ce and 36, although, appear to be derived (like quod^ ii 
Latin) iirom the pronoun c|a, ca, who, what, 

C|8 (pr. kee), seeing that, even, although, yet, perhaps ; 
same as 316, or from cfb, sees. 

43a, (/i had it been that^ on the hypothesis that — pre- 
cedes the conditional mood, to which, in reference to past 
limei it imparts the meaning of the pluperfect subjunctive. 



n 
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t^A difttn from ii)A in this — that m^ precedes the mdicatwe form of 
conjugation ; bA goes before the conditional, da n)-buA]lrAtno. if I shoQld 
Mrike ; and, in reference to past time, hiid I stricken, if I had stricken. 

2t)A, if; and iDAf for rDA'fi or tda if, t/*i^ is, 

V)Ati and iQAc, in ancient writings, are for it)A and bu6, if it were. 

pof, yet, moreover; from f6r, rest; hence, f^fugAb, to 
abide ; clu^n ^d|f , /A<? a^We of rest — the name of St. 
Jarlath's church, near Tuam. 

jop^, and contractedly, 'o^, which^ is now the common 
forin=than ; c^ cufA qof feA|i|t i)a njife, thou art better 
than I. 

OloAf in old writings* means literally, if above; from ol (same as ur)f 
above, and ]r, is ; also, oU)4, and olbAce (from ol, over, and zSx, is. " It 
should also be noted," says Dr. O'Donovau, ** that olbAp, ol&Ac, is very fre- 
quently used for ]on&, in ancient writings ; as, Aft tto bA b|le letr cl^nn. 
NeAcrafD olbAc cUnn NeiU, * for the sons of Neachtan were dearer to him 
than the children of Nial.' " — Ann. Four Mast., a.d. 1460. 

^A|t, ns; iDAfi fo, thus; n)A|t f]n, in that way; so and 
so. ^ Aft At) 5-c6Abi)A (bf), pr.=«w), also, in like manner. 

Ha, 7iot^ like («e Latin) prohibitive, da bfeAi), do not; 
nA|t, not (=DA and |to) before subjunctive tenses; pAft 
le(3|6'4)jA, God forbid. 

V)a, if, with i)A, makes tiyui)A, if not, unless, except that. V)\xda^, in the 
subj. tenses, and contractedly, njun. Before bu6, it, may be, rnun^ becomes 
nf\Xf)Ah and njunb^b, were it not, iftt was not ; and also luunAft before bu6, 
with 50, that, following. V)\xr)A}\ bu6 50, contractedly, n)un bA 5*, com- 
monly pronounced by the people, n)utt beA5, i^ere it not that, &c, 

M| (I), not {absolute negative), v] c6|ft, it is not right; 
V] n)e, it is not I (2) neither, nor ; v] n)|r^> vo cufA, neither 
I nor thou ; v] tda]c, do olc, neither good nor evil. 

tif becomes in the past tense nfoti, absolute negative. 

qg^ Observe the difference between nfon andnAtt: nfon is in the direct 
form, as, **nfoTt" Ttinne n)e e, I did not do it; nAtt, in the indirect or 
•ubjunctive ; as, be]ti re " nAft" mnoe ipe e, he said that I did not do it. 

** tlAti" ni^ne, here follows the vcib be]tt» Mys, and therefore n^itf ^4 
not nfoYtf is employed. 

M0| or, nor. 

This particle should be spelled with o and not with A, to distinguish it 
from 'o^t than, n^, not, qa, of the (article). 

Hac (a negative relative employed in clauses that are 
dependent!, is not=i7i, not, and ac, for acc, but=uot but; 
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t)AC it)A|C 6, but is he not good ? 5^i)=3o, ija, that not* 
in secondary or dependent clauses. 

p, since ; before verbs. 

p C4k]tU, whereas. See p. 243. 

0||i, for, perhaps from A|]t, on. 

Se^8 (sAaA), yes=]f 6, it is; x)] fe^S (n^e Aa/i), no, it 
is not. 

%)A|fe^6 (accent on re^8), if it is it, if so. 

^AjfCAb (accent on td^ip), pr. maise=we\lj well. 

Sul, before that. 

VOCABULARY. 



ConhlOT)Ar)iJt co-equal ; from cony, 
together ; and iooadd, the same. 

t>eifbin» indeed, trae; 50 t>e]n)]t} 
truly. 

^A^-oAO]f7e, good people; the vir- 
tuous, the elect; bAojoe n)A]te 
(good people), the fairies. 

^1^01)5, /. gen. bftOTOSe, 2nd dec., a 
class, a tribe, a race. It is of 
kindred meaning with the word 
btte^n), a tribe, a family, a race, 
bnoi75 is used in a disparaging 



sense, lik« the word ganfff in 

English. 
e]t)ftt-DeAlbcA, distinct; from e]bTtt, 

between, and beAlb^A, formed; 

DeAlb, frame, form. 
HAbum./f nature ; Welsh, natur. 

The word '* only'' in English is 
translated into Gaelic by the words 
**not but;" as, there is only one 

God, ^'tJl" b-pUll "ACC" AOI) t)|A 

AioA|o» there is not bat. 



EXERCISE CXVI. 

This Exercise is taken from the Catechism, because in it is exemplified the 
use of the conjunctions ; it is withal very easy : 

1. C^b § Ai) ceub i)]8, ]f coffi bo 3^6 uile cfi|0fCA|5e 
(Chrisiian) a c|ieibeA6 (to believe)? 2. '^o b-fu|l aoi) 
4>|A Ari)Aio AT)i); If 6 fo AT) ceub A|ftceA5Al be 't) Cfife (of 
the creed). 3. C|a fe 4)|a? 4. C|ittcfui3ceoi|i r)^\n)& 
A5u|* cAlii)At); A5uf Aitb-CiJeAfiOA 5AC u|le t)|8. 5. 21d 
]iAb <D|A Ai)D, 3AC u|le AH)? 6. 6j A3Uf ]to]ri) 3AC Ujle 
aid; be b|i|5 30 b-fu]l fCV 3AI) cuf, 5Af) be|]ieA& (end). 7. 
Ca b-fu]l <D|^? 8. Ca f6 Aijt peAfi) A3Uf Ai|i cMArbf 
A3uf Ai)t) 3^6 ufle bAll (spot, part), be '0 boti^Ao. 9. 2lij 
b-pe|ceAD0 ffe 3AC u|le oi^? 10. C16 fe 3AC u]le i)]6, 30 
fju i)A frpuAipce If uA|3ni5e a 3-cfiO|8e ad buft)e. 11. 
C^ ri)^]b <DiA Am)? 12. H] b-fu|l '* acc" aoij 4)|a Arb^^i); 
A beiitfeAf A0|bi)eAf rPT*lii*|8e bo ijA be^3-6AO]i)]b A3Uf 
|>]M)CA f |0|t|tu]6e bo 'f) b|top3 Ioccac, 13. C^ ?i)6]b |>eA]tf^ ^ 
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Af)n4>f4t? 14. Cfij pftAfifADA, eYb||t-6e4)il6cA ^S^^f cotbro* 
t)AOO Ai)0 JAC ufle i>i6; hjaii c^ ad c-21cA|ft, Ajjuf ai> 
9|)ac, Ajuf AD SpiofiAb Maoid. 15. 2ll) 4)fA AD c-acA^|i? 
16. "jr re<^6"30 ^eiTDlD. 17. SIdI^Ia ad^Qac? 18. **;r 
feA&" 50 beftbiD. 19. 21d 4>(A ad Spio|iAb Maotd? 20. 
**;r reA6'* 50 b^imiD. 21. 21d en] ttefce |Ab? 22, " Nj 
feA8," *' Acc ' AOD *D]A ATbA]D A b-c|n b-peA|if ADDA]b ; b6 
bfi|5, DAC b-pu|l ACA "acc" AOD D^buiit A5Uf AOD c-|*ab- 
fCA|DC Aii)AfD 6|a6a. 23. CAb |r Ainm bo da c|i] peA]tf ad- 
DA^b "add A0|DpeACC?" 24. 21d Cfiiooib |to f^AorbcA, 

** d6" AOD 4>(A ATbA|D A b-Cfl] b-peA]tf ADDA^b. 25. C|A 

AC-^ ir ^l»>«^ "i)o'* ]!* 5i3e, "d6" if cun)ACCA]5e? 26. Jff 
]ODADD AO]f, UAffle A5Uf CUTDACC b5|b ajiaod* 

INTERJECTIONS. 

21, 01 eign of the vocative case; O! OhI 
II .' > alas ; ocod ! alas I 

6||x, hush; from the verb e|fc, listen. 

TPeuc, behold ; ecce^ from the verb. 

pA|tAO)Yt, alas! (p^-Aji A||t, the cause of our rttin). 

^ODUAY|t, woe is the day ! alas ! (from ido^ my ; ai^ 
very, sad ; uAi|t, hour) ; my hour of woe. 

^bd (a war cry), (or ever; as, O'^DotbDAll Abu, O'Don- 
nell for ever; 'LATb-beAft5 Abu, the red hand for ever. 21bul 
is derived from a, in ; and bu, living, ever-living ; kindred 
to b)c, life, and derived from the verb bu6, may be, is, exists. 
With this derivation Abu means" for ever ;** bu is, perhaps, 
a contracted form of buAi8, victory ; if so, Abu means^ in 
victory, victorious ; O ^DotddaU Abu, (yDonnell victorious ! 

2lbu, Abu, and Abu, bu, oh, my 1 oh, fie 1 oh, life, life I 

There remain yet to be explained in form, a few of (1) the general prin- 
ciples of syntactical arrangement, according to which words and phrases in 
Gaelic, as in other languages, anite in forming sentences ; and (2) the special 
principles frOBi which idioms, or peculiarities of construction and collocation, 
spring. 

(1) The learner is supposed to know that the verb agrees with its nomi« 
native case in two points of relation (1) number, and (2) person. 

(2) The agreement of adjectives with oouna in Gaelic haa beea poinled 
out to the foriy. fifth lesson. 

(^3) Participles, like tUobe adjectives which end in a vowel, are indecUoaliU. 
the relative pronouns, also, do uot admit dedeuaion. 
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Many special principles of the language from which idioms flow, have in 
the foregoing fifty.seven lessons been explained. 

la page 34. Part 1., and pp. 75, 76, Part II , of " Easy Lessons." the 
▼erh is shown to have two forms of the same conjugation — the one called the 
synthetic, t. e., in which the pirsonal pronouns have become incorporated 
in the verb, which therefore admiu change of ending ; the other called 
the analytic. 

Again, Obs. 1. — Whenever the nominative case is not 

expressed, the verb is in the synthetic form, and conforms 

to the general rule of agreement in number and person with 

its subject; as, " b-puP f|b rl^O, are ye well ? XZ^tt)np 

(we are), "fi-puil" is the analytic, used when " fl V the 

nom. case is expressed; **cAn}ii|b," the synthetic, employed 

when the nominative is not expressed. 

In asking questions the analytic form is more forcible, it is therefort 
roore in use than the other ; but, in replying, the synthetic is the fallest and 
most usual. 

Obs. 2 — Whenever the nominative case is expressed^ the 
verb must be analytically conjugated, and must therefore 
have only the same ending in ail numbers and persons. 

Exception. — After nouns in the third person plaral, the verb follows the 
general rule and agrees in number with its subject^^See seventh lesson, part 
I., p. 34. 

EXERCISE CXVII. 

2li) c-2lrAl, Atj SioouAC, A3ur ad leoi). 

THE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION. 

4)o *« |iii)i)AbA|i" (exception to Obs. 2), Ar^l A3Uf ff^ij- 
tjAC coi)ottA6 (compact) f|Oti, bA|05eAi) (firm, strono), le 
cejle (together, with each other), A5u|* bo "cuAbA|i'' (Obs. 
1), AnjAC dun} r^jlse. <t)o CAftlu|3 onftA leory 'f ai) c-fl|5e. 
tiuAjfi bo bfieAC At) f|oni)Ac 50 ** |iAbAbA|i** add 5^6, bo 
cuA|6 fe fttAf A13 AD leoD A3ur bo CU3 0034111 bo (gave 
him a whisper) 50 nj-b^AftpAb ffe ad c-Af aI bo ^ao^ Utd, 

ACC 3AD b0CA||l A]ft b|C A OCADAb A|]l f^lD- t)^ A0DCU|3 

AD leoD. 2t)A|t f|D tK> fiiDDe AD iDAbAb 5I1C fe|ll-beA|tr 

A||l A COWpADAC A3Uf CU3 fUAf 6 bO Curi)ACC A DATi)A|b 

21dd nu A|5 cu|i bo 'd leoD ad AfAjl |?ao| 6jod, b' jODfuir 
ffe (he turned) a||i ad c-f |Oddac, A3ur i>|0|i ^a3 3fie|rt) b&, 
\e cefle (and did not leave a bit of him together) A13 cod^* 
bAfl (reserving) ad Af A|1 30 b*ArD e|le. 

Njofi |iAb A UfAii) AD c-^6 Affi lu6c !>A fe^lle. 

Those who betray others never yet have bad success. 
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VOCABULARY. 



Ctio6A, m4f' (pr- erow-ya), brave, 
hardy, valiant ; rm crti 6a, brave 
men. 5uU ci%o6a, the valiant 
Goll. 

Cru>6A, adv. (50 c|ic6a), bravely, 
valiantly; be^n 50 cno6A^ act 
like a man, valiantly and with 
courage. 

t)lui, adj.^ tight, close (50 blu6, adv. 
tigbily, closely) ; also, thick ; 
co]ll blut, a thick wood ; pole 
blue, a thick head-of-hair ; blu6 
Ann bt^im, near in kin ; ]r blu6 
AoibrjeAf bo h\\drtt joy is close 
upon grief; *'Oart the light 
grief that ii sister to joy." — 
MooRB. t)ttu|b **^o blu6" le 
ceile, move closely together. 

t)luc, ft. mas., a confined space, a 
yard, an enclosure ; the warp or 
woof of a web. 

t>6|c, v., burn, singe, scorch ; bo]t- 
eA6, per pass., was burned. 

P^]T5t v.t squeeze, press, wring, com- 
press; to wring, as wiih wet 
cloth; v^lX5if^i a tie, a band, 
a penfold, a press. ^Attb-|:&rr5> 
»., the tie under the chin of a 
dead body. ^A\\b'ifSx]rs orxz, 



is a common curse. (nTelsh, 
fasg. ) The adj, rosur, near, ii 
of this family of words. 

5o|n, 5'^m> V , wound, hurt, sting; 
from 5A, an arrow, and aij, $ 
circle, an opening — whence an* 
fm/us, Latin. Johnson knows 
not the derivation of the Eng- 
lish word " gun/' In the Gaelic 
its root is easily found. Welsh, 
ffwanu. to stab. 

lur. m. (Welsh, Ihys; Fr., Ua), an 
herb, a weed, a plant, or flower. 

lu|5, f.t an herb, weed, grass. Iuf5 
is applied to herbs in general ; 
lur, to those of special size and 
efficacy. 

^ACA.}ne, m., a paddock, a field; 
from nyAg, a plain, and s^ffie, 
nearer; or 5]onnA, shorter — a 
field not so large as a n)A^, or ex- 
tended plain; luib qa i^ACAffie, 
the herb of the field. 

HeAncos, y., a nettle. 

t1]rhi)eAc, adj. (from t)|ib» poison), 
poisonous, envenomed, virulent, 
sharp, bitter in its physical and 
moral acceptation. 

K|nc, V,, to dance, to sport, to play. 



EXERCISE CXVIIL 

2lt) buACAjl A3uf AD i)eAi)c65. 

THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 

4Do 5011) i)eADc63 buACA|l a h] a|3 |i|t)c *f ai) Ti)ACA|Yte 
4)o 6e]fft|3 ffe (he hastened) a rt)-bA]le ado a n)ACAft (homo 
to his mother), A3ur b' ]nD|f &] (and told [to] her) 3Ufi 5o|d 
Ai; lu|* D|»bDeAC |"|D fe, 3|6 d|0|i jtfJDe ffe acc a Iati) a 
leA5AD A||t (although he only laid his hand on it). "Sfo 
6 30 b'ifieAc" (that is just — bifieAC, directly)^ A]ji fife (said 
Bhe) A!) c-^bA|t A|i b6|ceA6 cu; 'NuA|fi z'c^]ji A|3 buA]OC 
i>eADcdi3e, f A|f3 30 blue ] (grasp it tightly) ASUf 0I bfeAO- 
f A|8 f] bo|l|3 o|ic (and it will do you no mischief— hurt). 

<D^<vD 30 c|io6A AD D|6 If buAl bu|C 86ada6. 

Do with coiirage whate*er you are to do* 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

GOVERNMENT OP NOUNS. 

The grammatical agreement, usually called " concord/' between Terbs 
and their subjects, between the adjective and noun, has, in the preceding 
lesson, just been shown. 

The influence exercised by words on each other, causing in the noun a 
change of case, is called ** government.*' This influence on nouns is pro- 
duced (1) by other nouns, and adjectives taken substantively ; (2) by verbs; 
(3) by prepositions. 

The change of case may be to the (1) genitive, (2) dative, (3) accusative. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE GENITIVE CASE; 

Obs. 1. — The latter of two nouns coming together, when 
the objects of which they are names are difierent, is governed 
by the former in the genitive case ; as, 

9Xi<}iC Dfe, God's Son. 

t^e is the gen. case of t)]A, God, governed by the noun iqac, son, which 
precedes it. 

2l|un) n)^c, a son's name. 

V)ic is the gen. of ii>ac, governed by A]nii;. 

If instead of A]i)rn, the word leAb^jt (Ihower), Latin, Zzier, 
a book, be substituted, the sentence runs thus : 

le^bAft n)ic, a son's book, 
(and with the pronouns, or the article preceding n)|c); 
te^bAfi TOO rb]C, my son's book ; 
LeAbAji bo Tn]C, thy son's book ; 
LeAbAjt A Tb]C, his son's book ; 
LeAbAjt " Ao" Tn|c, the son's book. 

The words t>e and mjc are conformable to rule in the gen. case ; and 
rightly, for they express the idea of generation, source, origin, ownership of 
that which is conveyed by the nouns which precede them. — See "Easy Lts« 
sons," Part IV., p. 261. 

(^" In every single instance, in Irish, as is seen from the foregoing 
examples, it is the latter of the two nouns, and never the former, which is 
the governed word. It is not so in Latin. 

^Ac t)e may be translated filius Dei, or Dei Alius, the gen. Dei being 
before or after the governing word ; and in the Anglo-Saxon genitive case 
(that is the genitive or possessive ending in 's) it is the former of the two 
nouns, and never the latter which is the governed word ; as, 

God's Son, «t)AC '' 436" ; filius Dei. 

The Lord's Day, L^ *• ai; T^|5*^^]^'>'^>" ^^^s Domini. 
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Obs. 2. — In translating from English cases like those 
(ending in *») the position of the governed noun must there- 
fore be reversed in Irish, as in the examples just presented. 

But, in translating the Norman genitive, i.e.^ genitive 
expressed by *' q/*,'* into Irish, the order and position of the 
nouns are retained, the preposition ofl or sign of the first 
oblique case omitted, while the latter noun assumes the 
genitive cnse-ending ; as, 

Son (of) God, ^AC<Dfe; 

Day (of) the Lord, L^ ^t) C|3e<\]iDA. 

The definite article " the'' is translated by ** At)" which, coming before 
ciS^AftnA, the genitive, is in the satue case with it. 

It is worth while observing that mere English students, not acquainted 
with Latin, or Greek, or German, regard the particle '* qf,** in such instances 
as the foregoing, purely as a preposition, and not. as a sign of the genitive 
case; and on this account they are, whenever learning to translate into 
those languages, as well as in the pri^sent instance into Irish, puzzled at the 
non-Qse of the preposition "of.** On the other hand, they find French and 
Italian easy in this respect. 

VOCABULARY. 

CeiiQDU^6, V, to bound, to advance 
in strides; from ceimt & step, a 
bound; as in co]r ce]nf, a foot- 
step. 

fcAfi re]l5e, a huntsman (reilse is 
gen. case of reAl5, a hunt, and 



feAft, a man ; huntsman la the 
same as hunt's- man). 
leAf), to follow ; luce leAnrbuTnre, 
pursuers, followers; lucr, a tribe, 
a class, a set ; leAf)it)U]i)r, fol- 
lowing; gen. case, leAiyitjuince. 



EXERCISE CXIX. 
THE STAG AT THE POOL. 

X^V'AOX) bo CA]D|C |r|A8 A13 l|i)o le i)-a "ca]ic" (ace, 
case coming before the iii6nitive) a cof3, Ajuf 'ijuA]ft bo 
^1 ^15 ^l ^^ conA||tc fe a CAife (shadow) *fAi) c-ffiuc. 
•* Mac Ti)6ft, TDAjfeAC," be]]i fe, i)a A6AfiCA (pr. eye^arka) yo 
0Ttn)9 Acc oc I i)AC c^ift (poor) ^ Ab n)0 cof a caoIa. Leff f fi; 
bo CA^o^c feA]t-fe|l3e le|f da cufi) A3uf da 3A6A]|t *i)da 
^1^13* N| ^AbA b| i)A cof A caoIa a cA.|1) fe cu|beA6 le]f 
c6]tdi)U3a6 be \h\tr} a b-|:Ab 5 'i) T)Art?Ab a leAi) 6 : Asuf da 
AbAftcA A xx)o\ x^ 30 TDOft, bo cot)3bm3bA|t fe 3AbcA 30 blue 
A U|t " DA 3-c|tAD" (gen. plur. on U|i, midst) do 3U|i 
CAiDiCAbAit DA fi|t revise le^f da cw|d r^^ri Ajuf jup 
tbAttbu|3bA|t h. 
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IDIOMS OF THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES OF ACTIVE 

VERBS. 

Obs. 3 — The infinitive mood of active verbs governs the 
genitive case of those nouns which come immediately after 
it; as, 

4&0 JfiiiSugAS 4):^, to love God ; 

4)o 66^1)^6 Ojbfie, to do work. 

When the noun goes before the infinitive-^ which i^ the 
usual vernacular form — it is governed in the accusative case, 
and not in the genitive ; as, 

ie «' <D|A*' A 3rtA6ti5A8 ; 
Le "obAHi** A 6e<\ijA6. 

4)fA and obA^ft are in the accusative case. 

After the compound preposition cutd, towards, for the 
purpose of, the gen. and sometimes the accusative is em- 
ployed; as, 

6itTD 4D& a 5|i^&uJa6 ; 
Cufi) ofbfte A 8feAf)A6 ; or, 
CuTt) 4C)(A A 3|ia6u3A6 ; 
(^un) obA]|t A 66ai7a6. 

Obs. 4. — The active participle governs the genitive ; as, 

2tt5 ^^^haS ofbrte, doing work. 
21 13 3ft^6u3a6 4)e, loving God. 
JAft i)beA0A6 coftuif, after performing a journey* 

Before the infinitive or participle, the gen* case of the 
personal pronoun is the more common ; as, 

Le D-*' a" 3ftA6u3A8, in order to love (a) him; 
Le D-A 3|ia6u3A6, in order to love (a) her ; 
'3 ^ 3f*^^"5^^> loving him ; 
'S ^ 5f*^6tt3^^* loving her ; 

literally, at his (a) loving ; at (her) loving ; a, his, aspirates 
the initial or first letter of the infinitive mood ; a, her, does 
not ; A, their, causes eclipsis. — See Twenty-first Lesson, p. 
115. 

The difierence in sound leads the hearer to know their 
respective meanings. 
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Note. — The two foregoing idioms in Gaelic are founded 
on the substantival character of verbs — a principle which is 
true in all languages, and which is well explained in the 
following words of Professor Latham, in his work—** The 
English Language," p. 290 : — 

'* A noun is a word capable of declension only. A verV 

is a word capable of declension and conjugation also 

The infinitive mood has the declension of a noun substan- 
tive. Verbs of languages, in general, are as naturally de- 
clinable as nouns.'' 

If the learner ask, then, why does the infinitive active and 
the active participle govern in Gaelic the genitive case of 
nouns immediately following them, the reason is, because 
they are verbal nouns^ and therefore come under Obs« 1, 
•* the latter of two nouns," &c., p. 361. 

Obs. 5 — For this reason adjectives and other words, em- 
ployed as nouns in a sentence, govern the genitive case. 

Obs. 6. — Family names preceded by the words O or 
U^, a descendant ; ti)ac, son, d], or 1713, a daughter, are 
always in the genitive case; as, <Don)tMll, Donnell, Ua 
<Dori)t)AlU, O* Donnell (*Dorbt)A|ll being the gen. case of 
<Doii)f)All) ; MiaU, Neill, Ua M6|ll, O'Neill (N^ill, gen. case 
of MjaU) ; Ce<xlUc, Kelly, O'CeAlUig, O* Kelly; C^jit^c, 
Garthy, ^acCa|icai3, MacCarthy — "Nis" C<^T*ca]3, Mac 
Carthy, as applied to a woman of that name. 

N|3 is the feminine form of Ua or ^ac, and must, there- 
fore, with reason and with the sanction of usage, be prefixed 
to the family names of women; as, Jane O* Donnell is S}^ 
b^n ** ^15* 4)oit)i)Aill (not Ua, or ^<vc<t)oit)T)A|ll) ; Bridget 
O'Neill, Bftrsib v] H^lU (not Ua or 2t)<xcN^|ll). 

Obs. 7 — Proper names in the gen. case are aspirated, 
whether preceded by the article "aij" or not; as, c|ll 
PeAbA^jt, the Church of St. Peter ; aijo A|n)f ||i pAb|iu(c 
in the time of Patrick. 

Nouns which are not proper names are not thus aspirated. 

^^ Ua and ^Mc in the nominative case, follow this latter class, and 
do not aspirate the sirname, as is seen in the foregoing examples. But if 
tlAf O, or ^Ac he governed in the case (uf, n)|C, genitive), then the family 
names suffer aspiration ; as, John the son of James O'Donnell, SeAi^Ati 
V)ac ScAmuir U] Conn^TU. l$e.\Ti;u]r and U] are each in the genitive case,,, 
and accordingly aspirate CoqqajU, the family name. 
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Obs. 8. — M 15 causes aspiration; as, M15 6oi)1)aiII, Mfj 
toortjiMiU. 

VOCABULARY. 



Descent (offspring), rfol» rl|occ(raco), 
buHAD, cne^b. siijQAlACf well 
descended, 6 ctie]b ri)A]t (of a 
good tribe). 

Family (members of one house), 
ceA^Uc, i.e., luce •* c|Je»" cUmjij 
(children, offspring)^ rf<>l (seed), 
rl]occ(race, progeny), M,cneAb, 
51fjeAUc, c]5eACAr (those of 
one house cf^). 

£ducation, o|leAri}U]n ; (from o|l, or 
A|l, to feed, to train), ^o^lAn) ; 
(learning), co5:&|l ; (from C65, 



to bring up) ; ny.\t}A6, as, &uine 
5An n)unA6, a person without 
education or manners, ceA5ur5 
(instruction), bear (manners). 

The young man's grandfather's name, 
Ainm AfcA]|t-ir)6tn Ai) ^i|i 615 ro» 
(In possessives of this kind the 
position of the gen. cases in 
Irish is the opposite of the na- 
tural arrangement in English.) 

Thistle, |:d5AnAD, the seed of ttia 
thistle, rfol *< Aij" ^o^AfjAiij.' 



^^ Of in Enfjlish is generally the siofn of the gen. 
case in Iri<h; as, the Son of God, ^<vc ** t)6 ;*' the Lord 
of the Word, CijeAjiijA " ao" borij^iij. 

EXERCISE CXX. 

In this Ezerdae the goTernment of th« genitive case is shown. 

1. Who is this young friend with you, my dear sir, a 
Sao| (hwee) 6|l|r ? 2. He is John (Ua) O'Kelly, the son 
of Patrick O' Kelly (SeAjAijllA CeAlU]5, n)AC PAbfiu^c U| 
CeAllA|3). 3. His "father's son" ought to be good (ir 
buAl 30 ri?AC ** A ACA|i*' A be(c n)A]c) ; there is a great deal 
in being well descended and of a good family. 4. I like 
the old saying, 3AC leAob n)A|i 0]lceA|i, 3AC 0|3e n)A|t 
^6bA]t, because it tells truly, that education combined with 
natural powers forms the man. 5. You are right ; for al- 
though education is the chief means (ad ftjeAftoi) ]f feA]tft) 
to make a man good and great, natural gifts " of*' mind 
(cAbA|icA]f i)Abu|i6A " da" b-]DC|oe) which are often con- 
nected with nobility ** of" race must precede, 6, The seed 
•' q/" the thistle can never produce an oak (bA]]i). 7. Like 
the son ** oj " King David, you speak in proverbs (feAD- 
|iA|bc]b). 8. What is . the young " man's grandfather's 
name" ? 9. Patrick, son of Charles O'Kelly, was the name 
of his " father V father; and James, the son *'of '^ Cormac 
MacCarthy, was the name of his ''mother's" father. 10, 
Where did they live ? 11. They lived on the banks " of*' 

26 
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the Shannon. 12. What is this boy learning? 13. Fie ^ 
learning the sciences (a]3 fojUri) i)a 1^AU8A0 [^en. case]). 
14. Although young, he has much (|ort)Ab eolu^f ) know- 
ledA^e (gen. case by Obs. 5). 15. He is a very good boy. 



FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 

Observe (I), in translating compound substantives, and 
those followed by the preposition " of*^ — that term of the 
two which expresses the. property, office, character, owner- 
ship, title, relation, or quality of the object pointed out by 
the other noun, is governed in the genitive case ; as, 

Property: a house-of-gold, ceAC 5|]i (gen. of 6|i, gold). 
„ a ship- of- war, looj 005^16. 
„ a wall-of-silver, bAlU A^nsi^ (gen of A||t3eAb). 
„ a tin-can, caija fc^|t) (gen. of fc^o). 

Office: a door-keeper (porter), fCAft bo]tu|f (^ieirtsA, gen. of 

bo]iuf, dhorus)^ 
„ a musician (man-of-music), feA]t ceo|L 
Character : a soothsayer, f eA]t ^e^f a (man-of-knowledge). 
Title: gate-of-heaven, 3eACA ):lA|c:if*. 

NoTB.— The second noun specifies the meaning of the first. For instance, 
in the expression ce^e 6]tt (house-of-gold) the word '* gold" does not naakc 
fuller nor clearer the prominent idea conveyed by the term ** house,'' yet it 
distinguishes this latter from one of sUyer, clay, stone, or the like. 

The use, therefore, of the article •* aij" qf the (*• oa," fem., **(iffhe*'), is 
not employed in instances like the foregoing before the noun in the genitive 
case. 



The nature and use of this last remark will be seea when oompand 
with the coming Observations 2, 3, 4. 

Obs. 2, — In translating a certain class of compound terms, 
and those followed by *' of^* from English into Gaelic, the 
article precedes the genitive, although not found in its £ng« 
lish equivalent ; as, 

Prophet-of-evib, p^|3 ** oa** ipaUacc, i. e.^ prophet-of-Me- 
curses. 

Mouth-of-pity, beul *• pa" cjiUAfjie, t. e., mouth of the 
pity. 
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Pillar and ground of truth, buo Ajuf ?ll^lt* " V^'* Fll*10t)e, 
f. ^., oi the truth. 

Father of lies, ACA]ft " da" iD-biteus, t. tf., father of the 
lies. 

Of course, if the definite article be found in English be- 
fore the genitive, or after " o/,*' its sign, it is no wonder thai 
it be employed similarly in Irish ; as, 

Star of the sea, ]teulc *' i)a" iDA|tA. 

Man of the mountain, fCAfi ** aij" ctjoic. 
Friend of the affections, CAjtAb " oa" s-cuidai). 

From the text of Observation 2, just given, the learner is naturallj in- 
duced to ask, what cltu9 of terms take the article '* ad," Mff, in Gaelic, the 
English equivalents of which dispense with its use ? The answer is con- 
tained in page 58 of Part I., which see. 

VOCABULARY. 



t)eo, ad}., Hving, lively? 50 beo, 

quickly, with life. 
\)\te/M\)r)ACt a thief. 
Caojij, ».» to cry ; cAoyneAt^ crying ; 

CAO]ne, (kueen^), lamentation. 
eu5CAOin (from eus* death, and 

CAoytit) crying very much, 
f Ab o, long ago (for pAb 6 xvh & 

length since, or [6] from, [no] 

that). 



luce jAbAlcA, captors \ SAbAlCA, of 
arresting; gen. case of SAbA^l, 
to seize, to arrest. 
Ssn^Tb, v., to roar, to bawL 
Cl]5eA6, 9., pass, voice, past tense, 
was condemned (from cl^s, to 
turn a scale. When one is con* 
demned, the scale in the hands 
of justice is turned against him). 



EXERCISE CXXI. 

2lo b]ceAii)!)AC A3ar a ti7Ac;A]|t, 

THE THIEF AND HIS MOTHER. 

4Do b^ 65A!)AC, |!Ab 5, ADi), A jo^b leAbAjt 6 ceAi)D " be 
*!)" AOf 63 A b| At|t A01) fco|l le|f , Ajuf bo cut; 6 a bA]le 
Ai;t) A ii)ACA|t. 21 nt) ^|C a fn)ACxu5A6 (chastise) fe bo 
|i]Di5e ]•] A ii)ola6. 2lcc ]t6i|i rt)A]t b' ^^j* aij |:eA]i 65 bo 
]t]ODe fe ijejce v}OX luAcrijAjiA a Jojb, i)o 5Ufi 3AbA8 (was 
arrested) f a b^ifte 6 A||t flAb njdfi a 6eAi)4i^, A5Uf bo 
cl)5eAb 6 ADi) b^]f. 2l|5 bul b' '^\z a cftoccA bo, bo coij- 
pA]|tc fe A ri)ACA||t A]3 f|ubAl Un ai) c-fluAgA 'do a 6|A]5 
413 CAO|oeA6 A3uf A13 eu3CA0]D 30 tDOfi. ^'JAjtfi fe A|p 

luce A 3AbAlcA, CeAb AOI) fOCA]l ATDAjP A lAbA||IC A 3-cluAf 



"^~s^?^»:^^^^p^^^^"^^^' 
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A ri)ACA]t. 2li5 ceAcc b] 50 beo cu]3e bo cufjt t1 ^ clii^f 
piAf le p-A beul le corbsAjt a 2l)|c tdui]ii)|3 a clof. 2lcc 
fe bo ]iii)De r© A fiAcU a leA5Ai) 30 cTiaAfb, bAii)3eAij A^fi 
^3**r ^ 3eA|t|iAb b]. <Do fST*^!^ fl K^<^1 *^ b-pfeio, Asuf bo 
jUofb iDAc *' oa" idaUacc A]]i. Jp iD|lceAC Ap b|ceAri)t)AC cu 
A mnije cleAf co bO|i|iAC f]i) A]fi bo ii)ACA]tt, bubAi]ic aij 
pobAl. 2lcc fe Ai) f]ieA3]tA6 CU3 fe bojb: "Jf X]V^ IT 
^SbA[i Ai) ft)|-af6 fo Ai)t) A b-fUjl^rt), d]]i 'i)ttA]|i bo gofb nje 
leAbA|t f Ab 6 f]i), A3Uf CU5 nje cu]Ci e, bA bfeA]if a6 fi 
frt)Accu3A& ii)A|c Ap U r]r) bAii), ij] be|&]i)i) a lArijAjb *• ao" 
cjtocAboftA A 00 ]a6. 

S«)ACcu|3 Ai) leAob A Uecfb a 6136. 

The defining office of the article *' the" (ai7» m-— f)A, ^«n.» fern.) is more 
special in Gaelic than in English. This accounts for its use before those 
several classes of nouns named in the first part of the present Lesson; it helps 
to show also the reason of its non-use — as compared with English — before 
the former and less definable term of the two, as is seen by the following : — 

Obs. 3. — In rendering into Gaelic such sentences as these, 
" fhe Lord of the world/' " the light of the sun," omit the 
article '* the" before the former^ and retain it with the latter 
noun; as, 

The Lord of the world, 

.,. C^JeAltlJA "ao" bOTi)A]f?* 

The light of the sun, 
••. foluf " i)a" Sitfejije. 

It is retained only in the last of even three or more geni* 
tives; as. 

The beauty of the daughter of the king^ 
2l|lt?eACc it?3ft)e *^ ad" 1113. 

Note. — This specially deBning use of the article, and its 
non-use in Gaelic, does not differ in idiom from the English 
form when the Saxon genitive is employed ; as. 

The sun's light, 

••• foluf " da" 3]t6|t)e* 
The king's daughter's beauty, 
a|li?eAcc ]i}3|t?e "aij" ]t]J. 



••• 



The Saxon and Gaelic genitives are here alike in their reqniring the 
presence of the definite article ; but the Norman (see Obs. 3) and Gaelic are 
not. For inaiance, in that last sentence, neither the ter^n ** beauty/* no 
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''daughter's" has the article, while the word ** king/' which is the term to 
be specified above the rest, and its Irish equivalent, ti]^, have the article. 
In the Saxon and Irish forms the position of the nouns in the one is the 
reverse of the order in the other, for instance : — 

lilnglish : The king's daughter's beauty, 
" Beauty" is the last, " king's" the first term. 
Gaelic : 2l|li)eACc ]r)i]Ve " ad" jiij, 
" Bis*' (king), is the last, " AjlijeACc," the first. — Obs. 2, 
p. 362. 

EXERCISE CXXII. 
THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 

Ht) ljA|5 A3uf Ai) feATi-qi)i). 

A sick man died (^ua^ii b^f) under the hands of a phy- 
sician (l|A]3) who had been attending him (a]3 cAbA]ftc 
Af|ie bo). At the funeral (a]3 ad fociiA^be, or, a]3 bul 
le]f bo'D Cjll) the physician said to the relatives (luce 3A0|l) 
of the deceased (ro^Ttb^D), " Oh, if he had acted in this 
way and in that (bA beAD^Ab fe idaji X]V A3Uf it)A|t fo) not 
to be drinking strong drink (ti]r3e beACA, b|c^]lce), and to 
pay greater attention to himself (Diof n)6 A]|te c:AbA]]tc b5 
f6|D)> be would not now be lying low" (flDce a][i l^|i). 
But one of the mourners (f:eA]t be lucx a CA0|i)ce) made 
him this reply (|!]teA3TtA6) : ** There is no use speaking 
thus now ; it was fitter for you to have given this advice to 
the man when he was alive. It is of no use now, for he is 
dead." 

There is no good in the best advice when it comes (is) 
too late, or untimely. 

t^j 'I A01) ii)A]c fAD 3-coiDAifile ]r feA|t|t A]|t b]C ^tJUAIft 
c^ ye n)All, Aijcfi^iCAC. 

Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur, 

Obs. 4. — The application of the article (aDj the) and the 
change arising in meaning from its use and non-use, before 
the first, as well as before the second, or the noun governed 
in the genitive, is best learned by examples. 
Compound f Iod3 co3A]6, a man-of-war. 

nouns. \"ad" I003 C03A16, the man-of-war. 
Compound i f eA|t qje, a householder. 

nouns. \** AD*' feAjt qse, <Ae householder. 
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The words I005 ^^^ T^^tt expreu the leading ideas— cf^e and C05A10 
those of quality, character, or office. The leadiog term is the more definite 
and hence, in snch instances, has the article. 

If the definite article be inserted now before C03A18, of 
war; and before cjjje, q/* house, we have loi)3 *'ad'* C05A18, 
a ship of the war, or, the ship of the war (see Obs. 3) — 
meaning some special war, and not war in general ; |:eA|t 
"ai)** cije, a (or the) man of the house — meaning of a 
special house, known to, or treated of by the speakers. 
Take another example: nyeA6oD oi6ce, midnight; "aij** 
rt)eA6oi) Of&ce, the midnight; A]]t uA|ft '* ai)" ii)eA&0|i) o^6ce, 
the hour of (the) midnight. Now insert " ao" before 0|6ce, 
and its meaning is at once defined : nje^Sot) " ija*' 1)-0|6ce, 
middle of the night, t. «., of some special night named or 
known. 

To sum op til that has heen said in this lesson >— 

(1 There is a Gaelic idiom which requires the use of the Art. (definite) 
when (Obs. 2) its presence before nouns in English of the like import is 
never needed; (2) the article before the governing noun in English is 
omitted in Irish (see Obs. 3) ; (3) the word which the speaker requires to 
define, be it the governing or the governed term, must have the article ; (4) 
Gaelic follows the Norman and not the Saion collocatioB ol the genitivea in 
^he reUtive position of the terms. 

EXERCISE CXXIII. 
Na IUC65A API) b^]l. 

Sloo AM) i^inib, *DUA]]t bo b| IUC65A f AC] 5eu]tc|t:^8 A|5 
c^c, bo JlAqbAjt bA]l (council), joijoof 30 b-jiuigbif Ati>AC 
Ai) CAO] A b' feAtijt |Ab ^610 A corAit)c A||t. Jp I^^^^A flfge 
bo c]tACCAbA|t A]fi le 6fe]le 5Af) |:^]8id A|]t b]C, uA|6e. pA 
beifte, bo feAf IUC05 fUAf A3uf bo CU3 ai) cofi)A]|ile fo: 

" CeAD3Al CI03 A||t Tt)U|nfeAl AD CAIC, A3Uf Af>i; ni) A||l 

ceACc 65 At)i) ^(c Af|t b|c t)^]t bA034il bAOfb, 0||t biA|i{?Aib 
At) clo3 •s^iltri), A3uf bo b* fe|b||i eAlu3A6 uA^b." 4>o 
CA^cfD (pleased) 30 b-At)rbA]C ad corijAifile |*o leo (with them), 
50 b-wile. 2lcc bubA]fic AOD fCAD-CAC Ari?A|D — "30 cfDce 
]f iDAic 6 bo cort)A]|ile, ir 3I1C Asuf |ie|6 ad sleuf cofA^oce 

fe, ACC C^ AOD CejfC Atb^lD A3ATD 0|tA]b — C|A A3A]b| 4 
CU|tlKeAf AD Cl03 A]H AD 3-CA]C? S|D 1 AD bpfe|tD* 
ti( b-lODADD [tttb A |tA6 A5Uf A b^ADAb. 
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SIXTIETH LESSON. 

NoTB. — The student who knows only English should be made aware of 
the several meanings which the preposition *' of" in its varioas relations with 
nouns is capable of admitting. Dr. Johnson counts twenty-three. These 
can all be grouped under four heads. '* OC" denotes* 

(1) Origin, cause, possession. 

(2) Class, rank, partnership. 

(3) Of has the meaning of among, en, from, 

(4) Q^ expresses property, quality, attribute. 

(1) O/*, in xhe first sense is translated into Gaelic by the 
genitive^ for that case gives the idea of origin^ cause^ mate' 
rial, possession, &c. 

(2) Of J in the second sense, is rendered by " be," of, (same 
as the French de)^ whenever it follows numerals^ arijectives^ 
of the comparative and of the svperiative degrees, partitives^ 
nouns denoting fullness, abundance, and the contrary, as, 

One ** of" the whole, ce^o " be'ij" ]on)lAi); full ** of" wis- 
dom, l&i) ** b' " e^soA ; Catherine is the fairest of the daugh- 
ters, fi C^iclio If beife **be" i)a l>-|i;5ii>|b ; of all, a 
b-fu|l be. 

*job *]• b-fuil fuAf IcAC, "be" ija 4)eAC f]0|i-beo. 

Jove, and all that are with thee above of the immortal 
gods. 

See the prayer of Hector at the end of the present lesson, p. 376. 

"<l)e" rnPAib bCAf* ai) borbA|0 
)r bA b-|:^5Aint) x^ "?o V^o^^Vf 

S] ^ol bub Ai> JleApA ]X F^^PT* l]on}* 

Old&mff. 

2lcc "be" !)A Cjioijice ujle Af|t 5AC Iaoc, 

'3"!^ Oft") 50 b-^lT*l^^ c^ ^^ c^^ ^ blAOC* 
But on each hero of the Trojans all ; 

And on me especially the contest is calling. 

See eiercise, p. 377. 

(3) In the third, ^signifies among ; as, C]a A5A]b, which 
of you (See Part III., thirty-second Lesson, Obs. p» 190); 
anion; as, bo UbAfit fe " 0|tc-fA," he spoke of (on) you ; — 
from; as, a man of France, peAjt "a 0" b-lF|tA]ijc; he 
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did it of himself, |t(J)i)e fe § ""UAfSe** p6|ij (from, »• e., i( 
proceeded from him as the originator). 

(4) In the fourth acceptation of has no equivalent in 
Gaelic — the mere absence of any preposition suffices — the 
noun remains in the nominative case; as — a man of the 
highest position and fame, feA|i a b' A^itbe cfejrt), A3uf clu. 
Cfif b-uAi|te b* peuc le|r trffi |f Ai|tbe clu, three times there 
attempted it, men of the highest fame. — See next exercise. 

This last is a very reroarkahle Irish idiom. lo Latin, the ablative case 
answers the purpose; in Greek, commonly an accusative after the adjective; 
but ill Irish ^is the nominative case. — See Part iv. p. 302, Q\i%,~^An idiom 
that should be remembered. 

The Exercises of these ** Easy Lessons" could not have a more elegant 
nor a more befitting finish than the dialogue (Homer's Iliad, Book 6 — trans- 
lated into Irish heroic metre by Dr. Mac Hale) between Hector and Andro- 
mache. The tenderness and pathos which breathe through the original are 
infused through every line, nay, through every word, of the simple familiar 
Irish in which it has been rendered by the great prelate poet. 

VOCABULARY. 



SlbUc, carrion, a mangled carcase 
(from A, not, and bl^xd^xc, con- 
tractedly, blAc, a thing having 
bl4x6, t. e.t pith, juice, force, 
energy, inherent vitality). Coi}- 
AbUc is the common word for 
carcase, carrion ; root, con, for 
dogs, and AbUc, carrion. Con- 
AbUc is applied to a living crea- 
ture so lean that the ribs become 
visible — L e., to that which is, 
as it were dead 
SlbUc is derived by others from Ab, 
not, and Iuac, price, but this deriva- 
tion is forced, for, the particle Ab, is 
not a negative. 
Kl5lvA|n), t;. I entreat, (from An, very, 

and SAiriinj; ; root, s^m, cry. 
bAO^Al, danger, peril (from bAt, 
drowning, death ; 5A0I, kindred, 
connected with). Hence bAo- 
^AlAC, means dangerous, peri- 
lous. 
bAo^AicA, which is very like the 
former, means nmplef silly ; as, 
AT5 beAnA6 bAOoAlcA 5l]c, make 
the silly sapient; bAo^AlcA in 
this sense, is derived from bAotf 
vain, and 5A0I, kindred. 



bArcA6, to perish, to put to death ; 
from bt^T'O^^ (root, bixf) causing 
death. 

t)A]nctieu^Ac (t.e., beAij, a woman, 
and c|tei5te, forsaken, direlict), 
a widow, a relict. 

t))leAccA, an orphan (bf want of, 
leAccA, milk). 

t)ubtion, sorrow (bo, bad, bftoo, grief). 

|=A]c (or i:a6), a plain, a field; ves- 
ture, dress, heat, warmth. 

1=fo5A, fig-tree ; cttAn):fo5A,a fig-tree. 

feAboA, gen, case of |:eA6nA, (jgen, 
regularly peAdAfjA, and contract- 
edly, t:eA6nA), a band, a troop, a 
company of soldiers : — ceAtjtf OA 
freAdnA, a captain of the guard, 
a general, a chieftain ; a t)-c]Q 
C}i)n freA6i)A An SAtibA, in the 
house of the captain of the 
guard. — Genesis, xL 3. (FeA6Ai| 
from peA6, extent, number of| 
bAO]ne, persons,) — a host. 

!9)Ati^A]n9 natural life; from tQAjtt, 
live (thou), exist, continue, en 
dure. 

^AitineAoAc, and iQAttttvoA^ adj,, 
enduring, everlasting. An beA6A 

I^AtlCAQAC. 
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C]tt a Tirgin; from 05, young; 
oT^iDf ft little maid. 

0]iiJX^AC, a simpleton (fern,) ; from 
oi^lf), a maiden, and fe^c, way- 
ward, wandering; AiDAhixVt (a 
fool) 18 applied to a man; o]^n- 
re^c, to a woman. 

Seir^Aft, six (per8uns)s:fe, six, and , 



reAft, man. 9)6tt fe]reAn (the 

big six), seven. 
tu]c, fell — participle ; tUTcjtij^ falling 

(irreg. in its terminations). 
UttttAin), respect, esteem. 
Caca, support, second; reAf iQO fcACA, 

stand my support. 



EXERCISE CXXIV. 
ADDRESS OF ANDROMACHE TO HECTOR. 

<l)o bAfCAjS f^in, 3Ay |roi)i8 pAOf bo njo^oi 
'3«r F^^l ^^^ leAobf C|b 5u|t b6|b ]f bA05Al, 
21 be|C 3A0 co|n)|ftc, cftfe|5ce ai|i ad TaoJaI, 

)f 0]tC-fA Ali)^]1), C4l AI) l)Ali)Alb U|le, 'bjlAC, 
If Ctt-fA Alba^l), If IDIAIJ leo f|1)A6 '5-CAC, 

2^A *]• leAC tu\z]n) 'f c]ittA3, ii)a|i fft), 5AI) rofe, 
Ro]ii) cufA itpceACC, f|i)ce f]op f ao^ 'd 5-c|ie 
2Qa b|6^rt) bo &1A13 roo bAiDCjieujAC, bfejb ii)o b-^b^ 
^^Ajt h] 6 cuf, f AO] bubjtdi? '3Uf fAOi cao]. 

5a1) ACA||t, 1DACAl]t, bftACAIfl, lo 11)0 Id, 

2t)Aolu3Ab njo leAC]to]ii), ijo, a |io]tjc IjOft) foj. 

tufc ID* ACAjn Ti)Uj|iijeAC fAO] lAfti) 2lcajl 3AI13, 

"Cfi^ f3|i]op A cACAift CeAb, AD co5Ab beA]t3. 

2lcc 3|b 3uti cu^c fe Ai)i)f ai) ^|i i?eAn)-beo, 

N|0|i CAifbAji) 2lcu|l eAfbAfb u]t|tA^n) bo, 

2l|]t cAjii) Ajfe, le^3CA A||t a bAfi, 

<D' f^3 AbUc aY ^]tn) n)' ACA]t At)t) a la|t, 

'5"r ^' f^r '^ ^ c|on)qoU| leATpu|i> a]|i 3AC CAob| 

Ctt|rt 5|56 OfijAb, 1d5|I)' aIu]!)* Job, 

2t)o]ife]f A|t b|t^c|tA, CACA '|t b c|5 '3Uf bUic 

'Coi3eAb UAIDD 30 b-qlft ^01) Aoi) la; 

<Do f fn ]Ab 2lcu|l ti7]lceAC le d-a Iaoi) 

2l||t ii)A3 A jtAbAbAjt' curbbAC cfteubA ado* 

2t)o Tt)ACA||t bADtt|3AD c|tic' i>A 3-co]lce bub, 

<Do CU3 fe leif, A*f c^iDce cfiori)' U bftuc, 

2lcc ceADui3 n ^ f Aoi]ife o*d 3eAbAl iDop. 

2l]3 b]tooAb iDOfi^o roAOfo bo, A3ur 6fi, 

Bu6 3eapji AD c-AfD 'd fe|r ir|leAb chid a c|i^c* 

5ttT^ f^3 3AC ^|AD 1 3^0 -^00 beo 'dda lu|6e. 
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2l|fi peA6 bo ii)Attc^|t)9 asaid bef6||i 50 bjiA* 
ZQo^]t ACAjjt, ro^vcAjft, b]tACAY|i, ce|le 5ft^6AC 
Slcc 5IAC bArt) cftuAiJe, A5ttA|iD cu, pa b^ 
^A|t f]OCA|i ro|-^6, A|5 bo thac *f bo Ti7i)A0^: 
Viwe t)A |:^3 rt)<v]i bcAtK^fieujAC le njo c]tA6 
'5i»r ^ *^^ ^ b^le^cc 3AI) Aoo CAC 150 f5^ 
2lcc ADO fo |!Ai), fAt) ^|C A b-fu]l cfiori) seus 
1)e c|iAi) f 103A, CAbAific bo i)a 3t*^"5'i 
SiDce le bAlU, ua|d tijAjc A3ur t^lS^ 
Le beA3Ai} f A0CAi]t lODijfUjS fceAC ta Cltoige, 
"Cji] b-uAi]ie b'^ettc le|f p|p |f Afftbe clu, 
<l)if i)A 2l|Acr ciimAfAC le luc, 
'3"f jobnjuft) *Y Cuibe TOilceAC A^ti a b'-pA^c 
*S njAC 2lrft|, 2l3n>oi7, ceann da 'pfeAbijA 'f r3A|C 
'S A bjiACA^ft ^ii|t)le^, feolcA le 3Aec' <t)eA 
Ma Ap A peAjic fefij iDtt|ij]i)eAC, 5AP fS^^-** 

THE ADJECTIVE* 

The syntax of the adjective has been from time to time pointed out in 
these lessons— its portion (see first and thirty- seventh lesson) ; its agreement 
with the noun (see thirty-fifth lesson, p. 286); its idioms (thirty-seventh 
and thirty -eighth} ; its governing efifects (twenty-ninth and fifty-eighth). 

GOVERNING POWER OP THE VERB. 

That an active verb governs the objective or accusative 
case, every learner knows ; as, 

John loves God, 3Tta6u|3eAt)0 Se^jAi) <DiAj God loves 
John; 3]i^6u^3eA00 t)|A SeA^Ap. 

In these sentences the nominative case comes after the verb, as well as the 
accusative. The first (or nominative) comes immediately after; the accusa- 
tive next in order after the tiooiinative. 

In old Irish writings the nominative case is found sometimes before the 
verb. It is employed in poetry, too, in the same manner. 

4. Prepositions govern the dative — ^in fact prepositions 
govern no other case ; as, 

2l»)i) fo cA]tlu|3 A CAfAb le d-a njVAO] 
2l|r;bfieon)AC caoH) '5Uf ] bo l^i) be 317A0^, 

Homer, Book vi. IL 645.6. 

(9)nA0] is the dat. case of be^n ; gen. ipn.^.) 
U)r 4»a t9-bu]n> witu the cow ^nom. bo, gen. bo, dat. bufo); the phraaoi. 
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60 'n beAo, ii incorrect : Xevt An nhbo is also incorrect— it ibovld be, Xejf An 
iQ-bu]i;, and the former — bo'ii tqhao]. 

In all other nouns the dative case happens to be the same as the nomint' 
tive, and therefore requires no special ending or inflection, except in nouns 
of the fifth declension ; as, 

t)o '17 b-peAtif A]q, to the person (nom. peAXifA, gen. peA|if aq, dat 
peAnrA]!?.) 

Regarding prepositions, see Part III. (Lessons from 25 to 35,) 

VOCABULARY. 



^tA^X^AC, adj, reproachful, rebuking, 
reviling ; n, a reviler, an abuser ; 
A6A]r, rebuke, reproach. 

CAtcA]ttt V. slay, slaughter; htfin. 

CATCAIJIZ; V)A\i OAQ 5^^ Xocz 
A b'lfQll^eAr A1} \An) A cAfsn^r 
e, as a harmless lamb that licks 
the hand which slays it. 

CeADtiAf, m. headship, chieftaincy; 
root, ceAn, a head. 

Corvine, V. to defend, keep of, pre- 
serve, maintain. 

f ooiyd)0, same as ]:oi}AtQA]b, jeering. 



gibing, mocking. (See Lessoa 

53 — Vocabulary.) 
liitAc, adj, gentle, polite. 
^cAiDA^ft, memory, rememhrance. 

Latin, memoria, from i9e;o the 

mind, aud V9A)x% lives. 
Hi^-Un. m. a palace ; i\)$, a king ; 

and lAttt a castle. 
So^]t, the chief, the best; rfoft- 

r5A]t, the very best, the reaL 
ZeAfZAf (from ceAfc, a proof, a tes- 
timony) character, reputation; 

Latin, testimoniam, ieitk; Eng. 

lest. See Ijesson 52. 



EXERCISE CXXV. 
REPLY OF HECTOR TO ANDROMACHE. 

<l)o ffieA5A||i A cfejle: A^Axt) bfe|6 a ii)eArf)A|ft 
4!)o coti)Aiftle CAorby cuii) CAbA|]tc uA^ri) ^ac CAbA^ft; 
2lcc b&|6eA6 i)a ^]\i *f mo^ Ia6ac' i)a C|iO|3e 
21 fsefc 11)0 clu ']• Tt)o ceAfCAfp le|f Ap 5Aor, 
<1)a b-|:AiD|t)i) f|A|t, n)A|t clA6A]|te Af ai) sleo, 
ti|6 i)AC ti>-b&|6eA6 CAicoeAti^Ac le n)o fpiit|Ob beo 
*0(fi bo be|C cAlti)AC b* ^03lAti) it)^ 50 Iuac 
21 be|C b-coifeAC, 'tijeAfS F10ft-f5A]c i)a fluAj 
2l|3 copijc ceAOOAii* ti)* ACAji n)A|i bub cofft 

sisttf '''^ ceAtjD no, cof IDC par ido siom', 

2lcc c^iii) f|Of AC Y F6r, le fri)D|6 lAi), 

5o b-c|OCFA]& Ai) l^ A rt)-be|6|6 ai) CACA^|t bt^Oi 

21 bup 'f A lt^5-lAt) leASCA ti|le A]|f Uift 

'S Ai) |i|3 Y A 6A0]i)e fJDce Aijof -^0 ^T^. 

2lcc I)] 30^leAt)i) Ait)3A|t luce' ija T^ito^Je, 

Mo, ACAjt, tt)^ATt, bftACAjt, Ajft TDO C]tO|6ey 

€)o b^fbeAf A* cu|C|ft) A13 Ia|i)1) c|ioti) i)a i)3f*^"3 
'Nt}A 'p ttjrpui ii)6ji} i:aoi CAfCAjtc '3ttf pAO] eu3 
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2l'f 50|leAr b' Aii)3A]i: 'ijn 6|f 6ul c|i|6 5^6 j^b 

'^olla|iJ3c Ai)V, rod ft Ai)ACA]|t 'suf leui) 
'A0| cu|i)5 iDt)A e|lc|t]5e bAUAjicA 'juf b6|i?* 
'156^6 A]3 feol fCA]|i boUpAC i)a T^jtoiJe 
No CAbA|]tc 6 Ai) c-f|iuc iD]Af U]f5e aijij a C|5e, 
*S A13 effxeACc le pot)i)6|b ACAifeAC, 3At) cfiuAg : 
Ipeuc b|ol bAOCftA]^ l)»ccoi|t n)6]ji ija fluAj. 
4>ttf6cAi& Aij c-Aiort) n)o cufrboe ai)o bo c|to|8e, 
2l3Uf be|8|ft l^o be 6abftdi) '3uf be co|6e 
'pa fe bejc |T0i3ce, cofoocA& cu 'fA c|ti 
'5«f bu]c-fe bo beu|tpA6 cAbA^ft A3Uf fZ^^ 
2lcc itojri) ii)e fe]fcioc i)|& co c&]fi, be|6 11)6 
'pAOi At) b-|:6b, ]f b6|3 l]ort), j^oce Appf ad 5-c|i6, 

Homer, Book n,, Dublin — Dafiy. 

VOCABULARY. 



CA6bAn, t helmet ; from cAt, a bat- 
tle ; and bAtifi, top, head, dress 
for the head. 

l)ui6eACAf, thanks, le bAf)CA bu]6- 
eACA]f , with hymns of thanks. 



CI05A, a helmet; because it is like a 

CI05, or belL 
ixnbo^Afd, will raise ; for ixxibocA]6, 
^o^I^i fftce ; cixiri moist, wet. 



EXERCISE CXXVI. 

OONTIKUATION OF THE FAREWELL DISCOURSE BETWEEN 

HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

N'§|f fo |ta6, bo f]r) AroAC 30 fAti) 

Cu?t) AO C-53 bo CAbA]|lC, A bA Ia^TD, 

<Do 3e|c le eA3lA rbofi ao leAi^Ab feAjic, 

T^jta A^fi A 3-clo3Ab uAmADAC, pjilfeAC, 8eA|ic, 

'S AT) C|Ab CAPaI 3llAt)AC, |lAb 3AC blA0]3 

2tooD Y A 0^1 A]3 in)lA6 leif ao 3A0C. 

4)o fn)f3bAft At) bjf: S5A0I j)ecco|]t ai) lab ceADO 

Bi A||t A CAcbA|t; Y ^^15 1 ^ '^"^ ceADD 

'5*»r l^-^S '^'^ CI03A lAijfiAC Ajji AO b-feu|i; 

R^S ^1T* ^ leAijAb, ^f cftoc fe fuAp f ai) Aeji, 

ti'eif A P03A6 'x bfteu3A6 le td]d cjiuc 

21 lAime, cu|fi le |n}pi3|8, fuAf A Juc. 

**'Job Y b-puil fuAf leAC, be i>a 436A^ T^ofi beo, 

<DeA|tcAi6e 11)0 leAi)Ab 'f CAbftAjbe 'ti 3-ca]fi)ipc 66, 
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2t f^ubAljiD f^in iDA|i foTijpU A13 DA Ciioigce, 

2t)|fDAri)A]l, c^lrDAC, l^D be ijeAftc 'f bo luc, 

'S A co^fiijc A C||ie, co]IIa6 3eAt)r) A'f clu, 

*3 ^^^rS^in^ T)^ri)Ab p^UcaS le cjieAC ii)Qft, 

'S le bA!)CA bujbeACAir ^]tb03A]b fUAf 3AC 3I6P 

^S A]3 clu]t)fc b'A it)ACA(]i: ♦'be]!! A]]t ACAi]t b^jt]i| 

tiotjpAjt A c|iO|6e le 3^iltbeAf adt) a U|t." 

teif fji) bo feA^A^b bf ad leAi)Ab 63, 
S]o A]|i A bfioUc ^, '3af CU3 b6 p63, 
'Srt)|3, 'r '^fifb A pDis, bo b]t|r 1JA feeo|i' 30 fjiAf 
Silc 'ijuAf A leACA]b, 6 A t'*!^^ beA]^, 
ID'a fejcfipc bo-fAi), cu]rt)il le bop a Idfri)' 
2t b-A3A|6 c^if, Af UbA^fi l6j 30 pdfrt): 
"2l)o ce^le AT)fAc, 5eAt)i) ii)o c|to|6e, CAb ^^? 
B-fu]l 30 b-^DCfiAC, le 3eu|i b|too bo b' cft^6, 
Ro|ri) ceACC rno Ue '3uf n)* Aii), nj'l o]xn) bAojAl, 
21 3-cun)Af Aoo DeAC, ijf I mo cufi be '1; c-fA3Aol, 

2l0 C-Olc 'f Al) Tt)A]C, AD CO3A '3Up AD fc|03A, 

ti|o]i fA]tu]5eA6 AD b^f b] 'D-b^D bojb fop a jiiorb, 

UjTDe HD, f|l A bAjlle 'f A13 ad c-peol 

5<vbcA, ]:|3eA6 le fl|D Ajup le r?6l, 

No 'f'?!^^ l^ IfeAtir^lb, c|ieo|iu5A& bo cu|b bAD 

21dd u]le 0|bTie Uitbe 'f fcuAjtDe, ]:ad, 

2lcc be DA- 'C|iO|5ce u|le a]^ 3AC Iaoc, 

'3"r o?*") 30 b-A|]t|6e, z^ AD CAC A 3IAOC." 

<Do lAbA||t aY b* ^A]f3 A CACbAtl A||l A CeADDf 

f>)|3 nr^ -AD c-fl|5e A filleAb cuid a Iadd 
21 b6ATicA6 n^f* 'r A|3 ofOAil 50 cfiofDf qug, 
*S A f]lc DA beofxA bo3A, 'dda Ud fftuc. 
'CeAC?: b] bAjlle, guil A'f 3^111 da id»)^, 
5Uca6 jio^DD b*A bubfxoD 3Uf b* a c|tA6, 
8I13 CA0]DeA6 A ce|le, atda^I 'f Ajijf 30 b-eu3 
M^jt 'd-&^i; ^0 ceACc, 6 UtD 'f 5 Iadd da D5n©«3» 

EXERCISE CXXVIL 

VOCABULARY. 

t)eott\, tears; T">]^eA6 {smigoo)^ a smile, from ni7T5> the chin, and the 
playful expression of the mouth; plural rn)l5eA6A; r<^l («oo/), gen. plu. of 
fftil («oo-t7). eye; cuTi}tA|t, is formed; n)eAr5<'6, comminghng, mix.ng; 
iootvxc, lustrous, bright ; c^]re, a stream, a flow ; X]^m* for r?Aqr^ (root, \]t) 
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petoe, hapinnats, prosperity ; bubAi), blackness, darkness (root, bub, black). 

Cntnjocj^ti, shall be dried; root, c|tt|n)« aif;,, dry. cmin)]^, dry up, cause t^ 
dry up, and omitting i before the liquid nt cnirplo— ^^> ptui.p r|titodcA|t ; 
ciaOf silent, gentle; c]aiH>eoft, silent tear; buAo {ioo-tm), lasting; sivffte, a 
laogh ; U5, weak, languid ; fA fiefft, in readiness (as it were, fte]6||t, from 
tie|6, ready). 

CuAft, ail omen, a presage ; cuAft^ceAiA, omen of a shower, a rainbow.— 
'* The tifin of the covenant made by God with Noah, that there shall no more 
be waters oft flood.'' — Oen, ii. 

80NQ — *' EBIN, THE TEAB AND THE SMILE IN THINE BYE.'" i 

Air — l^oqo, Eibblin a Riiin. 

1- 

o|fte, c4^ beo]tA A3uf fw]'5e^6^ bo ful 

S0A|t Ai) b55A-tt]f5e cutDCAft Af njeAfS^ft ^^ O-bul; 

LopnAC c]i| c^^fe beojt, 

Bn^OAC l^]t fiAi)f* 50 leoft, 

Ti^a bo 5Tt]Ai)CA f^ bubAO ipdfi 

Blfie, tj^ c|i]n}6cA|t bo quo-beo|t 30 beo; 
6]|ie, 1)^ buAij be|6eAf bo lA5-5i^||te beo: 

50 ]tAb 3AC bAC pA |t&|]t, 

2I1JI) AOi)-feACc le cu|t 50 l6||t, 

'S A]3 bfeAOAb ID Aft CUAfl 1)A fpfelft* 
B03A f |CC:8ni/ 5AC Z\i'At. 

EXERCISE CXXVIII. 
VOCABULARY. 

*^* The most of the following words have been explained and their 
derivations given in the body of this work. They are here presented to 
enable the young learner to understand the songs without any reference to 
former lessons. 



^iMof 'c®^ perceive, reckon. . 
bttTTCAft, is broken; root, bttir {brisk), 
C&fl, reputation, character; eld, 

fame, report, renown. 
Ceo (Keogh), darkness; |:ao| ceo, in 

darkness. 
Ceol, (keoghl), song, music, gen. 

ceo]l (Jeeoghil), of music, piu. 

ceolcA, songs, strains. 
Cttu|c,/. a small harp, 
burs^t^y is awakened. 
l^eAcc, flk, an army, forces, v., to force, 

to bow, to make yieli^ to bend, 



to sever, to break down; peA£- 

CA, broken down, defeated, 

worsted, 
f eA^itAb, a spindle, a stave, a verse; 

5Af) ireAfirAb ceo|l, without a 

stanza of song. 
Y^eAftrA, a verse ; this term is in 

common use to express a stanza, 

or verse. 
I^Uur, manifest, plain; foiUrno^^ 

to make plain, to manifest, t* 

reveal. 
5a, an arrow, a ray, t beam, a wave— 
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nutic, like light, i« waflkd to 
the ear in rays, as is supposed, 
or rather, in waves. 

9)ol, 9. praise ; f0oU6, praising, is., 
praise; pL tqoIca, praises. 

0)6c6t night, is usnally in poetry pro- 
nounced ee. 

K|i|o, a pointed end, a promontory, 
an ending of a line in poetry, 
rhyme, harmony, music. 

Saqcu]^, coveted, yearned for. 



Sao], a sage, a gentleman, a nan of 

letters. 
ScAp, scattered, shed. 
SuAf), rest ; jpAo^ x^Atf, at rest. 
t^AlU, a hall ; pi , caIUt6. 
CeAipAittt^en- CeAiQttA, Tara, from 

ceo, warm, sunny ; and i9un» a 

fortified place. (See note at foot 

of song.) 
Cfi^d, time, special time, ir Ai}Aa$ 

cfi&t, it is seldom a time that. 



T9B HABP THAT ONCE THBOUGH TAAA S HALLS. 

|:oi7D— •« Molly a St6ir." 

1- 

9lr) c|tuic, bo |*CAp cfi| caIU]6 *t) ji]^ 

Ma 5Aece ceolcA bfpo', 
Z^ 'ft bAlU]6 "CeAiijitA 'ijo^f 'uij a lu]8e 

'5^V peAjtrAb ceo|l, do |i|Do: 

St)Aft fUb C^ 'l) C-At1), CUAfb CAjtCy fAO| ceO| 
'C^ 'C^llf 'f A Clu f AO^ f UAt) ; 

2l'f c|tO|6ce, 'f^r)^^]^ idoIca ceo, 
N] -^11*15^^00 ]Ab 50 buAij. 

11- 

N] clu]1)CA|t CftUIC DA 'CeAtDftA C|tett1> 

^QeAfs cfiuiD0ltt5A6 bAD, do fAO], 
0|]t, fUA5]tADD 1 be|C freACCA, |:aod, 
'pttAftD bfi||xe cetib 'fA D-0|6ce ! 

St)A]t fUb bo 'd C-f AO||tfACC, ']• ADATD CJt^ 

21 buf5CA|t ] 30 beo, 
2lcc 'DUA^fi A b|i|fCA|t cfto|6e '5 a c|t^A6y 
2l|3 pO]lfu5A6 1 be|c beo. 

CeAfi>A)tt, the Irish name of Tara, Lstinized Temora, is derived ^— 
(1) AiCOOfding to the Pour Masters, from ZeA, the name of the first qncea 
who dwelt on that royal hill; and n)(ltt9an old Irish word signifying rampart, 
fortified place, palace, protected mound, hill— -found in its Latin derivative 
fKttTttc, a wall : (2) Fh>a coa^, a house, and n)<i^n; (3) from ceA^, a house; 
and mott, large. 

None of those derivations ii latisfactory. The last (ceAg-mon) cannot be 
received, for it is no way speciaL Tlie suffii n)6|t, being the part of the 00m- 
-poand that stamps the ** residence of the Irish Kings," with special signifi- 
cancy, should be pronounced openly and in full, as in the compounds C|tf.7^ 
tooft, Tramorei &6Ai|.iQofi, Jvonmoreg now in the word (CeAn9Ai|\).i9Aim 
the second syllable is pronounced curtly, and without the accent. Agidm 
m6tt IB an adjective following in gramatical order the noun ceAg, mat, gender^ 
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should not be aspirated ; bot in ceAib^itt, it is aspirated. Summing up, 
then, these reasons, the weight of probability lies against supposing that the 
adjective V9b\x, greats enters into the composition of the word. 

9)uYt and n)6tt are the only terms about which there is qaestion amongst 
the ancients or moderns. The nature of the place of which CeAibAfft is the 
name, and its history favor the conclusion that ipCltt is the second part <rf 
the compound term. 

But is it the term ceA§, a house; or is it CeA, the name of the Milesian 
queen, which is the first part of ^he word ? It is very likely neither of them 
forms a component part of Ze^n^xwK, (2) CeA^>ii)att» a house-stronghold, or 
house enclosure, does not sound well ; besides CeArijAitt was the name, not of 
the house or palace alone, but of the entire hill. 

(1) CeA, then, must be the prefix of mun ? And this opinion is strengthened 
by the authority of the " Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland*' — '* It is from 
her it was called, t e., from CeA, daughter of Lughaidh and wife of Eremhon, 
who requested of her husband a choice hill, as her dower, in whatever place 
she should select it, that she might be interred therein, and that her mound 
and her grave-stone should be thereon raised, and where every pnnce ever 
to be born of her should dwell. .... The hill she selected was Druim- 
Caein, Le, CoAibAm" (vol. I., p. 31, second edition). TeA, is not the prefix. 

" This derivation is however,'' says Dr. O'Donovan, " legendary, for CeA- 
it)A|tt was very common in Ireland as a woman's name; and it was applied 
to more IiiUs than CeAii)A]tt in Meath; as, Teamhair Luachra, in Kerry, and 
T'*,amha)r Bhrogha-Niadh, in Leinster. In Cormac's Glossary, it is stated 
that the Teamhair of a house means a grUman^ i.e., a bower, balcony ; and 
that CeAn)A|n of the country means a hill commanding a pleasant prospect."— 
Note^ p. 31. 

(4) From this, then, it is plain that CeAii)Aitt means a gunny mounds or a 
sunshiny (ceo) enclosure (mun)« a fortified palace having a pleasant prospect. 
This being, accoiding to Cormac king and archbishop, and the most learned 
Irishman of the tenth century, the meaning of the name reAmA^n ; its deriva- 
tion is plainly from ceo, irarm, sunthiny, and iQutt, a fortified enclomret mounds 
orhilL 

EXERCISE CXXIX. 
VOCABULARY. 



t)neu5, »., t lie ; v, to cajole. 

cnic, country. 

t)u6cAr, gen. buicAifi native country. 

6u5A6, perishing. 

l^fAts slanting 

Luce ciuinrce, listeners. 

SDAtud, morrow. 



Ktiq, a secret, love, fond one. 
Seinn, to sing. 

5u]n?* («>-y)» a lover, a wooer. 
UA]n), grave. 

^1<0FTo (from U]TQe, about, aXQiLiid)| 
turn round, move fronu 



SHE IS FAB FBOM THBl LANP, 

fOOU — «« f^orCAfl AIJ bOttAf." 

1- 

jf |:Ab ) 0*1) 5-c|i|c, b-fu|l a I^-os-Iaoc *i)t) A la]6i> 

2tcr iMTDpiJeADD 50 fUAji d fu]l|b 5AC f^, 
6i|i c^ A cjtoi&e.le p-A ce|le '5 a eus^ft. 
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II- 

B|i)0 3AC iroAjifA b' A]i 4^|l leif bo ii)eAri)A|tA8. 
O 'r beA3 I^Oi&e locc clu|i)fce a ceolcA b|oi>; 
a cti0|6e bejc '5 a bji|feA8 3^9 CAbAjtAb. 

Ill- 
4)0 it)A]]i fe b' A nuD ; A3Uf b'eu3 ye b'A c|t|c : 
So Ai) njeub b| '3A ceAP3A]l a]]i caIaH): 

Ml luAC 'gAb^Af CflOTl)-3ul A C||te AOl) fs^c, 

'S V] b&|6 'b-pAb 3AI) A c^ile At) vi^]n) irAllAtb. 

I"- 
O ! b^AU uA]Ti7 b] Y Ai) A|c b-^u]l da 3Aec* 3|t&iije p^Ajt, 
'NttA)]t geAlleAiji? fjAb nj^iiAC sldfiAc: 

fi^^b ro!irii»5^^ ^in -^^ r^^i? ")^n r"?i3«'<^6 ai? |a]i 

O i)-A. b]l ]t)i)fe |:6|i5 a c^ bftooAC. 



EXERCISE CXXX. 
VOCABULARY. 

CM}6eAT) (from cao]6» to lament), a 
pelican, a barnicle; cA0]6eAn 
AotjtiAc, a lonely pelican — a 
term commonly applied to one 
"who has no friends and is quite 
alone. 

CUoi6cAnf are subdued, broken. 
TDA]n), kindred. 



FeAfbA, henceforth. 

Ur^6 (from Ur, to light up), to 

bloom. 
^eA6A6, to perish, 
OftjA, a sigh. 

Seory, a jewel, a precious thing. 
CejlseAi), »., to cast, to fling. 



'tis the last rose of SUMMEB. 

Pong— "Co|Uce Viib^\{nA." 

I- 

T:^ tior b^i3]0DAc Ai) c-rATi)|iA]8 leir y^]r) A]]t ai) s^jiAob, 
U 6ip A cuaUacc i)a rS^irbe, bejc euscA ai|i 5AC cAob* 

5At) Aoo |t5r Ari)^|D 3Aolri)A|i, 3AI) bUc, fe 'b.^u]l t>\]n), 
Le Uf a8, ijo Of OA CAbAfjic A]]! A]f bo 30 f ^|ri). 

II- 
^^i K^3K^^ l^^c |:6iD cu, Ife TDeA8A8 a|]i ad ^eus, 

3ad bo ce|l3eAD a 6oblA8, rpeAfs bo 3ao1ca*3c b-eu3 : 
T1 ^|c A ?D-b&]8]|t f eAfbA 3AC U a^ 3AC o]8ce, 

Leir DA jiofAib SAD bUc Vf 3AD bAUb 'bo lu|8e. 

27 
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Ill* 
90^^ filb If bttAl |l17CdACC, *1)IIA||1 A d|t]OI>Af AT) 3|i^8, 

'S i)ttA]|t feAlufJeAf 6 i)A feofb]b ai) f5^|ii) A*f Ap bl^, 
'NuA]|i A cIao|6ca]i t?A cftO]6ce, fCAp fUAjtcAf A'f feup, 
C| A be|6A6 ti)A|i CAO|6eAQ Aoi)}t ac, f a c-taoJaI "po le] f f^]t), 

EXERCISE CXXXI. 
VOCABULARY. 



CoistuJeAc, fordgn. 

fleA6,afeagt; ^vn. frlerbe; buoo t)A, 
%\e]tet at the feast; loippuT^i 
turn, change, around it; buQO 
means bottom, foot. 



Co]ii5foll, eonnectioB, acquaintanc*. 

\Jx Afit f |Att, the day declining. 

5iubUc (j^toolach, 8 , followed by r 
sounds like eh), a traveller, a 
walker ; from riubAl, to walk. 



▲S SLOW OUB SHIP. 
1F0D9— ^0 CA|l|i| &' f«t5 ipe *n}o 6|A|^/' 

W |lA|b A feolcA l]01)CA, 

4)o q8^eA8 Ai) bjtAc a |xeAC o'l) 3-cjiai)o 

Cuii) Ai> cuA]i), Vf^3 p, rpce. 
2t)A|t fttb If ii)aII A]t ffubAl Y Ai) c-fl]3e 

6 AjtAf 5]t^8AC A]t 3-c^||tbe, 
2ll]t A i)-iOfDpu]5eAi)i) cIaoi7ca unj^V A|t 3-c]tO|8e, 

^A|t Ai) loi)5-bpAC f3A0|lce aiji) ^ipbe. 

2tl3 TOeAbftujAS A1) ATI)', CttA]b CAJIC ll)A|t ce6 

tS|eAii)-b]t|3inA|i, 'buw i>a |:l^|6e; 
Bl^eAijt) bjtoo A*f 3^||tbeocAf f]0|i-beo, 

*3 -^ ii)eAf3A8 l^|t A|t 3-cle|be; 
*S 'ijuA|]i 6ufU|3eAi)i) ceolcA flAc *f ai> b-fle|6, 

3ac c^]l]6eACC 63 A*f C|to|6ATi)^il — 

4t)'A|l fAl) *1>1)A]l t)-blA]3, b]8eAl)T) C-UAC A|ft lejt 
*4i)ul CAjtC, 'f '3 A 6l 30 f AO]CATi)A|l, 

ni- 
si b-ct|tcib co]3|t|3eACA, Atj c|i^, 
4X) c|8ii)U|b |t)r)fe 'f 3leAi)tiCA; 

'S S^^ ^1^ K^ ^l^^> ^^^ eAfbA 3ft^ 
*S Ai) co|i)3|oU cAori) bo fAT?cu]3; 
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Btt8 11)611 A1) fdUf A^n A|i 5-c]iO]6e, 

4)^ it)-bei&A8 fub A3A]i)i) le i>A|t Ti7-b]C 
211)9 AO|o«peACc c^ijtbe 'f 5aoIca. 

ttt. 

J^A^t flttbUc fO]|t, A13 AttJAJlC ri^lS 

5o it)AU A13 ceACc i)A b-o]6ce, 
2l|5 bfieACou3A6 a^ii ai) U A|ti F]AH 

Ho)rb ettlu3A6 uai6e co]6ce : 
2t)A|t fub, b' 6|f ce]l3eAi) f]A|t A]t p-b^Ajcc, 

O b|tuACA]b 3A|t]i i)A b-ttA]ri)e, 
^13 l6c|tA0 3eAl OA b-6]3e feA|to^ 

T^jie i)eulcA AO]fe A'f cttii)A, 

EXERCISE CXXXII. 
VOCABULARY. 



iij^ne, mind, temper, spirit, affection* 

tyisx'^t^l^i ^ death-jadgment. 

'bAo^Al, danger. 

t>|ior&u^A6, inciting. 

CA]t-ne]Ti) (from cix]t, of battle; 
?teiTi), power), triumph, glory 
after battle, pride of soul, jubila- 
tion. 



5|nr^ ^1^1 8ure8,auce8tors, prugenftors, 

from t^Ao, adj.f 
CttuA]llT^, v., to pollute, disgrace, 

shame. 
Z\i)\\XAVt torch, a lamp, a lantern, a 

flambeau, diminutive of c|\]Ur|6 

a torch, a lamp. 
Cfiflir, bushy locks, ringlets (Cng. 

trellis). 



OH ! BLAMB NOT THE BABD. 

1- 

N^ C63 A|fi Ai) b-^]le, 11)^ eultt]3eAi)i) pVi) 5-cluAD, 

'M A ii)-b]8eAi)i) foJ-clAOi) A]3 f0!)O|b pAO| ;^]tb-cuA8 30 

buAi), 
C^ A Ti)|fpeAC 3AI) c]iaoca8, 'f Ife b-uA^^y 1)1 f^ ir lujA 
21 86Ai)fA8 3AC 3A]r3e, a be|]t c6]id A3ttf clu: 
2lo ceub, c^ 'do]!* f|i)ce Af|t ai) 3-ceoUc|tu]c 30 fAiji;, 
4)o fe<>lpA8 A 3-c]tO|8e p^rt^Ab ai) b^f-jAC 30 ceAi)i)j 
*S At) ceAT)3A, i)AC f|leAi)i) Acc TDil-f jittc i)A 3-cIaoi), 
Bu8 cu]lceAC I A|3 bfiorbujA8 3fi^8A qpe da b-'p|Ai) — 
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II- 

*S Ai? cfto^be c|i66a b|t|fxe, o^|t b* ffeib||t a clAO]8eA6 
Ca|C|:|6 6a3Cao^i) a |:]0|t-fl|0cc he]t |:Alu]5c:e 6*i) c-f aoJaI, 
0|]t If b^f-bjie|C A cofA|OC, 'f v] b-|:u|l a cunjApij SAP 

'C^ A cIai) 5AIJ Aoi) ceAijOAf, ii)un' >b^At)^A]8 n^^ ^eAll, 
'S n)un' b-c]tuAill]5jb a finfeAfi a]5 lotDpdjAS le 3^11* 
*S Ai) c|t|llfeAt), cA A]3 UfAb flije cfe^nje 3AC lA, 
Mac f3|obcA|t 6*i) 3-cA|ti) fe, A^jt a b-pufl 6||ie b'A c]i^a6. 

Til- 
N^ C63 A]ti Ai) b-pjle A be]c A]3 f^0|t-b6Ai)A8 jiato, 
^S An c-olc, DAC I) b^i; l^fSeAf, bo 6]b]teA8 le 3]teA0i) : 
B|6eA6 A|3e acc leuf bdccuji*, ]f lAf^A|8 30 beo 
21 tiof3A cfie bjtAC curi)A rt^Afi ai? 3MA1) c]te fl^it) ceo: 
<DfeAi)]:A]8 ^o&bA]]tc bo 6i]t|i)i) be da bfeufA^b, a b|6eAi)i} 
4)' A feolA8 A||i TDeAjtbAll le ^Aija8 a cIaoi), 
'S le bUoig DA 3-c|tAob 3lAf, a c^ l^lS^e A]]t a ceAiji) 
^l)Aft Ai) 5f^^^5> ^15 1">l^c bjojAlcAjf, f a16cai&, f6 A Iaoi) 

Itt. 

2lcc 3]8 3u]t eula|3 bo ri)6fi-c§|?D, ii)A|1 Airl]D3 da b-o|8ce 
B^l8]8 b'A]Dn7 ^'a Iua8 A]3 ad b-^r^le a co|6ce 
2li) cft^ If td6 fUA]tcAf A|]t A '^]3De le feuD, 
B^l^iS A]3 feiDDiTD 30 b-^]^^b]DD 80 le^tz\ion) ']• bo leuD : 
Clu]i)f]8 AD co]3]t]3eAC bo 3^|tCA-cfiOj8e fio]t, 
RciCf:A]6 feA3CA0|D feo cla||tp3e cA]t TDU|]t a'i* ca|i c]fi, 
'S feo c|3eA|iDAi8, A] 3 ceADDA8 da fUbtiAjfee bo b' cIao|6, 
Sjlt^l^ beo|tA DA r]tuA|Je l6 ceADD bji]fce c|to|6e. 

EXERCISE CXXXIII. 
VOCABULARY. 



^InrA, dear, fond, beloved. 

CtiUfc, Welsh crioddf Lat. Crotta, 

already defined, a hump, a small 

harp ; ClJJxnr Ac, a harp. — " The 

CYtu|c was a six-stringed instru- 

ment,usedof old in Scotland and 

Ireland/' 

**Thec|\u|c and thecUnr^Ac I twine. 

differed only in this, that the | DUoi^, a wreath. 



strings of the former were cat- 
gut, those of the latter Wert 
brass wire." 

Cu)n5. a fetter, a bond, n chains 
Y:uA|\-cuir)5, the cold cLain, 

Cu]btiAc, fetters. 

t)cAlb, 9. to frame, to fashion, to 
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6075AC, knowing, acquainted with; 

root, eol; knowledge; eoUr, the 

same; DeAiii-eolsAc, not ac« 

quainted with. 
5<A]f5eAc, a hero, a champion. 
Iu|i7ne» mirth, melody,]) glee, the 

chorus, burden of a song. 
Ofceo5,/., a blast, a gust, a breeze. 
5a<x]|tc, sweet, pleasant. 



SuAittcAf, pleasanty. 

5uATtc-tA0|, a man of sprightliness 

and sport. 
•SttS^lol'f jollity, from ruSAc, jolly, 

merry ; root, rUo> sap. 
Suoo&Ac, adj. joyous, merry, jocund, 

glad, mirthful; from runof or 

ruonc, mirth, joy, as expressed 

in music and melody. 



DEAB HAEP OP MY COUNTRY. 

1=01)0— •• UnsolV 

]• 

'Cpuic Ai)fA n)0 c||te, ai?i) boitcAbAf h] ftoce, 

l6| ]:uA|t-cu]t)3 r)^ cofbA o]tc t^^irsce 50 ce<M)o; 
4i)o co]5 it)fe Af 3e|beAl, b* 6jf bo cujbfteAC be^c fSAOilce, 

2l]ji bo ceubA]b f5e]C jAece, A'f folujf fAO]t-]tAi)o. 
Bl t:uA]Ti) fuijbAC ^eACA bo b* Ae|tA]3e 'f bu6 b|t)T;e, 

2tj3 bufACc bo ceubA, 'b] fttADii)A|i, curi} ceo)l; 
2lcc b|6]f CO i)eAii)-e6l3AC A||t fuAitcAf 'f a||i lufooe 

3o iD-b|i]feAt)i) Ai) b|tao cfi| bo f^5A]3il 30 pojll. 

11- 
Sl^i) A3ttf beAijpAcc le bo bji)rh3Aec]b, 'c|iu|c c|to|?D, 

So At) blA0|3 b6|3]Oi)Ac b^i^cA, bo b^Aij^rArp' a beAlb, 
'Cfeib, If cobAfl fAO] f3^|l looi)|iA|3 3^i]tce a]]i bo fuAO 

CjlOTl), 

30 b-|:A3A|b ii)ea|tA i)]Of fcuAtnA a]]i bo ceubAjb c|uo', 
feAlb. 
«0^ b] C|io|8e 5A|r3]3 c|iem)rnAi|t, c]|t-3|i^A]3, ijd rttAjtc- 

fAOI, 

^A 3-co|i|iu3u8, A]3 eii^eAcc 16 xe]vn]n) A\i i^b^oo, 
N| jtAjb Ai)i)An)-f A Acc oiceo3 i)eAri)-b|i|5ti)A|i pa laAC5A0|c'^ 
2l5uf uA]C-fe bo ca]1)|c ai) puA^tij b|i)i) ^n)^]r). 

(OriginaL) 
I. 

Dear Harp of my country ! in darkness I found thee, 
- The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island HarpT I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy cords to light, freedom, and song I 
The warm lay of love and the light note of gladness 

Have wakened thy fondest, thy liveliest thrill ; 
But, so oft hast thou echoed th;: deep sigh of sadness, 

That ev'n in thy mirth it will steal from thee stilL 
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11. 

Dear Harp of my country ! farewell to thy numbers, 

This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine ; 
Go, sleep with the sunshine of fame on thy slumbers. 

Till touched by some hand less unworthy than mine. 
If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 

Have throbbed at our lay, His thy glory alone ; 
I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly oyer. 

And all the wild sweetness I wak'd was thy own* 

EXERCISE CXXXIV. 
VOCABULARY. 



5Ari}Aile, resemblance ; from fAiQAfl, 

like, resembUng. 
SAlcATTtc (from f^l, heel), treading, 
trampling. 
Mount Sion la called by the people 5liAb S]Ar)f {pr» SheC'-awn) *, 
Toc. case, " holy Sion," a HAoib S]^]D, {Sheeawin), 



Cufcu$A6, reqnitaL 
t)eottA|6, an exile, from beoft, a tear. 
5tteAb, to beat, to lash severely to 
torment. 



THE TABAIiLEL ; OT, ** YES, SAD ONE OF BION." 

9kr> cofATi)lACc. 

I^oijo— " 2l]tt Aij TihbA]le fo cA A!) 6<il^iouD," 
l>' fe;Jx|itt l]Ofo 'ijA Cnte. 

^A be]|i fAibA^lc b]t5i)A '5ttf f|o]t-c|i]ce cte)be 

2lO!) COTi)A]tCA C\X)Zh A]|l bA^Tl) A3Uf 3A0I, 

)X beAjtbcA 5u|t uA]C-fe, a t:|iuA5-beo]tAib |*le]be, 
Naoii) SjA^ij, bo CA]P]C fl|occ 6]]teAi)i) 'suf t1<^^* 

11- 

^^n cu, c^ A]t |t]3eACc fAOf 5euji-ceAi)Af b]t||xe, 
"S^X cujce o r)-A ceAiji?, c^ ai) C]t5jp-fleAf3 *r)X) a ki]6e 

T^^ A bA|lce *x -^ TT^I'^^ "?^T^ pAf ac b^i) r3]tio|XA, 
'Sa 3-ceA|ic-U]t M) Ue f^ip, c^ a 3]tiAi; 'p 6|f birf 

fAO|.* 

Ill* 

2t)ATi bo cIai), c:^ a beo|iA|6e l^]t b5cA]f fiUeAS, 

pAjA^l bA]f f Ab 0*1) TD-bA]le A be]C ai)i?, bu6 6 'm|AO, 

2t)A]t bo fl]occ, c^ A fl]Occ-fAT), l-^jt bub-b|t6n oa cftle, 
21 n)eori)]iA6 lAece loDfiACcA bAfcce a 3-ci«ii). 

* " Her sun is gone down while it is yet day." — Jerom., xv. 9. 
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'S fett^l A bAffceAS "beAo ^^jce,"* njAji cufA 'ij ati) -S^nfA, 
'C^ A b-ttAifle 'oD A f5l^bA]6 '3Uf a cyteuihf ]|i 3AP 
baA|6, 

'S i)A ceolcA }X b]t)i)e bo qj 6 i)-a cl^|ifA]5, 

Se ]f fAii)A|l bO|b OfOAigeAl t;A 5A0]ce a^|i UA^fi;. 

u. 

2lcc fUAi^i cii bo cu|CuJa8, b] 'd td^t^ac a fOilfujAd 
4)0 c]3 'ij-^if Ai) bubcAji), b'A fAb ^ ai) 0|8ce, 

'S A!) tt]3-flAC bo 3|t6Ab Ctt, |:UA6 AI) 1>ATi)Ab a fOflf ttjAft 

S^Ajt 3folcAC, cA bft]fce of bo coroA||i 3AO Aop bfi^J. 

6|tj Ai) cuAC feAjib b6||t^eA8 ao 6]|t-CACA]|it l^i^ce, 
j6] '3A cuji le i)-A beul f§|i) Y bub c5(|i, ceA]tc ad 

Cfl]OC, 

'S cu|fi 3^]|ibeAr A]|i DA bAO|i>e, pAO] d-a 5eu]tceA0Af 
flDce, 
2tn UA|1 6 DA caUa]6* 'y 6 r)-^ l**T?5ir ^t? fSM^c. 

D-Ua]]! bo cu]c idaIacc Deirije, b] a b-rA]f3e, 30 boUc 
2l]|i A ceADA]6 y A]]t A ceAppA]|ic lucc-c|ieACCA, 30 

CflOTI), 
Bl bADJllgeAD DA ttlSACC *3 A f AlcA|]tC 5O lOTD.§ 



THE PABALLEL ; Or, ** YES^ SAD ONE OF 8I0N. 

I. 

Tea, sad one of Sion — ^if closely resembling, 
In shame and in sonowi thy withered-ap heart; 

If drinking deep, deep, of the same " cup of trembling" 
Could make us thy children — our parent thou art. 

* " Thou shalt no more be termed forsaken." — Itaiat, Ixii. 4. 

t " How hath the oppressor ceased, the golden city ceased." — Idem., xiy. 4U 

% ** Thy pomp is brought down to the grave." — Idem,, xv. 11. 

$ ** Thou shalt no more be called the Lady of Kingdoms." — Idem,, 47i ▼• 



A 
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11. 

Like thee doth our nation lie conqaer'd and hroken. 
And fallen from her head is the once royal crown ; 

In her streets, in her hallsi Desolation hath spoken, 
And, '* while it is day yet, her sun hath gone down !** 

III. 

Like thine doth her exile, 'mid dreams of returning. 
Die far from the home it were life to behold — 

Like thine do her sons, in the day of their mourning, 
Remember the bright things that blessed them of old. 

IV. 

Ah I well may we call her, like thee, " The Forsaken," 
Her boldest are vanquished, her proudest ^re slaves ; 

And the harps of her minstrels, when gayest they waken. 
Have breathings as sad as the wind over graves. 

V. 

Tet hadst thou thy vengeance — yet came there the morrow. 
That shines out at last on the longest dark night, 

When the sceptre that smote thee with slavery and sorrow 
Was shiver'd at once, like a reed in thy sight ! 

VL 

When that cup, which for others the proud Golden City 
Had brimmed fall of bitterness, drench'd her own lips. 
And the world she had trampled on, heard without pity 
The howl in her halls, and the cry from her ships ! 

VII. 

When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty came over 
Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust, 

And — a ruin, at last, for the earth-worm to covei^^ 
** The Lady of Kingdoms'' Uy low in the dust ! 



THE KELTIC TONGUE. 

[These lines, taken from a beaotifhl piece which appeared In The Ifatien of the lat of 
November, 1862, are very aoul-inspirlng, ftiU of hiBtorio truth, and of power. The writ* 
Is unknown to the author of this volume]. 

L 

Ay, build ye up the EeUdc tongue above O'Cuiry's grave ; 

Speed the good work, ye patriot souls who long your land to save, 

Who long to light the flame again on Freedom's altar dead, 

Who long to c^ the glories baek from hapless Erin fled, 

Who long to gem her sadden'd brow with queenly wreath again» 

And raise a vrarrior people up, a Nation in her train. 

Speed then the work ; be scorn our lot, our ancient pride is flown. 

If midst the nations on the earth we stand in shame alone^ 
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Throughont the lovely land of vines, where dwells the lively Gaul, 
They speak the tongue of Charlemagne in cot, and bower, and hall. 
Where Spain extends her sun-loved realms, from prince to muleteer, 
The language of the mighty Cid still strikes the listening ear. 
Their olden tongue still speak the tribes the Danube's banks along ; 
The German loves the rushing speech that swells in ^Schiller's song ; 
By Tiber's stream are uttered yet, as in the golden days, 
the music-tones of Dante's lyre, of Petrarch's loving lays. 
And we, who own that tongue of tongues that saints and sages spoke, 
Have bowed our very minds beneath the Saxon's galling yoke. 
And clothe the thoughts that make our hearts with Keltic ardour glow 
In words that chill the lips they touch, like flakes of winter snow. 
The Saxon tongue ! Why, we should hate this speech we love so well 1 
The Saxon tongue of Saxon guile its fraudful accents tell. 
Oft to our trusting Irish ears it syllabled foul lies — 
Methinks such tongue the Serpent spoke to Eve in Paradise. 

Ah ! cease that alien speech — ^too long its hollow sounds have rung. 
And pour ye forth from Keltic lips the rushing Kbltic Tongue. 

II. 

The Keltic Tongue ! the Keltic Tongue ! why should its voice be still, 

When all its magic tones with old aiid golden glories thrill — 

When, like an aged bard, it sings departed warriors' might — 

When it was heard in kingly halls where throng'd the brave and bright— 

When oft its glowing tales of war made dauntless hearts beat high— • 

When oft its tales of hapless love drew tears from beauty's eye ? 

Grand tongue of heroes ! how its tones upon the gale upros'.. 

When great Cuchullin's Red Branch Knights rushed down upon their foes; 

And how its accents fired the brave to struggle for their rights. 

When from thy lips they burst ir. fiames. Con of the Hundred Fights ! 

Or when the breeze its war-cries bore across that gory plain. 

Where royal Brian cheered his hosts to battle with the Dane. 

Oh, who may fire our sluggish hearts hke them to dare and do ? 

When shall we see thy like again, herq-soul'd Boru ? 

Sweet tongue of bards ! how swelled its tones in lofty flights of song, 
When white-robed minstrels deftly swept the sounding chords along ! 
When Oisin touch'd the trembhng strings to hymn the Fenian name. 
When thrilled thy lyre, fond FionbeU, with gallant Osgar's fame. 
Alike 'twould tell of ladye-love and chief of princely Ime — 
Fair Aileen now the poets sung, and now the Geraldine. 
'Twas music's self — ^that barded tongue, till iron days began, 
Then swell'd its swan-like strains, and died with thee, O'Carolan ! 

In dulcet tones the wide world o'er though gifted bards have sung, 
Yet sweeter sounds thy minstrelsy, soul-ioothing Keltic Tongue. 

III. 

The Keltic Tongue ! the Keltic Tongue ! no more in bower and hall 
Where Rank holds sway or Beauty reigns, its liquid accents fall. 
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Far horn the courts of Pride and Power, within the lowly eoC 

It finds a home — that outlaVd tongue — the poor despise it not 

But stUl upon the mountain heath, or in the moonlit Tale, | 

In that sweet speech the shepherd sings, the lover breathes his tale^ 

And oft times in the rustic churdi the Soggarth knows its might 

To lead the wretch from shades of vice to virtue's path of light. 

Oh, on the sinner's harden'd heart it falls as dew from Heaven, 

The softened soul dissolves in tears — ^he weeps, and is forgiven. 

Thus luilu amid the simple poor, forgotten and unknown, 

That ancient tongue, that royal tongue, so prized in ages flown, 

Which came to make our isle its home from lands 'neath orient skies, . 

Which saw the wondrous pillar-shrines in graceful grandeur rise — ^ 

Which echoed in. its days of pride within Emania's walls. 

Through high Kincora's princely courts, through Tara's regal halls. 

Which swelled in holy song to Heaven upon the morning air — 

When fix>m the Sacred Groves went up the Druid's voice of prayer. 

And oft, in brighter Christian days, it rose in holier strain 

From Glendalough's calm Eden shades, from InnisfsUen's fane. 

It breathed in vesper orison, when evening's shadows fell. 

From city shrines, from abbey piles, from hermit's lonely cell. 

It sped in winged accents forth, from dawn to day's last smile. 

From lips of sages, saints, and kings, throughout our sacred Isle. 

Ere Grecian fame, ere Latin name, from infant state had sprung, 

In manhood's strength that language stood, the mighty Keltic Tomgite! 

IV. 

The Keltic Tongue ! — ^then must it die ? Say, shall our language go ? 

No ! by UlfEtdha's kingly soul ! by sainted Laurence, no 1 

No ! by the shades of saints and chiefiB, of holy name and high. 

Whose deeds, as they have lived with it, must die when it shall die — 

No ! by the memories of the Past that round our ruin twine — 

No I by our evening hope of suns in coming days to shine. 

It shall not go— it must not die — the language of our sires ; 

While Erin's glory glads our souls or freedom's name inspires, 

That lingering ray from stars gone down— oh, let its light remain ! j 

That last bright link with splendours flown— oh, snap it not in twain 1 ' 
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